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WOOING FORTUNE WITH A SMILE. 
“An’ I don’t give a rap for your butcher’s shop, 
For your veal or your mutton or your ham, 

An’ I’ll win my flame, for I likes de name; 
It’s Lam’, Lam’, Lam’,” 

For the benefit of that great minority who are unfa- 
miliar with the accompanying face it is well to state 
at the outset that his name is Benjamin Franklin Lamb, 
That he occupies suites of offices at 112 Water street 
and 516 Albany street, Boston, and that, while building 
up a large and constantly growing business, he has inci- 
dentally come also to occupy a large place in the cordial 
good will and esteem of the lumber world of Boston 
and New York. By mail he is formally 
addressed as Benjamin F. Lamb, but in busi- 
ness and social intercourse he is, to the scores 
of friends who know and like him, simply 
“Ben.” Other Bens there may be in the 
trade, but let them be further identified with 
surnames. Just “Ben” generally means the 
genial, kindly fellow whose successful busi- 
ness life inspires this article. 

Now, much that is significant is implied in 
this universal use of a first name. Does any 
one remember hearing of a small souled fel- 
low addressed as “Ben”? Or whoever heard 
of a Janus faced chap called by an affection- 
ate, “for short” name? If Ben were swelled 
with an effervescing sense of his dignity he 
would be called “Mr. Lamb,” or, worse still, 
“Mr, Benjamin F. Lamb.” As it is he would 
hardly be recognized by the title and to the 
end of the chapter he will be to his host of 
friends just “Ben Lamb”; easy of access, gen- 
erous, successful and strong in all points, even 
his weak ones, of which, in common with the 
rest of frail humanity, he probably has his 
share, 

The career of Ben Lamb furnishes an in- 
teresting and instructive example of what the 
good old qualities of honesty, industry and 
perseverance may accomplish for a man who 
couples with these first requirements the qual- 
ities of mind and heart which our friend pos- 
sesses. He was born under the shadow of the 
spars and sails of old New London, and it 
is said, though it cannot be vouched for, that 
he immediately burst his swaddling clothes 
in his overpowering determination to grow. 
This was in 1845. No spoon of silver or 
gold was observed in his mouth, but his proud 
parents had given him a heart of oak and 
an iron constitution, and in the race of life 
these materials serve better than silver or 
gold when run into spoons. The iron consti- 
tution particularly pleased the baby Ben and 
he has used water sparingly ever since, lest 
he might rust it. 

The early school days passed and the boy Ben “had 
4 good time” and studied—some. Enough to put him 
high among his fellows in the schoolroom, but not 
enough to enable him to escape the birch entirely, for, 
We have it from his own lips, he did “make consider- 
able noise.” With a sigh of relief from his teachers 
he was graduated from the high school and sent to 
Poughkeepsie ; there, at the Eastman academy, the 
foundation of a mercantile success was laid, and the 
more serious of life’s business was seized upon. Leav- 
ing the mercantile school at 18 years of age, he buckled 
into the harness by learning the trade of block and 
‘par making, at which he worked hard and intelli. 
Pang for five years, when his aggressive spirit drove 
set into wider fields of activity and landed him in 

on. During this apprenticeship among the sailor 
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folk he acquired a knowledge of things nautical and 
became thoroughly incrusted with the salt, which still 
sticks to him and makes of him, in his leisure hours, 
an enthusiastic yachtsman, 

It was soon after his location in Boston that he 
first tasted the joys of a young man’s first home of 
his own and the grief of its early shattering. The young 
wife, after only one short year, was taken from him, 
and Ben, with the same philosophy which has given 
him high courage through life, again took up the work 
of life alone and pushed on. 

During this period the piano and organ makers of 
Boston had his services and he worked successively at 
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the making of Chickering piano cases and the mysterious 
interiors of pipe organs in the factories of the big 
operators of that day. 

Ben had now learned to use his hands and had 
acquired an intimate knowledge of woods, and with 
it came also that grand, independent resourcefulness 
which is the heritage of the man who masters a trade. 
It was an easy step from the bench to the management 
of a shop. He took it, and we now behold the young 
Lamb installed for the first time in a business of his 
own. The little molding and finishing mill in Dor- 
chester gave him ample field for his surplus energy 
and, with characteristic drive and hustle, he handled 
this mill until there loomed up on his horizon the panic 
of ’73 and Ben was “up against it.” Along with a good- 
ly company of victims of that sudden smash, speaking 
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after the manner of men he “busted.” A “shorn Lamb” 
indeed, and in need that the wind be tempered to him. 
Meanwhile he had married again and, with a growing 
family on his hands, he cheerfully faced life on $7 a 
week, which he drew “of a Saturday night” from the 
lumber firm of Clark & Lovejoy, whose headquarters 
were at 38 Kilby street. 

You can push a cork under water but you can’t 
keep it under unless you hold it, and as nobody was 
hired to hold Ben down he bobbed up serenely into con- 
stantly better positions in the lumber business until 
C. A. Welch & Co., for whom he was working on com- 
mission, suddenly discovered that young B. F. was 
making more out of the businéss than they 
were themselves. They promptly took him 
into the firm and right here is one of the 
milestones in his career, for the present firm 
of B. F. Lamb & Co. is the child of that con- 
solidation. Mr. Welch soon retired and upon 
the door was emblazoned the modest shingle 
of B. F. Lamb & Co. 

The new head of the concern now inherited 
the right to occupy the swing chair of state 
at the rolltop desk, but let no one run away 
with the idea that he spent much time en- 
joying the comfort or dignity of the new 
throne. That mysterious something that 
makes popularity and inspires trust had 
made him, first of all, a salesman. His capi- 
tal lay, not in stock of lumber nor yet in 
office furniture, but in the good will of the 
man around the, corner, the confidence of 
the dealer across the way, and in that over- 
flowing good humor which held the trade of 
these fellows and enabled him to sell carloads 
where a less gifted man would have sold feet 
of lumber. His success up vo this point had 
been gained through the good will of his 
friends. Ben therefore continued to spend 
his time where the orders grew, and con- 
tinued to he, as he is now, his own sales- 
man, swapping good stories, laughing till the 
world must perforce laugh with him, and 
gradually filling out his waistcoat with that 
badge of the good fellow the world over—a 
rotund shape. 

Meanwhile he had taken himself to a small 
office at 130 State street, for eighteen years 
the modest scene of the process of enlarging 
and fortifying his business. Three years ago 
he fairly overflowed its banks and abandoned 
the old quarters, now inadequate, for the 
more commodious suite of rooms at 112 
Water street, where he now keeps up the good 
work. 

It was at this time that the younger Lamb, 
the Lambkin as it were, was taken into the 
firm, to divide the responsibilities and, inci- 
dentally, some of the profits with his father. It was 
a happy move for Ben. That it was equally a happy 
circumstance for the son, Will, is evidenced by the 
home of which he is now lord and master and the 
wee daughter who lords it over him. 

During the year just past Ben’s business fairly 
got away from him and all of a sudden he discov- 
ered that he was unable to handle the increase without 
increased facilities. For years he had done a carload 
trade, largely in white pine. In some mysterious way 
he found himself buying cargoes of North Carolina 
pine and cypress—big cargoes, too, and many of them. 
What to do? A wharf, to be sure. To decide is to 
act with this type of man and before a dozen people 
were aware of the intended move Ben was occupying 

(Continued on Page 27.) 
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Appropriations by congress to purchase the Calaveras 
big tree grove and by the legislature of California to buy 
the mammoth redwoods in what is called the Big Basin, 
accomplish two things which have long been the dreams 
of the lovers of these wonderful trees. 

PPPOE III 
Good spruce logs are now quoted at about $14 a thou- 
sand at the mill in Maine, while the random product is 
quoted at about $13. The mill men insist that either logs 
must go down or lumber go up, and by the way the mar- 
ket has been behaving of late it seems likely that lumber 
will advance in New York, Boston and other centers of 
spruce consumption. 
BPP PDO 

‘The most important current matter that the National 

Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has on hand is 


the urging of a protest before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against exorbitant freight rate charges on 
the Norfolk & Western railway. Being the most direct 
and convenient route for a considerable quantity of hard- 
wood shipments, it yet charged more than other lines 
having less direct routes from the shipping points to 
New York. The discrimination by the Norfolk & West- 
ern is as high as seven and eight cents in some cases. The 
commission has the case under advisement and will soon 
hear arguments. 





An article in the March issue of The Forester quotes 
Professor N. E. Hansen, of the South Dakota agricul- 
tural college, as stating that the Russian government 
is planting trees and shrubs upon a large scale along 
the imperial railway of Siberia for the purpose of acting 
as snowbreaks. Similar work is being carried out in the 
Dakotas, where the northern and western sides of farms 
are protected by two strips of trees about ten rods 
apart, the intervering space acting as a snow trap where 
drifts lodge. These accumulated snowdrifts when they 
melt in the spring afford the needed moisture to the 
trees. 

POO 

The New York state legislature has under consideration 
a bill to regulate building in New York city which is 
said to be very stringent in its provisions and will 
greatly limit the amount of wood used in the metropoli- 
tan district. As a result, lumbermen and others inter- 
ested have been in Albany this week trying to defeat 
the bill in its present form or to secure a modification 
of it. 

SDB DBPPAAPII Ow 

An interesting case has arisen in Minnesota where 
the meander lines of a lake were improperly given 
in government surveys. <A lumber concern purchased 
what were shown by the government maps to be lands 
running down to the shores of Cedar Island lake. It 
turned out afterward, however, that the lake was shown 
at about twice its actual size and on the lands between 
the meander lines and the actual shore settlers took pos- 
session under homestead claims. The lumber firm claims 
its lands run down to the actual shores, wherever they 
be, and there is a hot controversy between the parties at 
interest. 

EPPA PDB PD PDD DDD 

One of the most beautiful parks in the United States 
is what is known as the Arnold arboretum, which forms 
a part of the Boston park system but belongs to and is 
under the care ef Harvard University. It is not only 
a beautiful park but of the highest scientific and prac- 
tical value. It is said to be the finest collection of trees 
in the world, even with the restrictions of a northern 
climate, and it demonstrates for the public benefit what 
is possible in the way of tree planting and growing, 
especially of species which are not native. 

LPAPBPALPD PIII ISS 


It is estimated as an absolute minimum that there are 
26,000,000,000 feet of timber in Ontario west of the 
Ottawa river and south of the forty-eighth parallel of 
latitude, in addition to which are the enormous but 
unestimated quantities in the northern part of the 
province. 

BBB LB LLL I I I SS 

Talking about trusts, it is said that the Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association at the beginning of the 
year controlled tonnage owned by its members aggre- 
gating 2,542,079 tons, and that it owns 50 percent of 
the total number of steam vessels above 5,000 tons. 
Perhaps after all that association is not a trust, but 
it comes nearer being one than the majority of alleged 
trusts about which so much complaint is made in this 
country. Let the trustophobists turn their attention 
to free trade England and denounce this combination 
which controls or influences the handling of more than 
half the ships engaged in the foreign trade of the 
United States. eiteiiinateaaiiaial 

Judging by the record of building permits, greater 
New York is at least as large as all the rest of the 
cities of the country put together, for we doubt if all 
of them combined last week surpassed the record made 
by the building department of the metropolis. The 
number of permits issued by the building department of 
greater New York for the week ending April 6 was 470, 
representing an estimated value of $16,735,175. This 
is an enormous volume, as may be understood when it 
is remembered that no other city often surpasses $1,000,- 
000 a week, and then only as the result of the filing of 
some particularly large plan. Any large city may 


issue a permit to the value of a $1,000,000 or more, 
This New York record is announced as 


but it is rare. 





surpassing anything in the history of the city, the next 
largest record having been in the closing week of 1899. 
The record for the year to and including April 6 was 
also a high one, during that period 1,050 permits having 
been issued for buildings to cost $45,634,000. During 
the corresponding period of 1900 there were 360 per- 
mits issued for buildings to cost $13,231,000. It is 
evident that this year is to be a phenomenal one in a 
building way in greater New York and that it will fur- 
nish a market for an amount of building material 
which will offset a dull season, if there should be one, 
in a number of other eastern points. 


WHY WHITE PINE MEN REJOICE. 


The strength of the white pine situation on the great 
lakes is well demonstrated. The cargo trade is one which 
responds readily to investigation. Sales are of such mag- 
nitude that they easily become public property as to both 
quantity and price, and so, with the amount of stock on 
hand definitely known, the product fairly well predicted 
for the future and the sales a matter of record, it is 
easy not only to estimate the current situation but to 
make a fairly accurate prediction as to the future. 

The great interior producing districts, however, are 
not so easily understood. The sources of information are 
more scattered. Transactions are more numerous and 
of very much smaller average size, and so it is necessary 
that special effort should be made if any just estimate of 
the situation is to be arrived at. 

There are some significant statistics in this connection 
that are available from week to week. Minneapolis is 
a car trade market of the first rank. Its shipments dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current year were nearly 
5,000,000 feet in excess of those of the corresponding 
period of 1900 and about half that amount in excess of 
the first quarter of 1899, which latter period was one 
of phenomenal business. But the situation elsewhere is 
better, if anything, than at Minneapolis, and it is 
thought that the trade of the year with the interior mills 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota will surpass that of 1899. 
This will be possible because of the demand and pros- 
pective supply. The logging operations during the win- 
ter were unusually successful, and the mills are making 
an early start, so that with a prospect of plenty of 
water in the driving streams the total cut will probably 
equal that of last year. So far business has been handi- 
capped by the broken condition of stocks. If supplies 
had been adequate to the requirement shipments would 
have been much heavier, and it is felt that through the 
year the only influence restrictive of trade may be an 
inadequate supply. 

It is said by those in position to know that the whole- 
sale stocks in the district in question have never been 
as badly broken as this spring. There is a shortage of 
practically everything but No. 4 boards and some sizes 
of dimension, and if it had not been for the resawing of 
piece stuff many concerns would have been obliged to 
suspend the taking of orders. It will take a number of 
weeks of sawing to bring stocks up to their normal level. 

It, is thought that the experience of the past year will 
lead to the cutting of a much larger percentage of inch 
stuff this year than ever before. While there has been 
almost an unlimited demand for boards, piece stuff has 
moved less briskly owing to the strong competition of 
hemlock in the distributing territory of the west. It 
is the inch stock, from No. 3 boards up, on which the 
northwestern manufacturers depend. Again, the white 
pine handlers feel optimistic because they believe that 
the demand will be broader and more general in its char- 
acter this year than recently. In 1900 the trade came 
chiefly from the country. In 1899 the demand came prin- 
cipally from the cities, being what is termed “special 
trade,” that is the requirement of manufacturing estab- 
lishment of all kinds, consuming an immense amount of 
low grade boards. This year business is looked for in 
large volume from both these sources as the building 
activities of the cities promise to be very large and of 
the country larger than last year. 

An authority on the northwestern white pine trade 
thus summarizes the features of the market: A strong 
yellow pine market with an advancing tendency owing 
to the influence of the St. Louis exposition and the gen- 
eral prosperity of the south; political campaigns and ora- 
tors laid on the shelf; prospective absence of labor 
troubles during the season; a heavy demand for all 
kinds of lumber from all consuming sources; unprece- 
dented purchasing power of the people at large; whole- 
sale stocks broken and stocks in the hands of dealers 
not more than are required for immediate use. 

Under such conditions it is not strange to find a great 
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many white pine wholesalers in favor of an advance in 
prices, and a number of concerns have issued lists 
considerably higher than the recognized basis. Not- 
withstanding this fact the conservatives still hold the 
reins, and it is unlikely that any general advance will be 
advised unless it shall have unanimous approval. But 
it now looks as though an advance would very likely be 
made by May 1 provided the weather conditions change 
so that the country trade shall open up by that time. 
In this connection, however, it is well enough to heed 
the appeal from Buffalo to be found in another column, 
that any further advance in prices at first hands or at 
wholesale would oblige an advance on the part of the 
retailers, and the eastern trade is fearful that an ad- 
vance would result in a decided lessening of consumption 
and therefore check the rising tide of prosperity as re- 
flected in the white pine business. 


PINE SHORTAGE AND THE RETAILERS. 


The manager of a line of retail yards said recently that 
the present methods of the white pine manufacturers and 
wholesalers reminded him of the story of the wholesale 
hardware house which, in response to an order which 
included a half dozen hammers of a certain class, wrote, 
“We are out of the hammers but send you a half dozen 
hoes.” He said that when you order lumber nowadays 
you must be prepared to get anything except the thing 
you do order, unless indeed the wholesalers are kind 
enough to intimate in advance that they are out of the 
stock. 

According to our informant’s statement, about the 
only items that seem to be in stock are No. 3 fencing and 
8 and 10-inch Nos. 2 and 3 boards. Orders for as little 
as 2,000 feet of some items have been sent in dozens of 
times and are still unfilled. Some things ordered in car 
lots two months ago are not yet delivered and some other 
things cannot be gotten in thousand foot lots. The worst 
of it is that the conditions will not improve for two to 
four months, because while demand is strong the product 
will not be heavy for some weeks yet, and then the stock 
must dry, though it is to be expected that the short 
items will largely be shipped out green from the saws. 

Such a condition in the white pine trade is likely to 
lead to the substitution of yellow pine, but there is the 
samme question of short stock and order books filled for 
weeks ahead. As our friend said, “yellow pine men, saw- 
ing the year around and largely cutting for orders, will 
accept anything; but when will you get it?” 

Altogether it is a situation which is a very unsatisfac- 
tory and perplexing one to a retail dealer, though those 
who, like our informant, laid in heavy stocks betore the 
scarcity developed, are congratulating themselves; yet 
even they feel the pinch as it becomes necessary to re- 
plenish assortments. 

The unsatisfactory part of the whole business is that 
there seems no early prospect of relief, and the retailers 
are hoping that they will be able to get along somehow 
until the tension shall have been relieved, and that in 
the meantime the manufacturers and wholesalers will 
refrain from advancing prices any further and so dis- 
courage the trade which promises to be of large size but 
which even at present prices has little profit in it to the 
retailer, 


ABUSE OF THE CASH DISCOUNT. 


The National Association of Credit Men issues what 
it calls “Business Topics,” containing articles from prom- 
inent credit men on various subjects of interest to mem- 
bers of the association and to the busimess world gener- 
ally. The last issue of this sheet, bearing date of April 
1, contained an article on the abuses of discounts. In 
regard to this matter the writer said: 

One of the flagrant abuses in trade today is the taking 
of discount on bills long after the time allowed for discount, 
one which when figured in dollars and cents would astonish 
manufacturers and dealers and open their eyes to one of 
the reasons for their lack of profit in the past few years. 
The manufacturer or dealer is in a great measure to blame 
for this abuse, as, in his zeal to increase his sales, he becomes 
lenient to a degree, and, ig | or fearing that his com- 
petitors permit the evil, relaxes his vigilance, and his cus- 
tomers, finding no rebuff in their robbery, for robbery it is, 
grow bolder, and from a few days’ overtime they go to 
such lengths that they demand the discount on bills when 
goods arrive, or claim to have certain days to draw checks, 
or give some other plausible excuse, resenting any protest 
from the vendor as unwarranted and uncalled for, claiming 
that the vendor's competitors allow it. 

The writer of the above goes on to point out the heavy 
losses resulting from unwarranted discounts and urges 
that business men should insist on strict compliamce 
with their terms in regard to discount. He urges not 
only insistence on the specified terms but that an en- 
deavor be made to convince the customer of the injury 
he is doing to the man from whom he buys and to 
himself as well, the latter beimg the greater. 

He might have gone further and urged that practices 
so unbusinesslike or worse—for it amounts to picking 
the pocket of the man who sells the goods—should be 
resisted by legal measures. This is one of the evils that 
grow by tolerance, but if any considerable number of 
business men could prosecute a few cases in the courts 
and collect judgment there would be less of this evil to 
complain of. 

The writer from whom we quote might also have gone 
more at length into the necessity of educating the buyers 
as to the ethics and practical business results of the 
evil. It should be pointed out to them that when they 
purchase a bill of goods at cash in ten days from time 
of shipment, to discount the bill at twenty days is simply 
to rob the shipper of ten days’ interest, and more than 
that, for it disarranges his business methods and might 
in some cases inflict serious damage. 


This practice of deducting urwarrantable discounts is 











not only wrong but is mean and, furthermore, injures 
the credit of those who practice it. It is as bad as the 
practice of unwarranted kicking or making dishonest 
claims as to quality. The business man who indulges 
in this unbusinesslike practice is hurting his own credit 
and his own business standing far more than the man 
from whom he buys, who perhaps pockets a loss of a 
few dollars rather than incur the much greater expense 
of a law suit. 


RETAIL YARDS INCREASING. 


Just as almost any one knows how to run a newspaper 
so there seems to be a general impression through the 
country that almost any one can run a retail lumber 
yard. A retired farmer, whose knowledge of the lumber 
business is confined to his purchase of fencing and barn 
stuff, is very apt to think when he goes to town to live 
that to open a jumber yard will be a safe and profitable 
employment for his meager capital; and so he opens it 
and, valuing his time at nothing, is content with an 
interest on his capital but a little better than that to be 
obtained by investment in mortgages. Then again the 
retail trade offers an attractive field for the lumberman 
of experience but with small capital. Perhaps a lumber 
salesman who has noted the apparently profitable nature 
of the retail lumber business has selected what he judges 
to be a promising locality and so makes the venture with 
his modest savings from a salary. 

But whatever the various reasons may be, there seems 
to be a large increase in the number of retail yards in 
the west. Some of these doubtless are legitimate, for 
there has been considerable development of new territory 
by the construction of new lines of railway, and perhaps 
in some of the older towns there is a chance for compe- 
tition which need not prove to be more than the com- 
munity can take care of. 

But in the opinion of a good many experienced retail 
lumbermen the business is being overdone. The majority 
of country towns have an abundant supply of lumber 
yards. ‘lo introduce more, results either in a cutthroat 
competition which is ruinous to the investment or in a 
combination which may fix prices higher than legitimate 
in order that all the imdividuals concerned may receive 
a proper income. 

In another department of this issue it is pointed out 
that the eastern states have a much smaller number of 
yards in proportion to population than the western 
states. In such towns business is conservative. The 
supply has been adjusted to the demand and trade re- 
lationships are so firmly established that there is not 
much encouragement to a new concern, unless it is mani- 
festly demanded or unless the methods of the old oper- 
ators have been such as to invite the support of the 
community to a new yard. 

In the west, however, where communities are newer 
and changes of all sorts are more frequent, it is the most 
common thimg in the world for a lumber yard to be 
established, or to be torn up and moved bag and baggage 
to some other point, and so it is easy for a new concern 
to get a foothold, no matter how precarious it may be 
nor how damaging the new competition is to both old 
and new. 

During the years of agricultural depression a great 
many yards were abamdoned, but within the last three 
years the retail lumber business has been on the whole 
profitable, so that the new yards installed have much 
more than taken the places of those that went out, some 
of which were never needed, and it seems probable that 
the future has largely been discounted. The man who is 
thinking about going into the lumber business at this 
stage of the game should consider the matter very care- 
fully. It is probable that not one in ten of the yards 
opened within the last six months really was needed, 
and that the vast majority of them have been demoral- 
izing in their influence amd are likely, with a lessened 
tide of prosperity, to prove losing ventures. To add 
to their number is questionable wisdom in most cases. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES. 


An Ohio retailer who thinks of introducing redwood 
shingles to his trade requests that the LUMBERMAN 
inform him and other lumbermen interested in the 
subject as to their merits and demerits, particularly 
as to the lasting qualities, whether or not they will 
color the water flowing over them and will lie flat on 
the roof, 

The answer to all these questions might be a very 
brief one—simply to the effect that the redwood shingle 
has no superior and that it has no demerits unless it 
be a tendency to split if the laying be carelessly done, 
and perhaps this drawback is hardly worth speaking of. 

To go more into detail, however, it may be said that 
redwood is an extremely durable material, resembling 
in this particular cypress and cedar. It is a wood that, 
once dry, shrinks and swells very little and is not 
subject to warp; consequently it makes a tight and 
permanent roof. Redwood is one of the best tank ma- 
terials in the country, is used for general tank purposes, 
and thus has the most convincing testimonial as to its 
non-coloring properties. Water running from it is 
neither colored nor given a taste or odor. 

A fourth advantage that is of no small account when 
it comes to be generally known is that redwood is fire- 
resisting. It can be burned but does not take fire 
readily, and unless it be kept in contact with flame 
fire once started in it will go out of its own accord. 
This fact has been demonstrated by a half century of 
use in San Francisco and elsewhere in California. A 
frame house shingled and sided in redwood should be 
insured at a lower premium than if covered by any 
other wood, and doubtless if the insurance companies 
should investigate the matter and redwood houses should 








be sufliciently numerous to justify the erection of a 
separate class they would give them a special rating. 

Another advantage to be found in redwood shingles at 
the present time is the superior quality of their manu- 
facture and the fact that they are air dried. They 
are made plump thickness, no attempt as yet being made 
to skimp the material, and the dry kiln has not yet 
been introduced. The leading source of supply for red- 
wood is a company organized by a number of shingle 
manufacturers which piles the shingles in the dry cli- 
mate of southern California and there leaves them to sea- 
son for shipment. 

The question would naturally rise why with such ad- 
vantages redwood shingles are not a lafger factor in the 
market. There are three reasons. One is the fact that 
the redwood shingle producer heretofore has been con- 
servatively coy about making known the value of his 
product. The Ohio retailer cited at the beginning of this 
article is one of a class of students of trade publications, 
embracing practically all of the retail trade east of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, who know of redwood shingles 
solely through gratuitous references to them in the trade 
publications and not because their producers have ad- 
vertised them. 

Another reason for the small use of redwood shingles 
in the general market is that they are somewhat expen- 
sive compared with most other makes, and the third 
reason is that the supply is limitel. Redwood is too 
valuable a material to be devoted exclusively to shingles. 
The red cedar of Washington and the white cedar of 
Michigan and Nova Scotia are not as yet lumber woods of 
importance, and so whole trees may be cut into shingles, 
The same is to a certain extent the case with other woods, 
but in redwood only the parts of the logs not suitable for 
lumber can with profit be turned into shingles. Con- 
sequently the shingle product is limited to the supply of 
and demand for lumber. The lumber product of the red- 
wood mills has never yet, we believe, reached 3,000,000 
feet a year, and this does not allow a very heavy shingle 
output. It is not likely ever to compete in volume of 
supply or lowness of price with red cedar and some 
other woods. ‘Therefore it is easy to see why with all 
their merits redwood shingles have had but a limited use 
in the interior of the country. Of late, however, there 
has been an increase in both the lumber and the shingle 
product so that now the producers are pushing sales 
somewhat more actively than they heretofore have done, 
and they are likely to come into general use wherever an 
especially fine shingle is wanted and where there is a 
willingness to pay the price for such an article. 


LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 


The southern department of the LuMBERMAN has 
abounded so far during the year with reference to the 
labor shortage in the south, the yellow pine territory 
west of the Mississippi river furnishing the larger num- 
ber of complaints. It seems to be particularly diffi- 
cult to secure common labor, especially of that better 
class which is familiar with the lumber business and so 
is efficient around the mill and in the yard. The diffi- 
culty is also greatest in the country at the isolated mills, 
for in the larger towns there is almost always labor of 
some sort to be secured even though it be not satisfactory. 
The situation is sufficiently acute and has continued long 
enough so that southern lumber manufacturers are be- 
ginning to be troubled as to the future. They fear that 
the condition is to be a permanent one and some of them 
are considering the importation of labor. 

There is this to be said about the southern labor prob- 
lem: Importation of labor of the common sort has been 
light. Italians and some other of the poor class of Eu- 
ropean emigrants are imported for work on plantations, 
railroads and levees, but they are not on the whole as de- 





sirable a class as the negroes, whom they replace because - 


they will work cheaper than the negro, The fact of the 
case seems to be that the demand for labor in the south 
is outgrowing the supply. Lacking any considerable 
amount of immigration of the common labor class, that 
which is native and efficient meets with such a demand 
that the older industries are suffering, and to a certain 
extent the new ones as well, The cotton mills and like 
industries have attracted the native white labor in a way 
that nothing before has done. What has been called the 
“poor white trash” of a number of southern states, par- 
ticularly in the southeast, that used to be contented with 
a meager living on a patch of land, has consented to sac- 
rifice something of its independence and is developing @ 
willingness to work in the factories. 

As the south is not going back industrially, but on 
the other hand is enlarging and diversifying its activ- 
ities, the labor difficulty will doubtless increase until the 
standard of wages and other attractive conditions shall 
draw labor from the north and from other countries to 
supply the need, 

This temporary difficulty, for temporary it must be 
considered, is one of the penalties of growth. Doubt- 
less, as far as the lumber trade and woodworking busi- 
ness are concerned, the decline of the industry in the 
north will let loose a constantly increasing number of 
men who have had a training in those lines and who will 
follow them to other sections. The skilled mill hands of 
the south are now quite largely of northern birth and 
training, and it seems probable that soon there will be a 
movement of the lower grades of labor to the south, like- 
wise. 


ANOTHER MIMEOGRAPH NUISANCE. 


A recent short editorial in the LumpermMan regarding 
the mimeograph inquiry, the nuisance it is to those who 
receive it and the imposition it is upon the good nature 
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of manufacturers and wholesalers, has brought out sev- 
eral complimentary letters, though one of our readers 
says that the mimeograph inquiry is designed to catch 
“syckers” and undoubtedly fulfills its mission; the good 
concern will pay no attention to it, while those who do 
thereby demonstrate themselves to be suckers and enti- 
tled to no particular sympathy. 

Another of our readers—a prominent white pine ship- 
per—calls attention to a form of the mimeograph inquiry 
nuisance, in regard to which he said: “There is no possi- 
bility of a manufacturer getting one order out of fifty 
such estimates made. It therefore presents itself to us 
as an unnecessary demand upon the manufacturer, de- 
moralizing in its effect upon the wholesale market and 
not only a trouble but a nuisance. It certainly has 
objectionable features if carried very far.” 

The above refers to the practice of some amateur pub- 
lications of soliciting from retail lumbermen and other 
buyers lists of stock wanted and distributing these lists 
proadeast through the wholesale lumber trade. It is the 
evident intention to impress upon the wholesalers the 
advertising value of the publications; but it will be 
noted that the medium itself is not depended upon for 
business results but direct solicitation in this miscella- 
neous and wholesale way. The result is, if attention be 
paid to these inquiries by the wholesalers, that a dozen 
or fifty or 100 people are figuring on the same inquiry at 
a waste of effort and time. 

The worst of it is that inevitably the tendency of this 
thing is demoralization. If left alone the retailer will 
buy of those soliciting his business, or will send his 
inquiries to those whom he knows to be so located as to 
handle his business, or whom he thinks likely to have the 
stock he wants. In either case the business is of a 
legitimate sort; but when the specific inquiry is scattered 
broadcast it introduces into the competition all sorts of 
people. The scalper has his chance at it, the distant 
manufacturer who may have a little surplus of the 
wanted stock and imagines that he can do a neat stroke 
of business may attempt it, with the results unsatisfac- 
tory to both parties. But in any event there is a ten- 
dency to demoralization, if actual demoralization does 
not occur, and it is all for the benefit of a poser—some 
one who pretends to be doing a benefit to the retail and 
the wholesale trade—a man who stands between those 
who should deal with each other, and forces business into 
new lines, upsets business affiliations and generally acts 
as a disturber with no benefit to any one. He assumes 
the wisdom to fill this unnecessary place as middle man 
in order that he may seem to demonstrate that the 
unnecessary advertising space he has to offer has some 
value. 

Fortunately the fakir, upon whatever walk of life he 
may foist himself, seldom fools many people and his 
career is usually short, when he must exploit new fields 
for his peculiar operations. He is the joker in the 
famous old farce of driving the snipe into the bag, while 
the manufacturer or wholesaler holds the bag and the 
candle and furnishes the preliminary funds. 





PROTECTING SHIPPERS FROM FRAUD. 


An extremely interesting case is presented in our 

department headed “Law for Lumbermen” this week. 
It is a decision of the supreme court of errors of Con- 
necticut to the effect that, under the circumstances of 
the particular case in question, a seller of lumber who 
replevined from a second party cognizant to the fraud 
a car sold in consequence of fraudulent representation 
need not reimburse him for payment of freight. 
_ Besides calling the attention of our readers to this 
interesting case, it seems advisable to warn them against 
putting too broad a construction upon it. The fact is 
that it is an extremely narrow one and is so specific in 
its details that there are comparatively few cases to 
which it would be applicable. 

In the first place the original consignee secured the 
consignment of the car on a delivered price and upon a 
credit of three months by making through a commercial 
agency certain false statements as to his financial con- 
dition, It was further shown (to be inferred from the 
decision though the evidence is not given) that the pur- 
chaser from the consignee had knowledge of the fraud 
and consequently was not a bona fide purchaser. It is 
evident, therefore, that both the consignee and the pur- 
chaser from him were equal parties to the fraud, and 
the last holder could not be considered in the light of 
an innocent buyer. 


While under the general rule of law a vendor seeking 
to set aside a sale because of the fraud of the purchaser 
must return or offer to return to him whatever of value 
the vendor has received under the contract, in this case 


the consignor did not receive anything of value from the 
purchaser under his contract with the consignee. The 
fonsignee did not assign the contract of sale to the pur- 
chaser, Whatever, therefore, the purchaser owed for 


= lumber he owed the consignee and whatever he paid 
‘lereon, in freight bills or otherwise, he paid to the con- 
signee and not to the consignor. 


And so the court declares that the consignor need not 
egy such cireumstances reimburse or offer to reim- 
burse the purchaser for what he advanced to the con- 
signee in furtherance of the fraud of which both were 
guilty. lhe court holds that the freight money was paid 
e the railroad company in order to carry out the alleged 
raud. In the strong language of the court, “It was 
ee of the expense the consignee had been put to in 
order to get the lumber into his possession.” Under such 


circumstances the defrauded vendor is not obliged te 
relmburse such expenses. 


‘ ra is evident that it rests upon the plaintiff in such 


ase to prove that the second holder had knowledge 





of the fraudulent character of the original transaction, 
and consequently of the fact that the consignee came 
fraudulently into possession of the property. This, in 
many cases where fraud might be assumed or even 
proven as to the consignee, might as to a buyer from 
the consignee be extremely difficult or impossible of 
proof. Still there are many cases where perhaps the 
court would admit the presumption of guilty knowledge 
on the part of the third party. Take, for example, the 
case of a man who is about to fail and who buys lum- 
ber and other goods and turns it over to a favored 
creditor. In many such cases it would seem probable 
that under this decision the lumber might be replevined 
from the second party without reimbursing him or the 
original consignee for any money paid out. 

There is a warning in this case also to those who 
buy from people of questionable reputation. If the bad 
repute of a consignee could be proven, as in many cases 
it can, it might rest upon a buyer from him to prove 
that the purchase was actually made in good faith. 
It would be interesting to have a further decision as to 
these particular points, or to know the exact facts and 
evidence on which the decision we are considering was 
rendered. 

In this connection there is one thing which should 
not be forgotten, that the lumber trade of the country 
owes a debt of gratitude to the Soper Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, the prosecuters in this case, for the way in 
which it sacrificed pecuniary considerations to defeat 
an attempt at fraud and to bring to justice, as far as 
civil action might, parties of criminal intent and action. 
One great reason why fraudulent operations flourish 
is that in few cases do their victims fail to pocket a 
definite present loss rather than to incur indefinite but 
presumably larger expenditures in defense of their 
rights. 

One of the best uses to which lumber associations 
could be put would be to serve as the medium by which 
the guilty might be brought to justice. The National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has been of value 
in this way and years ago the Philadelphia Lumber 
Exchange did a valuable service to the lumber trade 
by its prosecution in the federal courts of fraudulent 
operators, but the work will not have been done until 
the crooks shall understand that dishonest practices 
are dangerous and that if they escape imprisonment 
they are not likely to “get away” with the proceeds 
of their thieveries. 


ABUSE OF TIME CHARTERS. 


In our regular London letter appearing in the Lum- 
BERMAN of March 30 an exception was taken to criticisms 
of the general practice of making time charters in the 
pitch pine export trade. The statement in behalf of the 
time charter method of handling the business was a 
strong one, and none the less so because it tended to con- 
trovert an article that recently appeared in the editorial 
columns of this paper; but like almost all ex parte argu- 
ments it ignored some manifest phases of the business. 

This is not a one-sided question, Time charters are, 
as our correspondent states, a necessity to a concern with 
a large and well established trade. By having the abso- 
lute control of vessels for a definite time the business 
can be handled more economically and with greater satis- 
faction in almost every particular. Trip charters are, 
as he said, usually limited as to destination and not 
flexible enough to meet all market exigencies as they 
arrive. But admitting this there still remain abundant 
reasons for deprecating the general adoption of this 
method of doing business by those who have not an estab- 
lished trade and who by so doing place themselves at 
the merey of the foreign markets in a way which not 
only may be prejudicial to themselves but vastly demor- 
alizing to values abroad. Could our correspondent tell 
us why 30-foot average sawn timbers have been hawked 
around the English and continental markets for the past 
fortnight at forty-six shillings, c. i f.2 And will he not 
admit that this condition almost invariably applies to 
a time charter parcel or cargo? 

The trouble is that there are all sorts of people engaged 
in the export business. There are those with reliable 
connections abroad and those who have none. There are 
those who are responsible financially and those who are 
not. There are those who control reliable supplies on 
this side and those who do not. And perhaps the worst 
of it is that some people of the highest standing at home, 
because of their financial resources and the high stan- 
dard of their domestic business metheds, are not good 
exporters, that is, they do not understand the business. 

A good deal of unnecessary abuse of American export- 
ers is indulged in by foreign timber merchants. They 
will take up with some of the irresponsibles who perhaps 
have secured a vessel on time charter, load it up with a 
cargo of o]4 or sap damaged timber or goods that are 
otherwise inferior, draw 80 percent of the increase and 
call it square. Then the foreign merchant who honors 
the draft calls the pitch pine shippers a pack of thieves 
when, as a matter of fact, it is his own fault for dealing 
with a man he knows nothing about. 

Every well informed person on this side and most of 
them abroad will admit that the time charter steamers 
in the hands of any but the largest and best established 
shippers are a curse to the pitch pine trade of the gulf 
and that, therefore, if this method of handling the busi- 
ness could be confined purely to those who can use it to 
advantage, leaving the occasional shippers and others 
to make trip charters when there is actual business to 
be done on profitable terms, there would be less demoral- 
ization both at home and abroad and fewer complaints 
of these unnecessary cargoes or parcels which are so 
depressing to values on the other side. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


Not only has the new season for anthracite coal opened 
in the west—earlier by a good three weeks or more than 
usual—but apparently the whole season has opened, 
beginning, body and ending, by which is meant that 
prices for the ensuing twelve months are practically 
announced. Action of this sort assumes that the 
producers of anthracite coal are better assured of the 
permanency of their arrangements than in the years 
gone by. The entire program is not publicly announced, 
only that part of it which relates to April business, 
but intimations sufficiently broad not to be misinter- 
preted are made, so that the buyer may know the entire 
program and take action accordingly. The announced 
April prices are as follows, on cars Chicago a net ton: 
Egg, stove and nut, $6; grate or broken, $5.75. For 
shipment during April a discount of 50 cents a ton is 
authorized, to apply only on coal actually forwarded. 
The price on cars, Buffalo, is $5 a gross ton for egg, 
stove and nut; $4.75 for grate. It is the intimated inten- 
tion of the producers to maintain the above circular 
throughout the coming year. The actual price, regu- 
lated by the discount, will slowly advance at the rate 
of 10 cents a ton each month until September 1, when 
full circular is to be exacted and so continue until next 
spring. The discount in May is to be 40 cents; in June, 
30 cents; in July, 20 cents, and in August 10 cents from 
circular. Whether these arrangements can be main- 
tained throughout the year is a question that cannot be 
authoritatively answered, but the beginning augurs well 
for the program. There seems a unanimous sentiment 
among the trade at present that conditions announced 
will be strictly adhered to. The plans are even said to 
contemplate early retirement of one or two selling inter- 
ests from the Chicago market. In no instance are terms 
to vary from those promulgated by producing companies. 
The novelty of the plan has not yet faded away, but 
remains the sensation in coal circles. One old-timer 
remarks that the situation looks stronger than it did 
during the McLeod regime back in the early 90s. What 
the action of the buyers will be is not forecasted as yet 
by current trade. Were there absolute certainty of per- 
manence and were there equal assurance that railroad 
rates would remain firm throughout the year, a con- 
siderable buying movement in April for the next year 
would probably be stimulated, for a saving of 50 cents a 
ton would be a sufficient inducement. One fact seems 
certain: The producers are fewer and closer together 
than ever before in the history of the trade. The same 
rigid lines are expected to obtain in all distributing cen- 
ters. 

Actual trade in anthracite is essentially mild in char- 
acter. With some producers it is denominated prac- 
tically nil. 

The two markets, anthracite and bituminous, present 
diametric differences. There is more uncertainty in the 
latter than at any other time this year. Although rail 
rates were supposed to have been fixed April 1, a reduc- 
tion of 10 cents a ton being made from the three princi- 
pal eastern producing states, the stability of the newly 
announced tariffs is in some doubt. There is an uneasi- 
ness abroad throughout the entire trade, which may 
quickly dissolve or which may lead to some modifications 
of existing levels. The railway companies themselves 
seem to be in some quarters sharers of the uncertainty. 
A prominent operator goes to the traffic manager of the 
line over which he ships and reports that a reduction is 
essential if he is to retain the business of last year. The 
traffic man is non-committal, but asks what rate will be 
necessary to secure the business. The question is thus 
held open to the last moment. More or less of this 
uncertainty is usual every spring but this year there is 
a superabundance of the elusiveness. This condition 
applies of course only to the contract business, which 
absorbs a large share of the bituminous product. Large 
consumers seem to have caught on to the situation and 
are trying most diligently to hammer the market out of 
sight. A few quotations have been made which are con- 
siderably below the late levels and give strong evidence 
that the carriers have gone to the aid of frightened 
operators along their lines of road. The heavy users, 
who are bearing the market with all the force they can 
command, state that they will not close for their fuel at 
present, on account of the extremely low prices prevail- 
ing, but will buy free coal through the year, or at least 
until next autumn. This is intended to produce con- 
sternation among the sellers. In one way the market is 
improving. Some of the more fearful produeing inter- 
ests have now sold enough product to satisfy themselves 
and have accordingly withdrawn the unusually low quo- 
tations, and, moreover, the weakness cannot be said to 
apply to the market as a whole, perhaps not to a very 
large percentage of it. There are many producers who 
believe the market will show strength later in the sum- 
mer and they are quite content to leave the booking of 
undesirable business to the more anxious. 

The lake situation is uncertain. Opening freight rates 
are not announced, but shippers and vessel men are 
negotiating and a rate of 40 to 50 cents to start with is 
anticipated, to both Chicago and the head of the lakes. 
Vessel men are asking for the latter figure, but shippers 
think that 40 cents is nearer the right amount. Just 
when the fleets will begin operations depends upon so 
many contingencies that speculation at this time seems 
inopportune. : 

Coke is easing off a bit, especially the West Virginia 
product, which is coming forward in greater quantities 
and is not sold ahead to the extent of the Connel!svil e 
and other Pennsylvania varieties. There is an abundance 
on track and, ready buyers are not troubled by delays in 
getting their car numbers. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 


About Students and Cafes—American Hazing and German Bloodletting as Aids to Self Control 
—Where the Bavarians Eat and Rest—An Economy not an Extravagance 
—Pretty Waitresses and Their Ogre «: Direktor.’’ 





Student Inclination Toward Turbulence—425. 

In last week’s observations I referred to some of the 
trials of the students in the Russian imperial university 
at Moscow. It apears to me natural that the discon- 
tent in Russia should find its first outlet through dis- 
turbances among the students, who in any great institu- 
tion in any country are usually amply qualified to look 
out for themselves, even in the face of a police force or ar 
army. In our own country they have been known to try 
to clean out a Wild West show, although another one of 
their favorite outbreaks is more indicative of cowardice 
than of bravery. I refer to the practice of hazing, where 
the individual hazer hides behind the number of those 
engaged in the escapade and attacks ar isolated indi- 
vidual, or a few individuals, who are strangers to the 
school, and unprepared by physical training and the 
knowledge of their surroundings to make a fair defense. 
Many young men who go to college appear in this respect 
to be more long suffering thar I could possibly be under 
such circumstances, as I am quite confident that if T had 
been a victim of the pepper sauce incident at West Point 
it would have resulted in a much larger death rate for 
the school during that term than was announced in the 
annual report, even though I myself might have been 
recorded amorg those who had passed away. 

However that may be, the students of Europe cut up 
as many pranks, and do as many ridiculous things, and 
perhaps perform as many cowardly acts, as the students 
of this country or any other. Bearing upon this subject, 
I want to refer to the extraordinary and _ uriversal 
practice in German universities of slashing each other 
with swords, in a very ridiculous and opera bouffe trav- 
esty upon the serious and now nearly obsolete practice 
of dueling among real grown up men. 


A Brief Study of German Student Life—426. 

I was particularly impressed with the practical uni- 
versality of this practice durimg some observations 
which I made in the city of Munich during the time 
that I spent there in company with John M. Penrod. 
These cafes are much frequented by students and nearly 
every one—of the senior students at least—bore the 
marks of conflict. The more prominent and disfiguring 
the scar the better pleased they are, and they often tear 
off the surgeon’s dressing in order that the wound may 
not heal too nicely. It is merely another method of 
attaining the objects which the hazers at West Point 
profess to be in search of—the inculcating of a high 
personal sense of honor in the individual student— 
though it is difficult to understand just what a dash 
of pepper sauce or a slash across the nose has to do with 
the matter. Yet the German method is to be preferred, 
as it does not involve any sacrifice of dignity upon the 
part of the injured party, and the marks of the con- 
flict are left upon him as a badge of distinction. Just 
what incentive there is in a duel where the injured one 
carries off the honors it is hard for me to’ understand. 
Surely they might invent some machinery that would 
disfigure the countenance in as artistic a manner and 
more certainly and would save the nominal victor from 
the humiliation of coming off unscathed. Mr. Penrod 
is big enough and strong enough to thrash almost any 
ordinary man, and would doubtless perform some such 
feat upon anyone assaulting him. Like myself, however, 
he was very much pained to see the countenances of these 
young men so gerrerally decorated with sword marks. 


The Cafe as a German Social Institution—427. 


Some of our observations were made in one of the 
leading cafes in Munich, which is a resort to which these 
students constantly repair for a few hours each day. 
Besides these students, taking a preparatory course or 


proceeding with a higher educational curriculum at 
Munich, the cafe numbers another regular class of 
patrons. These are pensiomed officers of the government 
many of whom are retired early in life upon a stipen 

which is a sort of string by which they may be pulled 
back into the service as soldiers in the event of war. 
Their early retirement is prompted by a desire to make 
way for a younger generation, in order that the military 
efficiency of this most military country may be kept up 
to the proper standard. This class of military man is 
to be found im every part of Germany, and its members 
are almost universally known as “Stammgaste,” or 
chair warmers. They begin to make their appearance 
in the cafes as early as 3 o’clock in the afternoon, where 
they repair to the periodical files which are kept in 
many of the cafes and which contain all the prominent 
German papers, and carry the selections of their choice 
to their favorite seats at the tables. Here they remair 
drinking coffee or beer, and several glasses of water, as 
their pay is not large enough to warrant extravagance. 
These retired officers form quite a large element in the 
company of people to be found in these cafes, although 
they are said to be not very profitable customers. 

The student element among the cafe frequenters are 
more noisy, even if they are a somewhat more liberal class 
of patrons. They almost universally indulge in card 
playing, and some of them are very rough and rowdyish 
in their manners. Their gambling is very extensive in 
point of time but not remarkably so in the amount of 
money which it involves: some of the more extravagant 
of them lose as much as 30 or 35 cents in Americar 
money in one afternoon and evening. Their games afford 
them amusement, however, and an excuse for loitering 
in these places when they are not compelled to be en- 
gaged in study. I was told upon this occasion by our 
guide (who by the way came from Springfield, Ill., and 
was at Munich as a student seeking to assist in his 
support there by earning a little money upon the side 
as a courier while pushing himself through the art and 
technical schools) that the American game of poker 
was introduced there some years ago, but that the con- 
sequences of its introductiom were so demoralizing and 
so much trouble ensued from this extraordinary feature 
of gambling as known in Germany that the chief of 
police at Munich issued an order suppressing it; and 
so this American game, like the American cocktail, is 
not popular; neither of them is tolerated with good 
grace and the former is practically prohibited in public 
places. 

Some of these cafes which in Munich as in other 
cities have through their own efforts or the choice of the 
students become recognized as students’ headquarters 
are subdivided into departments, so that the staid 
family element in German life, which spends some of its 
time in the cafe and takes its meals there, especially in 
the summer season, may come and eat its meals in peace 
and family communion. Im the other portion of the 
cafe certain tables will be reserved for the students, 
being designated by class colors. Each student. corps 
or class will have its particular table reserved from 
which other patrons of the cafe are excluded during 
certain hours. The students also have accorded to them 
the privilege of wearing their gay students’ caps in the 
cafe, though the laws of politeness require others of the 
male persuasion to remove their hats. inasmuch as 
these cafes are frequented by ladies as well as by gentle- 
mer. This habit of politeness is universal in Germany, 
and in the cafe one is expected to ask permission when 
sitting down at the table and also to greet all of the 
others seated at that table, and he may be sure of receiv- 
ing a hospitable and friendly response, especially from 
the native population. 











A EUROPHAN STUDENT DUELING SCENE. 
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Waiting and Waitresses—428, 

In many of the gardens and public places in Germany 
the waiting is done by men, but in the larger number of 
tne cafes the patron will be catered to by girls, some 
of them good looking, a few of them handsome and most 
of them very engaging in manner. My fried Penrod 
and myself were disposed to spruce up when the “direk- 
tor” approached us and bowed, as is his custom, and 
called an attractive young German girl, who came 
rattling a pocketful of change in which her right hand 
was thrust and smiling upor us as though she expected 
an unusual tip. But when it came to the work of giving 
the order we were somewhat handicapped by our Ger- 
man being a little rusty, and our courier friend from 
Springfield, Il]., had to be called in to the rescue. The 
modest record of my own linguistic ability and dis- 
ability has been published in the past, and the reader 
who has followed these observations will also recollect 
my reference to Mr. Penrod’s almost instinctive insight 
into German upon that particular previous occasion 
upon which we were traveling together and he insisted 
that the town through which we were passing, which 
I said was the historical town of Strasburg, must be 
called “Ausgang” because he perceived that word upon 
the “exit” gate, at the station—“ausgang” by the way 
being the German word for “exit.” 

This young lady, however, in spite of our linguistic 
handicap, displayed a pleasimg interest in us and so 
much so that we could fancy that the “direktor” was 
gazing in our direction with somewhat of displeasure. 
He expects his girls to be attractive in the abstract but 
not too attractive in concrete and individual instances; 
and he prefers that their blandishments of the customers 
shall be such as can be converted into substantial money 
tips, in which he usually has a large interest; for be 
it here recorded that customarily the attractive waitress 
is not permitted to pocket permanently the tips which 
she may win from the customers but is compelled to 
place them in a common jackpot, so to speak, which is 
divided for the benefit of all the waitresses, the 
“direktor” getting the lion’s share. Hence it is that he 
keeps a sharp eye upor the waitresses, not so much to be 
sure that they report correctly the amount of their tips 
(for honesty is a widespead German trait), but in 
order to be sure that no one of the customers monopolizes 
one’s attention in a way which might not be pleasing to 
others who should also have her service. In some cases 
this “direktor” pays large sums for the privileges of his 
exalted position. It is this which gives animation to 
the smile and obsequious bow with which he greets the 
coming guests, as well as to the frown amd sudden 
reprimand to the subordinate who has not come up to 
his ideas of service. With one eye upon his customers 
and the other upon his waitresses he is usually a very 
busy man. Notwithstanding all this, however, the ac- 
quaintanceships formed between the waitresses and the 
regular patrons are often intimate, and the “direktor” 
who ir his efforts to discipline a pretty waitress takes 


it upon himself to discharge her usually finds one or ~ 


several of his patrons disappearing in order to take up 
their headquarters during their hours of leisure at that 
cafe in which the dismissed waitress finds employment. 
The German’s loyalty to his favorite cafe is second only 
to his loyalty to his favorite waitress. That girl who 
can acquire and retain this personal following of the 
largest possible number of patrons is the one who is 
most valuable to her employers and the most independ- 
ent of the smiles and frowns of the “direktor,” gor- 
geously decorated possessor of a little brief authority as 
he usually is. Sometimes he has an assistant, one of the 
girls who has been promoted to the position of head 
waitress, and who perhaps makes the collections for a 
number of waitresses who attend only to the ser¥ice. 
The Cafe as a Promoter of Economy—429. 

I have spoken here of the most prominent frequenters 
of the cafe, but I would probably find it difficult to make 
my American readers understand that the Bavarian 
business man in the midst of his afternoon duties takes 
time to go over to the cafe and spend an hour or two 
over a cup of coffee and game of cards. In the family 
life also the cafe is an economical expedient rather thar 
a center of extravagance. People entertain their friends 
at the cafe rather than at their own homes. They make 
it their visiting place rather than burn gas in their own 
drawing rooms, and in a word they transfer to the cafe 
much of their domestic life and thriftily lessen by a con- 
siderable percentage the expense of maintaining their 
own establishments. This is not merely in isolated cases, 
but on the contrary the German family which does not 
practice such economy is the exception and not the rule. 
The ordinary frequenter at this cafe therefore does not 
feel it incumbent to be at all extravagant in his ex- 
penditures for refreshment, or in his tips to the wait- 
resses, which are usually half a cent to one cent of 
American money upon a moderate purchase. The Amer! 
can never can seem to get himself down to the proper 
basis in his tips. It is not yet part of his business sys 
tem, but an addendum which he usually makes a liberal 
one; and after betraying your nationality in the cafe by 
this, as well as by other means, when you go back again 
(naturally seeking the same table) your former waitress 
will greet you with the greatest affability and give you 
the most careful attention; quite often she will signify 
her remembrance of your former visit amd ier pleasure 
of renewing your acquaintance by a handshake, and 
your manner of responding to this courtesy may sug 
gest to her the measure of your appreciation of care 
and prompt service. I do not mention these things, 
however, as indicating that Mr. Penrod and myself en- 
gaged in them, and for his sake I desire to explain 
that as trained and observant travelers we made it our 
business to accumulate useful information of any sort 
at any opportunity offered. This tendency to study 
mankind wherever displayed about us is one which 
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neither of us can resist, and I am setting down the 
results of my observations here for the benefit of any 
others who may at any time find themselves in the 
midst of all this Bavarian student life, which was so in- 
teresting in its details to us. Mr. Penrod and I fol- 
jowed out this idea in all of the two weeks that we 
were together upon the continent, so that in conmection 
with the duties devolving upon us at home in the way 
of earning a living we might recall with pleasure the 
henefits and the entertainment of our pilgrimage to- 
vether abroad. If in my account of our experience in 
the cafe at Munich I appear to have omitted any im- 
portant details I invite my readers to make inquiry 
upon the point in question, addressing the same to 
Mr. Penrod at Kansas City. J. EB. D. 


Letters to the Editor. 


MECHANICAL HANDLING AT DOCKS. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 8.—Editor LUMBERMAN: 
Some one recently raised the question of handling lum- 
ber and timber at the English docks with machinery and 
modern appliances. This gestion opens the way to a dis- 
cussion of ways and means for handling lumber at docks 
at home and abroad and also along the wayside where 
lake and river steamers load and unload great quanti- 
ties of lumber. Of course there are two sides to the ques- 
tion, but I am going to take only one side, the one in 
favor of machinery for loading and unloading at all 
docks ard steamboat landings. I have sat on the lum- 
ber piles and watched the roustabouts unloading barges 
of lumber at landings on the banks of the Mississippi, 
wondering why some less laborious means was not de- 
vised for this work. 

There is another scene that comes to mind, however, in 
thinking over this subject, and that is one of the things 
which is inspiring me to try to write a sermon on ma- 
chinery for unloading vessels. The scene I have refer- 
ence to is whem the river is rising and stock held in 
booms and rafts is in danger of becoming scattered, and 
when the owners of this material have to go among the 
saloons along the levee of the town and offer all sorts of 
prices for men to go and pull lumber. It is not unusual 
in cases of this kind for a man to have to pay from 50 
cents to $1.50 an hour for roustabouts, especially after 
night, and it looks like these things come to a climax at 
such times so as to throw a rush of work in the night. 











A Recommendation for European Docks. 


Returning to the question of the English docks for the 
first start, I am satisfied that it will not be long until 
they will install machinery for handling lumber and tim- 
ber, for if they do not awaken to the necessity of their 
own accord the Americans interested in the export trade 
will turn their attention to this matter at an early date. 
The conditions over there are a little different from what 
they are here. They do not take as kindly to labor sav- 
ing devices of any kind, not from any prejudice directly 
on the part of the commercial and industrial interests, 
but because the laboring class, and especially organized 
labor, has fought machinery and labor saving devices for 
years and continues to fight with characteristic English 
bull dog stubbornness. To avoid friction and interrup- 
tion of business the commercial and industrial factors 
over there have been hesitating to adopt labor saving de- 
vices of any kind beyond the time when they become sat- 
isfied they are commercial necessities. We may think 
that we have the same matter to contend with on this 
side, which we have to a degree, but the difference is 
great and there seems to be something in the air in this 
country which makes unreasonable conditions on the 
ed of organized labor unhealthy and generally short 
ived. 

On this side of the water we are already making 
progress at loading docks, though there is no questior 
that we have plenty to do yet before turning our atten- 
tion to the other side, unless a ten strike is made by 
developing both ends of the line at once. The docks at 
Newport News are becoming modernized quite exten- 
sively, but I am rather suspicious that even here the 
lumber question has been neglected, or at least made 
secondary to other commercial interests. Pensacola, 
Fla., is also coming to the front arid so is New Orleans. 
and what is New Orleans doing outside of advertising 
itself to the world in the contention between the Car 
Service Association and the Exporters’ Association? 
Will not some one, knowing this contention between the 
railway people and the lumber exporters is going on, go 
out on the docks and tell us just exactly how they do 
load this stuff on the ships and then get his “think” 
“ing and tell us how it might be done if the spirit of 
the twentieth century were carried out? 


Some American Methods. 

If we go out and follow the log from the stump to the 
shipping point in the woods where a modern saw mill is 
doine the manufacturing we can get some ideas which 
emphasize the utility of machinery in deck work, when 
it comes down to the laborious work of loading and un- 
loading vessels at shipping points. We not onlv have 
Machines for loading logs on the car from the skids out 
It the woods. but also have them for use in the swamps 
and where there is no chance for hauline. These “snake” 
the logs from quite a distance each side of the railroad 
and then swing them aboard of the car. There are a 
number of these appliances and their value is so gener- 
Vv recognized that the man with a mill of any magni- 
quite feels that he is behind the times until he gets one. 
“ome of these are so complete that a whole train of cars 
ean be worked through the loader and loaded up in time 
not much greater than would be consumed in loading 
one car by hand. Nor does this appliance stop here, for 


the cars and fastenings are so arranged that when a 
train of logs pulls into the mill a car of logs can be 
dumped practically as quickly as the mule driver can 
dump ome of the old regulation dump carts. 

We are all more familiar with the mechanical appli- 
ance for handling the logs during the process of manu- 
facture at the mill than we are with the loading 
machines in the woods. It begins with the steam 
jacker, gets its lift from the wench and its turn from the 
nigger and is run out with the live rollers. At the tail 
end of the mill the process becomes diversified a little; 
sometimes it is a live roller conveyor which takes the 
lumber along through the yard, distributing it at the 
foot of the individual piles with what looks to the ob- 
server like a degree of intelligence almost human. Again 
it is an endless chain conveyor going toward the dry 
house and over at the dry house end the stacking ma- 
chine, which not only stacks the lumber on the dry 
house cars but does it in the most approved and scierr- 
tifie manner. 

It seems strange that this mechanical handling of lum- 
ber should practically stop as soon as it gets through the 
mill, or at least with its going through the last process 
at the point of manufacture and being loaded on the 
car, but it is a fact nevertheless that all the ingenuity 
of the industry seems to have been certered in the process 
between the stump and the tail end of the manufacturing 
plant. At many a plant where all these modern appli- 
ances may be seen will be found a man loading the cars 
by hand in the same old fashioned way that calls for 
more muscle and elbow grease thar brains and twentieth 
century ideas. This may sound like wandering away a 
little from the subject of docks, but it all applies, for 
what we want is modern methods from the shipping 
point at the mill until the stock is delivered in the re- 
tailer’s yard, and even in the yard there is room for 
appliances to facilitate the handling of the larger 
classes; and it is a pleasure to note some tendencies in 
this line and appliances for loading wagons at some 
northern retail yards. 

How Our System Might Be Extended. 

At the docks is the place to begin with modern ap- 
pliances and if at these great exporting docks the im- 
mense quantities justify am outlay for machinery which 
could not be thought of at a saw mill shipping point at 
this time. Then when once a thing is started and the 
man of the industry gets to thinking about it the solu- 
tion will be comparatively easy. One thing will suggest 
another and the other something else, until the first 
thing we know it will be considered old fashioned to 
think about loading a car by hand. Our export trade in 
lumber has already reached the point where it becomes 
practically imperative to resort to some better means for 
loading and unloading. Then the outlook is that this 
business will continue to grow notwithstanding the fact 
that we are continually being reminded that our forests 
are becoming exhausted, for a Yankee business man if 
he knew he had only three cars of lumber to draw 
from all time to come would ship two cars immediately 
and promise to ship the other in thirty days at an ad- 
vance in price. 

Suggestions to Inventors. 

Modern development in the tramsmission of power in 
either small or large factors is such that there is an 
opportunity to choose between various methods -for de- 
vising machines to do this work. We have cranes both 
rotating and traveling, link belt and cable conveyors of 
various styles, live roller systems and any manner of 
conveying apparatuses to choose from. The main point, 
however, seems to be to devise ways and means for tak- 
ing up and depositing lumber. The depositing would not 
be such a hard problem either, but to get up a machine 
that would dive down into a dark hold of a vessel and 
dodge around barrels and under cotton bales and all 
sorts of nooks and corners amd fish out a plank here and 
a 2x4 scantling yonder and then pull a big square stick 
out of an open space somewhere and a bundle of quarter 
sawed panel stock somewhere else and top the whole pile 
with a bale of cypress shingles and then distribute it 
again suggests a task fully as laborious as that of the 
man with the long queer mame who got up a linotype 
machine. He did get up a machine though and that is 
just the point IT am driving at. All we need is a little 
of Chieago’s “TI will” and a continuous application of 
Yankee genius and it will not be long before instead of 
saving “T will” it will be in order to say “We have.” 

Once we get the mechanical idea installed at the large 
export docks, the next large shipping points will get at- 
tention and by the time they are properly equipped a 
bright idea will work into the cranium of some lumber- 
man and smaller factors in shipping ports will have 
their inning. too. The the matter will develop nicely, 
taking in all our lake and river traffic, then our large 
railway certers and finally winding up by reaching the 
saw mill itself and filling the space between the mill and 
ear where the mechanical developments seem to stop. IT 
do not feel like attempting to point out just how and 
when this may be done, but I am going on record here 
now as saying that another decade will see something 
of this kind. Tf any ome wishes to talk on the other side 
of this question let us have his say; then we are ready 
for the question of who will start this thing. J.C. T. 
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The American LUMBERMAN referred recently to the 
use of sawdust mortar as a covering for steam pipes, as 
suggested in the American Machinist by F. A. Nystrom. 
This plan contemplated the building of boxes around 
the pipes which were to be filled with the sawdust 
mortar. Tt is not always possible, however, to box a 
pipe. and the use of a little fire clay intermixed in the 
mortar makes it possible to wrap it on a pipe under a 
covering of muslin. The mortar must of course have a 
sufficient amount of earth ingredient so that the saw- 
dust cannot possibly carbonize and eatch fire. 


Tales of the Trade. 


Profits Gone Glimmering. 





People are much more likely to tell about their win- 
nings than their losses, and about the times when they 
showed their good judgment than when they made busi- 
ness mistakes, but George E. Scott, of the A. M. Stevens 
Lumber Company, Dyersburg, Tenn., is enough of a 
philosopher to enjoy a joke on himself, or at any rate 
to endure it if thereby a lesson is pointed. 

The other day he gave an instructive bit of experi- 
ence of his own, or rather of his company, in connec- 
tion with a small timber tract, which illustrated how 
experienced lumbermen may be fooled as to the value 
of timber property. 

About ten years ago Mr. Scott bought for his com- 
pany 800 acres of hardwood timber for $800, land and 
all. It was largely cottonwood. The logging super- 
intendent was instructed to clear it all up because 
it lay on a stream which the company wished to aban- 
don. At the end of the operation the superintendent 
reported that all the log timber had been taken off, 
and as Mr. Scott had an offer of $2.50 an acre for 
it, showing a handsome profit on the land alone, he 
sold it. This was about five years ago. The next sea- 
son the buyer got enough cottonwood from the tract 
to pay for it, has been working on it ever since and 
now it is worth $5 an acre for the timber that remains, 
saying nothing about the land itself. 





A Lumberman Kiteist. 


Walter Slagle, treasurer of F. M. Slagle & Co., Alton, 
Iowa, takes a deep interest in aerial navigation of 
every description. He does not assert that as yet he 
has reached a point that he can build a successful fly- 
ing machine, but he is constantly experimenting in 
that direction. Every time he hears of a new fangled 
kite he makes one and gives it to the breeze. The room 
back of the office is represented as a veritable kite 
factory. He puts wings and heads and tails on them 
and then studies the way they behave when permitted 
to mount skyward. Ina scientific journal he read about 
a box kite and forthwith constructed one. F. M. Slagle, 
of the firm, thought he was using a good deal of mold- 
ing and high grade siding, but, knowing his brother 
had only this one hobby, said nothing. When com- 
pleted the kite was as big as a millinery store. It was 
a department kite, made up of a conglomeration of 
boxes. There were boxes sticking out in every direc- 
tion. He spent his off hours for weeks making the 
kite, and to prevent losing it said he would fly it with 
a very heavy cord, as he was satisfied it would pull 
like a horse. One Tuesday when the wind was right 
he took it out in the middle of one of the hundred-acre 
fields for which Iowa is noted and gave it the bits, 
as it were. It fairly spurned the earth, and as the 
awkward looking thing rose higher and higher it was 
the proudest moment of Mr. Slagle’s life. The vision 
of an air ship that was an air ship was before him. 
The kite struck a strong current of wind and bounded 
upward and to the southeast. Mr. Slagle was so 
elated that any thought of disaster to anything but 
his kite had not entered his mind. But of a sudden 
he became conscious that he was very unsteady on 
his legs, and soon was being hauled over the ground 
at a rapid rate. He had become entangled in the 
twine. He kicked the best he could and wildly threw 
his arms, but the twine would not let go. He tried 
to stick his heels in the ground, but the great, remorse- 
less kite dragged him along. A still stronger cur- 
rent seemed to catch the kite and Mr. Slagle went 
bumping over the ground, with first his heels up and 
then his head, his weight being sufficient to keep 
the kite from lifting him bodily. He did not know 
what kind of a current would come the kite’s way next. 
He might be landed in Mars, or set straddle of a horn 
of the moon like a witch of old. He saw he was mak- 
ing straight for a wire fence, and with heroic effort 
he pulled himself together, got his knife from his pocket 
and eut the cord. Though not seriously injured, his 
clothes were badly soiled and his face looked as though 
it had been run through a cotton picker. He says the 
last he saw of his kite it was sailing over into Cherokee 
county. 


Prosperity in the South. 


Everybody knows that 10-cent cotton in the south last 
fall made everybody prosperous there, from the planter 
down to the negroes who picked the crop. The latter 
haven’t spent all their money yet and they are buying 
everything from $10 suits of silk underwear and $8 plug 
hats to red candy and redeye. “Al.” Whitmarsh, the 
sales manager at Texarkana, Ark., for William 
Buchanan, the yellow pine manufacturer, tells the fol- 
lowing story of Texas prosperity among the negro ele- 
ment: 

Th was an old negro who ran a piece of land in north 
Texas last ear on shares and who made about fifty bales 
of cotton. dt course when it was sold, old “Uncle” drove to 
town and bought everything in sight. He gave the old 
woman a couple of new gowns, new clothes for all the kids, 
bought a team of mules, a new wagon and all the sow belly 
and corn meal he needed for six months. Then he n 
to look for the luxuries. He had three girls at home, and 
he went into a music store in Marshall, Tex., and asked to 
see an organ, or melodion. The clerk showed his stock and 
the old man asked the price and it was given him. “Boss,” 
he said, “jes’ load three ob dem organs into my wagon. I’se 
got three gals, ’en I wants one for each ob ’em.” 

It is safe to say that that old negro has musie galore 
this year in his Texas cabin. 
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A Review of Primitive Lumber Sawing Devices—An 
English Tribute to American Wood- 
Working Machinery. 

The twenty-eighth annual special issue of the Timber 
Trades Journal, London, March 2%, 18 at hand, and ia 
a very creditable production. In addition to the annual 
reviews there is an especially interesting retrospect of 
the century, more particularly in relation to the lum- 
ber trade in England, but containing much information of 
a broader scope. Particularly is this so in regard to 
its review of the early history of the saw mill, which 
is so good that we cannot resist the temptation to 
reproduce it, giving the appreciative credit which it 
deserves: : 

The development of the timber trade has been due to so 
great an extent to the introduction into general use of various 


kinds of woodworking machinery that in speaking of its 
growth during the preceding century some remarks on the in- 


vention and gradual improvement of the mechanical means 
of converting timber seem indispensable. 

It was not till the last half of the eighteenth century 
that the’ saw mill came into general use in these islands. 


It was bitterly resented in the first instance by the labor- 
ing classes, as, indeed, were labor saving inventions of all 
kinds. ‘Their introduction constantly resulted in riots, and 
the working classes, with views about as short-sighted as 
the trades unions at the present time, resolved if possible 
to prevent their employment. As a matter of fact, this 
popular antipathy retarded their adoption for general use 
in this country for about a century. A saw mill (a crude 
enough contrivance, doubtless) was erected in England as 
early as 1663, but the populace made short work of it. As 
late as 1767 there are records of saw mills destroyed through 
this popular prejudice. The motive power in the case of 
these early mills was elther wind or water—generally the 
latter. The steam saw mill did not come into general use 
in this country till about 1833. Probably the earliest 
description of a saw mill to be met with is that sent by the 
ambassador from Mary, Queen of England, to the court 
of Rome, which has reference to one then in the neighbor- 
hood of Lyons. It is perhaps worth while to quote it ver- 
batim. The ambassador writes: 
The saw mil! is driven with an upright wheel, and 

the water which maketh it go is gathered whole 

into a narrow trough, which delivereth the same 

water to the wheel. This wheel hath a plece of 

timber put to the axle tree end like the handle of a 

broche, and fastened to the end of a saw which, 

being turned by the force of the water, hoisteth up 

and down the saw, that it continually eateth in, 

and the handle of the saw is kept in a rigall of 

wood from swerving. Also the timber lieth, as it 

were, upon a ladder which is brought by little and 

little to the saw with another device. 

There are records of saw mills at work In various parts 
of Germany in very early times. Breslau, in Prussia, had 
its saw mill in 1427. The authorities at Erfurt, in Prussian 
Saxony, had a saw mill erected at the expense of the 
municipality in the year 1490. Even earlier than this, in 
1420, a saw mill was in operation in the Isle of Madeira. 
This appears to be about the date at which the saw mill 
was first introduced into Europe in a practical, though 
doubtless in a very primitive form. As, however, there tis 
nothing new under the sun, the discovery of earlier records 
still need never surprise us, and indeed it is stated, though 
on what authority we know not, that a saw mill existed on 
the River Roer, in Germany, in the fourth century. Possibly 
investigations of ancient Egyptian monuments will some day 
establish the fact that the subjects of Rameses, worked saw 
mills on the banks of the Nile,* or that the introduction of 
labor saving machinery was one of the grievances of the 
hardly used Israelites. But we have not come to that so far, 
and the readers of the Timber Trades Journal must therefore 
rest content for the present with the latest results of 
contemporary research. Certain definite records we have of 
the date at which the saw mill was first utilized in place 
of manual labor in various countries of Europe. In Norway 
it was introduced about the year 1530, and as the exporta- 
tion of timber was appreciably increased thereby by its em- 
ployment led to the Imposition of a deal tithe by Christian 
III, in 1545. The first saw mill of Holland was erected by 
Zaandam in 1596, and its invention is credited by the 
Dutch to Cornelius Cornelissen. This was apparently a 
wind saw mill, the use of wind as the motive power having 
been generally preferred by the Dutch and the wind mill 
being still at the present day employed in Holland for that 
pareees. The first saw mill in Sweden was not erected until 
653. 

The Saw Mill an American Development. 

It was in America, however, that the saw mill, when once 
introduced, took the firmest root. and it is probable that 
the output of saw mills in the United States toward the 
close of the last century was greater than in any other 
country in the world. There was no prejudice there in favor 
of manual labor, and the vast extent of the forests that 
required clearing led to this kind of machinery being eagerly 
adopted and widely employed. The first American saw mill 
of which we have any authentic record was erected on 
Salmon Falls river, near the present city of Portsmouth, 
N. H., between the years 1631 and 1635. A saw mill was 
built In Scituate, Mass., in 1656. Another existed near 
Duxbury in 1664, and there are records of the erection of 
several others during the ensuing twenty years. They came 
into use in Virginia about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. and a tract exists. published In London in 1650, 
which deals, among other things, with “the making of the 
saw mill very useful in Virginia for cutting of timber and 
clapboards to build withall, and its conversion to other as 
profitable uses.” The following “explication of the saw 
mill, an engine wherewith by the force of a wheel in the 
water to cut timber with great speed,” occurs in its pages: 

This engine is very common in Norway and 
mountians of Sweden, wherewith they cut great 
quantities of deal boards: which engine is very nec- 
essary to be in a great Towne and Forrest, to cut 
timber, whether into planks or otherwise. This 
heer is not altogether like those of Norway; for 
they make the piece of timber approach the sawes on 
certain wheels with teeth, but because of repara- 
tions which those tooth’d wheels are often aukject 
to, I will omit that use: and instead thereof, put 
tow weights, about 2. or 300. pound weight a plece, 
whereof one is marked A and the other B. The 
cords wherewith the sayed weights doe hang, to be 
fastened at the end of the 2. peeces of moving wood, 


“There has come down to us in these very Egyptian monu- 
merits proof that the use of diamond toothed circular saws In 
cutting stone was common at that early period, the marks 


of the saw being visible in the stone. The simpler gel 
tion of the same mechanical principles in the cutting of 
lumber must also have been familiar to them.—EpDITOR 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
which slide on 2. other peeces of fixed wood, by the 
means of certaine small pulleys, which should be 
within the house, and so the sayed peeces of moving 
wood, which advancing always towards the sawes 
rising and falling, shall be quickly cut into 4, 5. or 6. 
peeces, as you shall please to put on saws, and 
placed at what distance you will have for the 
thicknesse of the planks or bords ye will cut. And 
when a peece is cut, then let one with a lever turne 
a Rowler, whereto shall be fastened a strong cord 
which shall bring back the sayed peece of wood, and 
lift again the weights; and after put aside the 
peece already cut, to take againe the sawes against 
another peece of wood. Which once done, the 
ingenious Artist may easily convert the same to 
an instrument of threshing wheat, breaking of 
hemp or flax, and other as profitable uses. 

The block we reproduce from the work in question will 
give a very fair idea of the water saw mill as first intro- 
duced into America, though the article, which, as we learn, 
was turned out at Canton, Mass., at the rate of 150 to 200 
annually during the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
was unquestionably a much more finished piece of ma- 
chinery. At this date the export of timber from North 
America was estimated at 65,856,000 running feet (including 
80,800,000 shingles, 1,080 cedar and oak strip knees, and 
191 house frames), so that the industry had already attained 
considerable proportions, and its annual growth made 
steadily increasing demands on the saw mill engineer. 

The man to whom, more than to any other, woodworking 
machinery owes its evolution from the simple saw mill or saw 
frame of the eighteenth century to the far more elaborate 
machinery of the present day is Sir Samuel Bentham. ‘The 
principles of the patents which he took out in the last decade 
of the eighteenth ooo have indeed been greatly elaborated 
upon; but a large number of the most important machines 
of the present day owe their initiation to Bentham’s ma- 
chanical genius. Planing machines with rotary cutters to 
cut on several sides of the wood at once, veneer cutting 
machines, horizontal stone saws, molding and recessing ma- 
chines, level sawing machines, tenon cutting by means of 
circular saws, and many other adaptations of the principles 
at work in these, were inventions of this remarkable man. 
But for the introduction into general use of machinery 
embodying these various inventions this country had still to 
wait some forty or fifty years. Brunel, indeed, about 1805, 
fitted up the government dock yard at Portsmouth with 
sawing machinery, including reciprocating and circular saws; 
but in those days, we presume, the government were more up 
to date than they are at the present, and at any rate the 
ordinary timber merchant did not follow suit for considerable 
time. Partly, doubtless, woodworking machinery was not 
purchasable at a price within the means of the ordinary 
buyer, and partly it wanted these finishing touches which 





AN EARLY AMERICAN WATER SAW MILL. 


make the difference between smooth working and those 
constant hitches which destroy the practical value of an in- 
vention, however ingenious. 


A Tribute to American Genius. 


After a review of the more important English firms 
contributing toward the further improvement of this 
class of machinery, the review continues: 


It would take too long here to go into the history of 
American woodworking machinery, which well deserves an 
article to itself. The firm of C. B. Rogers & Co., of Norwich, 
Conn., was the parent firm from which sprang, directly or 
indirectly, most of the principal American firms of the present 
day, notably the gigantic firm of Fay & Egan Company. 
America had undoubtedly made great advances in the develop- 
ment of woodworking machinery long before British firms 
in general came to a realization of the fact. This was 
partly due to the fact that American machines were not 
always suitable to the work required to be done here and 
needed frequently to be adapted and modified to suit 
English methods !and partly, also, American enterprise had 
not yet broken down our insular prejudice in favor of our 
home product. Certain it is that the first show at which 
American woodworking machinery exhibits claimed special 
European attention was the Paris exhibition of 1867. The 
exhibit of the United States at Paris upon this occasion was 
particularly commented upon in the reports made to all the 
overnments whose people were represented there. Prof. 

eauleaux, for instance, director of the Industrial Academy 
at Berlin, reported to the Russian government as follows: 

Upon the whole it may be said that in machine 
industry England has partly lost her former undis- 
uted leadership, or that she is at least about to 
ose it. * * ® The Americans are distinguished 
from us by more direct and rapid conception. 
¢ * * They really construct in accordance with 
the severest theoretical abstraction, observing on the 
one side a distinctly marked out aim, weighing on 
the other the already available means, or creating 
new ones, and then proceeding regardless of prece- 
dents as straight as possible for the object. 

We may note that C. B. Rogers & Co. obtained the gold 
medal at this exhibition. It is to the credit of the English 
firm of Ransome & Co. that they realized the value of 
American ideas and designed some of their most successful 
machines on American lines, appropriating the ideas and 
modifying them to suit the requirements of this country. 
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IN THE DOMINION. 

Orrawa, Ont., April 6—The Georgian Bay Lumber 
Company, of Waubaushene, Ont., has closed a successful 
season’s logging in the Blind river district and has taken 
out upwards of 100,000 pieces, which will yield in the 
neighborhood of 11,000,000 feet. 

The Rat Portage Lumber Company, of Rat Portage, 
Ont., is said to have taken out 50,000,000 feet of logs this 
season, 

George E. Jackson, of Buffalo, has secured a contract 
to deliver a stock of about 1,500,000 feet of hemlock to 
parties in Montreal as soon as navigation shall open, 


The stock is mostly 12x12 stuff and comes from Alpena ° 


and other Lake Huron ports of Michigan. 

The immense quantity of timber necessary for the con- 
struction of the new pier to be erected at Maisonneuve, 
Montreal, has all been contracted for. Work upon this 
formidable undertaking will commence as soon as the ice 
shall break up in the St. Lawrence river. Poupore & 
Malone, the contractors, have purchased 12,000,000 feet 
of hemlock, spruce and pine and in addition they have 
in hand 1,000,000 feet of oak. Over 1,000 men will be 
employed on the works. 

In the wild northern districts of Quebee province, in 
the vicinity of Chicoutimi and Lake St. John, the pulp 
industry is making enormous strides, and in magnitude 
of operations this territory is about to break the world’s 
record. Americans interested, it is said, have decided to 
invest upwards of $5,000,000 in their undertaking. The 
mills that they purpose erecting upon the Grand Dis- 
charge are to be much more than double the capacity of 
those at Grand Mere, which are principally controlled by 
General Alger and Sir William Van Horne and friends, 

Speaking during debate in the Ontario legislature, 

recently, W. A. Charlton, who is an expert lumberman 
and a man of accurate information, gave an interesting 
resume of the timber resources of Ontario. In brief, 
Mr. Charlton sees enough pine timber standing in the 
province to last 150 years at the present rate of cut- 
ting, not taking into consideration the reforesting and 
regrowth, and an asset worth at least $100,000,000. He 
figures it out that there are 26,000 square miles of 
timbered land in Ontario west of the Ottawa river and 
south of the 48th parallel of latitude, and in the Rainy 
river district. Reckoning this at 1,000,000 feet to the 
square mile, he concludes that there are 26,000,000,000 
feet, board measure, of square timber to be cut. At 
current rates this timber is worth to the Ontario gov- 
ernment about $91,000,000. Add to this the crown dues 
on the 8,000,000,000 feet under license gives an esti- 
mated amount of $9,000,000 more. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is said that Mr. Charlton is rather under 
than over the mark. Timber sales in the future are 
likely to bring more money. Since confederation, the 
dues have increased from 50 cents to $1.25, which shows 
that the tendency has been upward. Mr. Charlton said 
little about pulp wood, except to estimate that there’ 
were about 288,000,000 cords available in the northern 
areas of Ontario, explored during the past summer, and 
averaged at five cords an acre. At 40 cents a cord, 
which is the price the government charges to the licens- 
ees, Mr. Charlton adds, another $115,000,000 to his 
reckoning. In pine and pulp wood the province of 
Ontario has, therefore, an asset worth fully $215,000,000. 
It was also shown that the whole export of saw logs 
to the United States, since confederation thirty-three 
years ago, was 1,529,324,917 feet—that is, less than 10 
percent of the total output. The other 90 percent were 
sawn in Ontario, 


A NEW LONDON HOUSE. 

Announcement has reached us of the incorporation of 
Wm. Oliver, Sons & Howard, Ltd., with a share capital 
of £290,000, in 100,000 53 percent preferred shares and 
190,000 ordinary shares—a method of company forma- 
tion which is common: in England, though it would be 
somewhat of a novelty upon this side of the water to 
offer stock, for ‘sale in a new lumber enterprise, in small 
shares by popular subscription. 

The company is, however, of chief interest through its 
personnel and through its relations to old established 
firms. It takes over the business of William Oliver & 
Sons, in mahogany, hardwood and general timber trade; 
and also the hardwood portion of the business of W. W. 
Howard Bros, & Co., the accountant’s report showing an 
annual average profit upon these two businesses in the 
past of over £37,000. A. L. Howard, who to a large ex- 
tent has been instrumental in building up the hardwood 
business of W. W. Howard Bros. & Co., goes with 
the new firm,‘as one of the two managing directors, the 
other being Edward Thomas Oliver. The other two 
directors are Sir Richard Farrant, deputy chairman 
(who appears to have been imported into the business to 
comply with a time-honored custom in England of put- 
ting up a noble as a prominent personage in a stock 
company), and Joseph Ernest Oliver; the two Messrs. 
Oliver mentioned being nephews of Thomas Oliver, hith- 
erto sole proprietor of the business, but having been as 
sociated with the business for a number of year. 
Thomas Oliver, on account of ill health and for personal 
reasons, retires entirely from the business. Sir Richard 
Farrant, by the way, is announced as “deputy chairman 
and managing director of the Artizans, Labourers and 
General Dwellings Company, Ltd.” : 

The new company acquires, and will probably continue 
to operate, storage quarters from both of the old com- 
panies, that from W. W. Howard Bros & Oo., of course 
being the hardwood premises only, located at Canning 
Town and specially arranged for handling hardwoods. 
That company, aside from its hardwood department ac 
quired by the new firm, will continue to carry on its 
mahogany and other business as usual. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Southwestern Washington [Manufacturers Adopt the List—Senator Foster Again at Home—An 
Exhibit at the Pan-American—Condition of the Export Trade—New Operations in 
the Portland District—Activity in the Sugar Pine Belt. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SeaTTLE, WASH., April 6.—The Southwestern Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met at Che- 
halis last night. The following were present: 

J. A. Veness, Prescott & Veness, Winlock. 

H. J. Miller, H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

George McCoy, Napavine. 

J. G. Startup, H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

A. Allen, Mealy Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

F. Martin, H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia. 

C. 8. Gilchrist, Salzer Valley Lumber Company, Centralia. 

W. C. Miles, Rock Creek Lumber Company, McCormick. 

f. 8. Collins, Ostrander Logging Company, Ostrander. 

N. J. Blagen, Bucoda Lumber Company, Bucoda. 

7, G. Hatheway, Bucoda Lumber Company, Bucoda. 

A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Company, Enumclaw. 

§. Somerville, Somerville Bros., Napavine. 

The principal business of the meeting was the adop- 
tion of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation list, as per agreement entered into at the Ta- 
coma meeting on March 29. This is an advance of from 
50 cents to $3 over the January 18 list. The associa- 
tion will join the Pacific coast association as a body at 
a meeting to be held at Chehalis on April 12. 

The Monarch Lumber Company has been incorporated 
at Blaine with capital of $60,000. A saw mill of 60,000 
feet daily capacity and a shingle capacity of 600,000 
a day is being built. 

George E. Cooney & Co. are a new firm of whole- 
salers in the New York block, this city. a 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company is rebuilding 
its dry kilns destroyed by fire last week. 

The Thomas Merrill Lumber & Logging Company has 
been incorporated at Hoquaim with a capital stock of 
$200,000. ‘ 

The shingle packers at Ballard are on a strike, and 
all the shingle mills have been compelled to close. New 
crews are rapidly taking the place of the strikers. 





TRADE AT TACOMA. 


Tacoma, Wasu., April 6.—United States Senator and 
Mrs. Addison G, Foster returned to Tacoma on Thursday 
from Washington. Senator Foster appeared to be in 
excellent health and was at his desk today in his offices 
in the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s buildings. 
He announced that President McKinley and party will 
spend four days in this state upon the president’s tour 
of the Pacific coast. A cruise about Puget sound, prob- 
ably on the United States revenue cutter Grant, visiting 
the principal cities, is to be made a special feature of 
the president’s visit, relieving the monotony of the long 
rail journey. Upon leaving Washington Senator Foster 
visited New York and then came west to St. Paul, where 
Col. C. W. Griggs is under medical treatment. The 
senator states that Colonel Griggs is rapidly recovering. 
From St. Paul Senator Foster and party came direct to 
Tacoma. 

Executive Commissioner O. H. Moore, of the Wash- 
ington Pan-American Exposition Commission, has noti- 
fied lumber and shingle manufacturers that it has been 
decided to erect a handsome headquarters building as an 
addition to the lumber and forestry display from this 
state. It has also been decided to give space to special 
woodwork manufacturers at headquarters, as well as in 
the forestry building. Mills will also contribute speci- 
mens of wood, cuttings from big logs and timber selected 
to show durability and strength. 

The Tacoma harbormaster’s report for March shows 
the month’s foreign lumber shipments to have been 
1,434,249 feet, valued at $14,087. The coastwise lumber 
shipments for the month were 1,690,000 feet, valued at 
$16,500. This is considerably under the cargo lumber 
shipments of March, 1900, coastwise for that period be- 
Ing 5,123,000 feet and foreign 3,089,200 feet. 

Some heavy cargo shipments have been made during 
the past five days. The British steamship Port Albert 
cleared from the custom house here on Thursday with 
2,509,607 feet of lumber loaded at Port Gamble and at 
Port Blakeley and valued at $25,096. Her cargo is con- 
signed to Port Pirie. The British ship Glooscap cleared 
Wednesday with 1,387,518 feet of rough lumber, 2,000 
bundles of pickets aggregating 20,000 feet, and 1,115 
bundles of lath, aggregating 16,725 feet, valued in all at 
$14,000. The cargo is shipped by the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company and is consigned to Melbourne. The 
American schooner Charles E. Falke sailed Thursday 
— & cargo of 400,000 fect of rough and dressed lumber 
a southern California, consigned by the Tacoma Mill 

ompany, of Old Town. 
ete heeler, Osgood & Co. are handling an immense quan- 

y of redwood these days. A few weeks ago they 


bo gprs a shipment of half a million feet from Eureka, 
~al., that being the first redwood cargo shipment received 


Pade During the week they have received another 
8 nh of about 200,000 feet, also from Eureka. 

bi + Saget Lumber Company has this week received a 
teak A from Pennsylvania, near Pittsburg, amounting 
tose eee feet and all timber running from 24 


‘ in length. The order is f i i 
wil be all phere re dgrowectng or quick shipment and 
PP ee Scott, formerly of the United States volun- 
oo Ae the FE hilippines, arrived this week from Manila, 
Ca Pear en route to his old home at Norfolk, Va. 

Ptain Scott proposes returning to the islands shortly, 


taking with him a large quantity of saw mill machinery, 


which he will purchase while in the United States, he 
having acquired 8,000 acres of valuable timber lands in 
the islands. 

The steamer Charles Nelson which sailed from Tacoma 
for Skagway during the week stopped at Vancouver to 
take on 60,000 feet of lumber for the construction of new 
river steamers for the White Pass & Yukon railroad. 

Montesano logging advices state that four camps on 
the Wishkah have been forced to suspend operations on 
account of the immense jams formed in the river about 
eighteen miles from Aberdeen. It is said that 10,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000 feet of logs are in the jam. 

Inman & Goodwin have sold their saw mill, located on 
the Deschutes river, three miles from Rainier, to J. O. 
Howell, formerly employed by the Robinson Lumber Com- 
pany. The mill, which has been shut down for several 
days, has been started. 

The Custer Lumber Company’s new saw mill at Fran- 
ces, near South Bend, is expected to be running by May 
1. The mill will cut 20,000 feet daily of fir exclusively. 

The shingle market is very firm and steady, with a 
continuation of the big demand, and some sales reported 
at $1.50. ‘he Robinson Lumber Company’s shingle mill 
near Rainier has been closed for three weeks for lack of 
bolts. 

The new 1,043-ton barkentine James Tuft sailed from 
Ballard during the week with a cargo of 1,500,000 feet 
lumber, of which 800,000 feet was loaded at Tacoma, 
being consigned to Australia by the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company. 


FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 

PortLAND, Ore., April 1.—The steamship Saint Bede, 
under charter to the Pacific Export Lumber Company, 
has arrived, and will move up to the Portland Lumber- 
ing Company’s plant and begin loading for Tailen Wan 
and Port Arthur. The Norman Isles is at the North 
Pacific mill taking in cargo for the orient, and the sail- 
ing ship Thessalus is finishing off a cargo for South 
Africa. The three vessels will carry about 7,000,000 feet 
of lumber. There is a better demand for foreign ship- 
ments at present, and now: that ocean freights are declin- 
ing it is easier to work business. The schooner Novelty 
is loading at Simpson’s mill, down at the mouth of the 
Columbia, for Australia. The Chehalis has sailed from 
that mill for Australia. The schooners J. M. Weather- 
wax and Occidental, which have been loading at the 
Portland Lumbering Company plant, have sailed for 
Alaska. 

The Northern Pacifie Railway Company, which has 
been turned down on some of its scrip holdings in 
Idaho, has filed notice of an appeal from the decision of 
the local land office at Lewiston, Idaho, by which entry 
was refused on about 8,000 acres of white pine lands in 
the Saint Maries district. The company appeals on the 
ground that the local office erred in receiving filings by 
settlers on February 4, for the reason that the prior right 
of the state of Idaho had not expired. The state had 
sixty days from December 5, which the local officials held 
fell on Sunday, and they accordingly permitted the set- 
tlers to file on the following day. 

Idaho is enjoying more activity in timber and saw mill- 
ing than any other part of the northwest at present and 
a large number of new mills are building or the owners 
are preparing to build. Cobban & Casey, the Montana 
firm who have secured heavy scrip holdings all through 
the best timbered portions of the state, are to build at 
Payton; Emmet and Horseshoe Bend, Idaho; Kroetch 
Bros. are putting in a 50,000-foot mill at Harrison, and 
Fred Grant has nearly completed a 60,000-foot mill at 
Harrison. Frank Campbell, F. N. Gilbert and Warren 
Truitt, of Moscow, Idaho, have just purchased 15,000,000 
feet of fir, tamarack and yellow pine near Troy, Idaho. 
The Moscow Milling Company will saw the timber. 

W. J. Ferrell, O. H. Schwerdtmann and H. F. Padgham, 
of this city, have filed articles of incorporation for the 
Star Box Factory; capital stock, $8,000. 

The Pacific Empire Lumber Company, of South Bend, 
Wash., has purchased the Wintermute claims on Cedar 
river, Pacific county, Washington, and now has about 
3,000 acres of the best cedar in that section. 

One of the largest logging deals that has been closed 
on the Columbia river for a long time was made last 
Thursday, when the Pelton-Armstrong Company, of this 
city, purchased the entire interest of J. B. Yeon in the 
Cathlamet logging camps. The purchase included 40,000,- 
000 feet of standing timber, dams, camp equipment ete. 
The purchase of this outfit gives the Pelton-Armstrong 
Company full control of about all of the desirable timber 
on the Elokomin river in Wakiakum county, Washing- 
ton. It has 100 men in the woods now and will increase 
the force as the weather becomes more settled. 








a 
OREGON AND WASHINGTON NOTES. 

PorTLAND, OrE., April 7.—A half interest in the Port- 
land Lumbering Company’s plant, better known as the 
“Pennoyer mill,” has been bought by J. K. and J. G. 
Wentworth, of Michigan. The mill was owned by O. A. 
Ritan, ex-Governor Pennoyer and Everding & Farrell, 
of this city. It has been running on full time since 
Ritan and his associates secured control of it, and 
several cargoes for Alaska and San Francisco have 
loaded there within the past two months. It also has a 


good local trade. It is reported that the capacity of 
the mill will be increased at once. 

The general activity in the Portland saw mills has 
given employment to more towboats than have ever been 
engaged in the work of towing logs on the Willamette 
and Columbia rivers before. But one company, the 
North Pacifie mills, operates its own boats, and the 
rest of the towing is done by outside boats. One towing 
company keeps four boats constantly engaged and 
another company three. Each of these. companies is 
building a new boat, and a third new steamer is being 
constructed by another party. 

The Simpson mill, at South Bend, is turning out 
about 75,000 feet of lumber a day and has a large force 
of carpenters at work on the new mill in course of 
construction. A portion of the frame work is already 
up and the mill will be shut down May 1, so that the 
old building can be torn out and the new one finished. 
It is expected to be ready for operation by July 15. 

Bailey Bros. & Muckle, who have been carrying on 
extensive logging operations on the Coweeman in Cow- 
litz county, Washington, have just opened a new dam 
on Baird creek. This is one of the largest dams on the 
lower Columbia section, having a head of forty feet. 
It took out over 1,000,000 feet of logs and an immense 
amount of drift. 

C. L. DuBois has purchased the interest of L. W. Du- 
Bois in the DuBois saw mill at Vancouver, Wash. The 
firm name is now DuBois & Son. 

Flinn, Flinn & Ewing are building a 25,000-foot saw 
mill on Greasy creek, near Philomath, Ore. 

S. C. Sparks, of Blue River, Ore., is arranging to 
build a mill at that point. It will have a daily capacity 
of about 100,000 feet. 


F FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., April 6.—Towle Bros., one of 
the best known and wealthiest lumber firms in Cali- 
fornia, report the sale of their Nevada City interests 
to M. L. and D. Marsh, of the same locality. Hith- 
erto there have been two yards in Nevada City but 
this change of operations will result in joint owner- 
ship of the yards in a city where demand for lumber 
is extensive and heavy. 

Showing to what extent the sugar pine industry has 
attained the McCloud River Lumber Company intends 
to utilize over 100 cars a day in shipping its output 
to the markets of this country. This is an exception- 
ally heavy run and the company is to be congratu- 
lated on its energy in building up such a trade. 

The Minor mill, at Glendale, Cal., is engaged in get- 
ting out pine logs from its redwood land near Eureka. 
This timber ranges from 16 to 120 feet in length and 
will be used in the Bendixen ship yard at Eureka. 
Isaac Minor has also recently purchased a tract of 
timber in Del Norte county of 20,000 acres and the pur- 
chase price ran away up in the hundred thousands, as 
the parcel of lands is one of the best tracts on the 
western slope. 

Eastern capital has recently secured control of several 
thousands of acres of Humboldt county redwood land. 
The Merryman Fruit, Land & Lumber Company, of 
Michigan, has bought about 10,000 acres at an aver- 
age price of $14 an acre, and C. A. Smith, of Minne- 
apolis, has bought 30,000 acres in connection with 
several others. These are rather heavy purchases and 
the timber land is of the finest in the state. There 
will be no early endeavor made to log these lands for 
the prices of redwood do not guarantee even the cost 
of operating the mill in these days of stiff competition. 

The lumbering business of Siskiyou county is increas- 
ing with astonishing rapidity. This year’s output will 
probably double that of 1900, for some of the mills 
have as many as 900 men on their pay rolls. Three 
new mills will be erected before long on the property 
in that county recently purchased by the Walker syndi- 
cate, while the Westovers will also build one in the 
near future. Coggins Bros., at Igerna, are making great 
strides in the lumber field and their new plants at 
Slatonis and Siskiyou Mountain will add to the annual 
output of the sugar pine belt. Prices are high and 
the demand is heavy, so there is every reason to believe 
that this is the most successful and paying branch of 
the California lumber trade. 

The Russian Gulch mill, above Duncan’s Mills, will be 
operated this year by Kimble & Wendt, the new owners. 
The other mills adjacent to this one will be busy 
this year after some years of idleness. 

The Sanger Lumber Company will probably erect a 
hospital near Converse Basin this season for the use of 
its men who may be injured in the performance of 
their duty. Nurses will be employed and the feeling 
is prevalent among the employees that the company 
well deserves their y Br endeavors. 

The Grass Valley yard of Birce & Smart has been 
purchased by the Yuba Development Company. This 
concern is making strong endeavors to buy the yards 
in the various small towns throughout this section of 
the country and where it cannot gain control of the old 
yards it talks of instituting new ones with an idea 
of general consolidation throughout Nevada county. 
Just what the Development eompany intends doing in 
the end is difficult to say, but there is “something 
doing” without doubt. 

The Albion Lumber Company is progressing with its 
new mill plant and the work will shortly be finished. 
There will not be a more modern plant in the redwood 
belt and the mill output should be of the finest in 
the land. The Union company, at Fort Bragg, is get- 
ting along in its effort to fill the large order from 
St. Louis and the last shipment will be made before 
many weeks, These two companies, with the Pacific, are 
the large ones of California and the eastern business 
of the redwood belt is in their hands. 
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Secretary Gorsuch’s Indian Hunt. 

To drop down into Kansas City from Chicago was like 
striking the banana belt. The day I left Chicago was 
election day and the city seemed to be full of dirty polli- 
tics and dirty streets. In the Missouri town it was so 
warm I was inclined to take off both coats and swing 
around in my shirt sleeves as I do up in the Iowa corn- 
field districts. I discarded my overcoat and overshoes 
and caught the sniffles before I went to bed. I never 
expect to become very wise in this short life. 

Harry Gorsuch, secretary of the Missouri, Arkansas & 
Oklahoma association, was busy with his new project of 
annexing Indian Territory to the association. His head 
was full of expansion. He wants to gather in every 
lumberman in the territory, and if they will not attend 
the convention and leave their tomahawks at home he 
will tell them to swing their little scalping axes in their 
helis and come along. He says there are 200 yards in 
the territory, that thirty have promised to come in, and 
when he gets the consent of seventy-five the act of asso- 





“His head was full of expansion.” 


ciation expansion will be performed. ‘This will be inside 
of sixty days, he thinks. As an inducement he tells 
some of them they have never seen so much fun as they 
will have if they bring their squaws to the association 
meetings. 

Mr. Gorsuch says his association has 1,300 members, 
and that from January 1 to April 1 100 new names were 
placed on the list. In March at least one new member 
was added every day. The secretary has a plan of his 
own when members pay their annual dues. He issues a 
new certificate, which being neatly lithographed he 
thinks pleases the yard dealers, and then, as many of 
them do, they hang the certificates on their office walls, 
which furnishes proof positive that they are not only 
members but fresh members, and have paid their dues 
like good business men. He does not seem to be super- 
stitious as to the number of members his association 
has. He would rather have 1,300 than 1,299, and is look- 
ing for the dead line to be safely passed and the members 
to keep rolling in. I thought if I came by the way of 
Kansas City Secretary Gorsuch would go to the Texas 
conventicn with me, but he said he was so busy corralling 
the Indian Territory yard men that positively he 
couldn’t get away, and so I have to pull out on the long 
trip alone. I wish I was rich enough to take a Pullman 
carload of lumbermen with me wherever I go. 


We Should Be Thankful There Are Others. 


You know there are some of us who can do these nice 
things only in our minds, while others can really do 
them. Before I was in J. B. White’s office fifteen min- 
utes he had written me out a pass on the railroad of 
his company and inserted on it “With board at the 
Grandin hotel.” “If you go now and stay until the 
expiration of the pass, December 31, all the better,” said 
he. “Our road crosses the Current river twice, at 
points thirty miles apart. The conductor will let you off 
at one of these points, and by the time you reach the 
other crossing where we will take you on again your boat 
will be full of fish.” 

If you are a lumbermay I need not tell you who Mr. 
White is. He is a big gun in the yellow pine lumber 
business—at least a 12-inch cannon. He sells through 
his Kansas City office 200,000,000 feet of lumber yearly. 
He told me that on April 1 he was 700 carloads behind 
his orders, and it was no April fool day either. Mr. 
White told of firm prices and broken stocks at the mills, 
yet he is not an advocate of higher prices. Still he does 
not call lumber high as compared with other products. 
He instanced iron, hogs, horses. He pays 100 percent 
more for horses than he did a very few years ago. He 
uses hundreds of mules at his several mills, and today 
they are 75 percent higher than they were two years 





back. He says that from 1893 to 1897, the period that 
tried the big lumbermen’s souls, he suggested to his 
brother stockholders te huy him out and he would retire 
to a farm—by the way ust as I did when the financial 
cyclone struck the councry and set so many of us on our 
heads. ‘There were hundreds of thousands invested and 
no profit coming in except from the commissaries. He 
also suggested, with a smile that had a meaning, that it 
would have been a good time for somebody to have 
bought him out. My! but if I had the money he has 
made since the craft righted up I would not be scribbling 
here in the Midland hotel after midnight. The boys 
asked me to go out and have some fun, and that is where 
I would be, 

Mr. White says that back in the early ’70s, when he 
was running a retail yard, planing mill and saw mill in 
Pennsylvania, he got his lumber lore from the columns 
of the old Bay City Gazette, that finally was swallowed 
by the Timberman. As soon as he learned there was a 
new lumber journal in the field, called the Northwestern 
Lumberman, he subscribed for it. He did not say that 
reading these many years the lumber paper I have been 
so long connected with made him one of the world’s big- 
gest lumbermen, but I would not be surprised if some 
such idea was running through his head. 


A Big Concern in Big Quarters, 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company is a 13-inch cannon 
in the yellow pine industry, which is saying it is among 
the largest. ‘The offices of this company, being of the 
nature of the superlative, are worthy of the great concern 
that occupies them. Elegant is the adjective that should 
be applied to them, They are on the top floor of the 
Keith & Perry building, a building in which so many of 
the Kansas City lumbermen do business, and have glass 
doors, mirrors, rugs, carpets and desks which would be 
fine enough for King Ed VII. to write his state papers, 
or even love epistles, on. The designing and finishing of 
the offices was placed in the hands of an architect. On 
entering you stand in a rotunda, set around with col- 
umns. Here there is a round table, and easy chairs in 
which one may sit and read the lumber papers. One of 
the doors leading from the rotunda is beautifully hung 
with drapery and on it is announced in gilded letters 
that the president’s quarters are within. 

You may have seen R. A. Long, but I never had before. 
Handsome features, long brown mustache, dark expres- 
sive eyes, tastefully dressed, will in part ‘escribe him. 
Yet I doubt if President McKinley gets ‘rough more 
business every day of the week than does this slight 
built man. “I do not know Mr. Long anything like inti- 
mately,” said one of Kansas City’s large dealers, “for 
he is so busy that I should feel like intruding on his 





“This slight built man.” 


time to visit him.” Mr, Long, however, is an easy man 
to visit, being as cordial in manners as he is genteel in 
appearance, He has a high opinion of the value of yel- 
low pine lumber these days and thinks there are houses 
which may advance prices from 75 cents to $1.50 a thou- 
sand. 

“Tf you want to learn about our retail department Mr. 
Wilson will tell you more than you want to know,” said 
Mr. Long, as he showed me into Vice President S. H. 
Wilson’s room. Mr. Wilson has charge of the thirty-five 
yards of the company and is called the bear of the con- 
cern. Notwithstanding he is interested in hundreds of 
millions of feet in a manufacturing agd wholesale way, 
the bear comes to the surface when the retail interest is 
concerned, If this be so in a great manufacturer, how 
can they blame us yard fellows who are not interested 
in a foot of lumber at wholesale for being bears? There 
are some crochety manufacturers who do blame us, but 
Mr. Wilson doesn’t, for he knows how it is himself. 
President Long lacks much of being a bear, and Mr. Wil- 
son says the conflicting tendencies counterbalance and 
help to keep the craft steady, as it were. Now that is 
the true philosophy of life. Instead of wanting to kill 





people when they do not agree with us, if we would try 
to look at the matter from their standpoint, perhaps 
assimilate some of their ideas, and at the same time 
pump some of ours into them, we would get along jn 
more harmony and live longer for it. Several of the 
company’s yards are in Oklahoma and Mr. Wilson is of 
the opinion that we have reason to look for much from 
that territory, an opinion that in the past two days | 
have heard expressed by several who are interested jn 
yards down there. I expect to see a good deal of Okla. 
homa, and in due time, as the school girl says, I will dot 
down some of my impressions in this department. Sure 
it is that hundreds of eyes are looking in that direction 
just now, In these thirty-five retail yards of the Long-Bell 
company not to exceed thirty carloads of white pine are 
sold yearly. 
Excellent Business Men and Good Fellows. 


If the M ssouri and Kansas yard men do not bear in 
kindly remembrance J. M. Bernardin and C. J. Carter 
for the way they engineered the big banquet at the last 
annual a.sociation meeting they are tinged with ungrate. 
fulness. That banquet, as my grandfather used to say, 
was a rouser. Its memories linger with me still, | 
should never think of visiting Kansas City without see- 
ing these gentlemen. If geniality were a material you 
could blast chunks of it out of their offices. They both 
handle big interests; and what a mighty cheering sight 
it is to see a great business man something more than 
that! I do not bestow all my affections upon your all- 
business men. They get the physical dyspepsia, mental 
dyspepsia, die rich, and then for ought I know go to the 
devil. I will bet you $4 that somewhere on the route 








“Shoving out trainloads of lumber.” 


the average business man is made to understand that 
when he selected the dollar for his chief god he made a 
mistake. Don’t you believe that after all a pleasant 
word and a warm grasp of the hand is a kind of prayer 
that goes as high as some others? 

Mr. Carter is shoving,»ut trainloads of lumber. He 
thinks prices may go higyer, but they will not with his 
consent. Twenty dollars is about the dead line for 
dimension, and if the wholesale price should go to a 
point that would compel the yard men to sell it for 
more than that he is fearful the result might be a 
lessened consumption. ‘Two years ago Mr. Carter quit 
handling shingles. There was no money in them, but 
bushels of trouble. The reputable red cedar shingle 
manufacturers are not obliged to place their product 
through the wholesale men, and when one comes to 
dealing with the others—those who pack such shingles 
as occasionally have made us yard men wish that some- 
body would swear for us—Mr. Carter wants none of it. 

Status of the Yellow Pine Trade. 

I always have with me a whole pocketful of missions, 
and one of them this time was to feel of the yellow 
pine pulse, of which there is always a great deal in 
Kansas City. I have known it when it did not beat 
strong, but never when it was not a big pulse. The 
city is the greatest gateway through which yellow pine 
lumber passes into consumption. Just now the pulse 
pounds so hard that one might think the yellow pine 
body was so full of iron that it had been eating steel 
rails. I don’t know just what the outcome will be. 
Maybe the industry will take the bit in its mouth and 
elevate prices in spite of the advice of those who are 
against it. One manufacturer who ought to know which 
way the wind is blowing says that in his opinion the 
association will issue a higher list. Charles 8. Keith, of 
the “4 Cs,” as his company is called—the Central Coal & 
Coke Company—showed me a list he was about to issue 
that puts dimension at $15.75 on a 23-cent rate, am 
while we were talking about it he said he would change 
that price to $16. He regards this as really a necessity, 
as the company cannot fill its orders. With the exception 
of Mr, Long, who is quoted above, Mr. Keith, howeve!, 
stands alone on this phase of prices, so far as I am 
able to determine. Captain White and Mr. Carter, a 
previously stated, are against higher prices. So 18 Dan 
G. Saunders. So is W. R. Pickering. So is D. A. Ker 
dall, of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company. 80 1 
the Foster Lumber Company. So are several others 
saw. All these say, let well enough alone. h 

There are a great many yard men who think that the 
manufacturer of lumber is compassionless; that every 
time he gets all he can regardless of the bearing it may 
have on the real end of the business. In this their com 
clusions are oftentimes right, and at other times they 
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are wrong. I wish that every yard man could have 
heard how the representative of an immense manufac- 
turing interest talked on this subject. He requested 
that his name should not be used, and though I tried to 
induce him to think differently I did not succeed. It 
seemed to me as good lumber lore as I had heard for 
many a day. 

“J do not believe in higher prices,” he said. “If we 
should advance them $1 it would make us $20,000 in the 
next ninety days. Higher prices would put us in shape 
so we could take care of our orders—there is no question 
as to that—for we would have fewer of them. I should 
prefer, however, to let them remain where they are; let 
the orders come, and then let the buyers wait until they 
can be filled. We ought to learn something from the 
steel men. A year ago they were having a tremendous 
trade and put rails to $36, but they could not hold them 
there. I believe they saw their mistake;i The present 
demand for steel rails is heavy, yet the price is $26, and 
the orders are booked and filled as ‘their turn comes. 
Higher prices in lumber would unsettle rétail trade. 
There would have to be a readjustment of yard prices and 
consumption would be smaller.” 

This man has an eye on the retail trade, knowing that 
if it does not prosper he cannot prosper. He knows that 
the average builder calls current prices high and that 
an advance would be the means of many postponements 
of building plans. After all the success of the manufac- 
turer and wholesaler depends on the amount of lumber 
that is sold from the retail yards. 

A Demoralized Retail Trade. 

Any yard man in the country may thank his stars 
that he is not selling lumber at retail in Kansas City, 
for if he were he would get nothing out of it but glory, 
and even glory has been known to leave a taste in the 
mouth like a measley old pickle. Here is a scrap that 
is a scrap. For more than a year it has been going 
on and nobody predicts when it will end. “TI have done 
my best to fix up,” said a yard man, “but I could 
make no impression. As it looks now it will be a 
survival of the fittest.” 

In many instances prices are made below the whole- 
sale list, and not often above it. A wholesaler said he 
quoted a large bill, adding 50 cents for delivery, know- 
ing that a retail yard would get the order, which it 
did. There is a great deal of money invested in these 





retail yards, in individual cases as much as $75,000 
and $100,000, yet the senseless fight goes on. The 
men who have one or more yards here and more at 
outside points are not dying of grief, for they can stand 
it, but those who have only Kansas City yards are 
feeling decidedly down in the mouth. Said one yard 
man, “When a man’s pride gets on top of his good 
sense he is in a bad way. When he gets it into his 
head that unless he can get more than his share of 
trade he will down the other fellow he comes as near 
being a business lunatic as they make ’em.” 

And these men know they are wrong—of course they 
do—but they will not turn face to and set themselves 
right, They are wasting their time, interest on their 
capital, and by and by when they come to their senses 
they will paraphrase the old saying and exclaim, “What 
blank fools’ we mortals were.” 

What thanks do you think the people of Kansas City 
will return to them for their kindness in selling them 
lumber at retail at wholesale prices? Not one thank. 

r Line Yard Men. 

Next to Minneapolis more line yards are probably 
Tepresented in Kansas City than in any other town. 
The Badger Lumber Company rubs forty closely. A. 
A. White, the fat and jolly manager of that company, 
‘ays that trade for 1900 exceeded that of the previous 
year, and that the outlook is good. Mr. White mixes 
umber, farming implements, hardware, furniture, and 


on he is willing to sell anything in which there is a 
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; yellow pine. The Long-Bell people, as before 
weal, have thirty-five yards. The Saber Lael Com- 
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farther north that they are going to sell some lumber 
this year. They say that Kansas never was in better 
shape. “The snows and rains have fixed it proper,” 
said one line man. “Snow, you know, is a good fer- 
tilizer. It contains the elements of ammonia, and will 
help the wheat amazingly.” I told him that was going 
pretty deep in agriculture for me, but if it would help 
to sell lumber I hoped it was so. 
Kansas Capital. 


I like Kansas, for the sun sets in the west. To my 
notion it acts much better here than it does in 
the majority of states. In Chicago, to me, when the 
sun gets ready to go dowm it strikes a bee line for 
the south. In other places ¥ rises in the west and sets 
in the east. There is nothing the matter with Kansas 
so far as the sun is concerned. 

Topeka is a beautiful town. In common with Kansas 
at large her capital city has not grown much in the 
past ten years, but after all this idea that a city to 
be anything must keep growing, growing everlastingly, 





“J. B. White is a big gun in the business.” 


may be a mistaken one. The streets of Topeka are 
wide and clean and there are fine -buildings of every 
class. Ordinarily if you visit the capital of a state 
it is necessary to hire a hack, but here you can walk 
from the hotel and in five minutes be standing in a 
magnificent, though as yet unfinished capital building. 
I visited the senate chamber and as there was no one 
else there I took the platform occupied by the presiding 
officer, raised my hand and declared a proclamation 
which, could it become law, would make Kansas become 
one of the brightest jewels in the crown of the states. 
I said, “Let the cranks of Kansas be banished from the 
state.” It would not matter much where they were 
sent—only eat them out of the confines of Kansas. Send 
them up iw’ my state, Iowa, and I will guarantee the 
whole batch of them wouldn’t make a riffle. It seems 
to be so ordained that one crank in Kansas will get 
up more of a breeze than a thousand of them can in 
any other state of the Union. 

Of course, you all know that Kansas is a prohibition 


state. Mrs. Nation informed the world at large of . 


that fact. I reached Topeka in the evening and stepped 
out on the street to see how this prohibition business 
worked. I saw a policeman and beckoned him into a 
doorway. I told him I was a stranger in a strange 
land, that the study of our fellow beings was my chief 
delight, and I wished he would tell me the exact status 





“Charles S. Keith, of the 4 C’s, stands alone.” 


of the liquor business in Topeka. Fortunately he was 
an intelligent man and for an hour he was explaining 
the situation. According to this police authority there 
are as many as twenty “joints” in Topeka. It is a 
very difficult task to convict, the courts taking the posi- 
tion that a spotter cannot produce the testimony that 
should be of great weight. There are drug stores 
galore and they sell whisky galore. “Yes,” said I, 
“that is the same old racket that is carried on in the 
little burg where I live, up in the hog and corn 
country. Five drug stores for 3,000 people, and we are 
not sick much, either.” “That is the way it is here,” 
said he. oe 

I told him I wanted to see one of these joints. We 
were on the main street and he pointed to a large elec- 
tric light half a block away. “The first door this side 
of that light is that of a cigar store, and in the rear 
of the room is a joint,” he said. “Wonder if I could 


get in there?” I asked. “Don’t know,” said he. “They 
sell vile stuff.” “There is no law to compel a man to 
swallow a drink because he buys it, is there? I can 
age it into one of my pockets or down my boot,” I said 
to him. 

Putting on as innocent looking face as I could I went 
up to the joint. A crowd of young fellows stood in 
the doorway. I pushed through them and a man came 
up to me. “Give me a glass of beer,” said I. “You 
can’t get it here,” said he. “What?” said I. “No, sir; 
not here,’ he repeated. Then I told him that I was 
as dry as a school of fishes. “Sorry,” said he, “but 
you came to the wrong place.” Then I asked him where 
I could get a drink of beer and with a face as straight 
as a rail the young Ananias said he did not think I 
could get it in town except at the drug stores. So 
far as I could learn that about sums up the condition. 
The joints are very shy and the drug stores are very 
open. If it is the principle of justice that prompts 
Mother Nation, she will swing her little hatchet in 
the drug stores of Kansas. 


Sustained by a Railroad. 


‘che growth of Topeka has not been of a character to 
make it a remarkable retail town. The yard men, how- 
ever, are expecting increased sales this year. The Santa 
Fe officials will put in shops which wilt call for at 
least an extra thousand mechanics, and that it is reck- 
oned will add 4,000 inhabitants to the city. These peo- 
ple will be obliged to have houses and the yard men 
are looking for a building boom of small dimensions. 
Said a lumberman to me, “Topeka could hardly live 
without the Santa Fe. They employ in shops and offices 
here now I suppose 2,000 people. They will put up 
locomotive works and additional repair shops, which 
will call for a thousand or fifteen hundred more work- 
men. When these new shops are completed and work- 
ing it would not surprise me if nearly a quarter of 
the inhabitants of Topeka will depend for a living 
upon the Santa Fe. And these additional workmen 
and their families will be the means of building up our 
mercantile interests generally.” 

“I knew,” said I, “that the Santa Fe is a great sys- 
tem, but I had no idea it is such a prop under Topeka.” 
“That is precisely what it is,” he replied. 

I expected to see President Pierce, of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Oklahoma association, but he is east for his 
health and will remain, it is expected, six months. He is 
making his headquarters in Clinton, Conn., where his 
family will soon join him. His big yard is here, how- 
ever, with the Hoo-Hoo cat painted on the side of the 
shed as large as a buffalo. 

J. Thomas, of the J. Thomas Lumber Company, is in 
Europe on a pleasure trip. 


A Kansas Shingle Saleswoman. 

The accompanying illustration is of a young woman 
who has an important part in the selling department of 
the Alexander 
Lumber Com- 
pany, of Leonard- 
ville, Kan., with 
yards also at 
Everest, Purcell- 
ville and Wals- 
burg. She does 
not travel on the 
road in her own 
person, though if 
she did her mile- 
age expenses 
would be nil, as 
even the hard 
hearted Kansas 
roads with their 
lumber rates so 
out of line with 
lumbermen’s 
ideas would nev- 
er think of col- 
lecting transportation from her. But it is not neces- 
sary for her to travel in order to get business. She has 
kindly consented to the use of her portrait upon the 
company’s literature, and a letter written upon sta- 
tionery thus ornamented is of course sure to receive 
distinguished consideration—unless perhaps some recip- 
ient particularly susceptible to feminine charms may be 
so struck with the portrait as to forget to read the let- 
ter. The young lady’s name is Ethel Roop and she is 
daughter of C. C. Roop, secretary of the Alexander Lum- 
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WEATHER LESSENS SALES. 


Ripceway, Mo., April 6.—Early in the season the indica- 
tions were good for a nice spring business, but the execra- 
ble weather for the last six weeks or more, resulting in al- 
most impassable roads, has had a quieting effect on business 
of all kinds and especially on the lumber trade, which can 
send but little lumber to the country under such conditions. 
The farming season being upon us, every day of this kind of 
weather will shorten the spring trade. 

All farm products bear a good price and there is a very 
comfortable surplus of them, resulting in better collections 
than usual. A comparison of the sales for the first quarter 
of this year with the same period of former years is not very 
satisfactory, for, though better than last year, they are not 
up to the usual standard, and as wholesale prices are not 
less than 30 percent higher than for the preceding ten 
years, excluding the last eighteen months, the sales for a 
given period must be very much greater in amount to equal 
the volume of material handled during a corresponding time 

mer years. 
* with these high prices pxevailing the retailer has to be 
content with a much. reduced percentage of profit, so that 





“She has an important part.” 


we do not think it is the retailer's day to cele- 
San Yewevss, we can congratulate the manufacturers and 
wholesalers and the time may come when we can get ac- 
quainted with them again. Miner & FRees, 
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THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 8.—Active sawing began 
this week in several of the larger mills in this city, 
including the Carpenter-Lamb mill, the H. C. Akeley 
mill, the mills of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company and 
the Plymouth mill. Several others may begin opera- 
tions before the end of the week, although it is not 
expected that sawing will be general in this city until 
next Monday and Tuesday. ‘The mills operating now 
are sawing on logs left over in their respective ponds 
last fall and frozen in the ice over winter. The booms 
were in bad condition in some instances and it was 
necessary to get these logs out of the ponds to make 
repairs in the booms before the active season commenced, 
and also to avoid the danger of their being carried over 
the falls by spring freshets, if there chance to be any. 

Most of the mills now operating will probably use up 
their supply of logs before the latter part of the week, 
and they will then close down for a few days while the 
booms are being put in first class condition for the sum- 
mer run and everything is made ready for continuous 
sawing while favorable conditions continue. 


River Clear of Ice to Brainerd. 

Reports received from the up river points by President 
Chute, of the Mississippi & Rum River Boom Company, 
indicate that the river is practically clear of ice from 
this point as far north as Brainerd, Minn. The slow, 
drizzling rains the latter part of last week took the ice 
out of the river rapidly, and there is now a good stage 
of water for driving purposes at all up river points. 
President Chute also reports that the condition of the 
river is the most favorable for sawing and driving pur- 
poses known in several years. 

River Conditions Most Satisfactory. 


Mr. Chute said yesterday: 


There is very little danger now of a spring freshet that 
would cause the boom company or the mills any serious in- 
convenience. Nothing but continued heavy rains would cause 
a heavy rise In the river now. ‘The snows in this vicinity 
and about Minneapolis nearly as far as Brainerd have melted 
slowly and have been carried off without causing any Iincon- 
venience. While there is still some snow in the northern 
part of the state which is melting, the river is now at such 
a stage that this will be carried off also without trouble and 
we do not anticipate any serious inconveniences this spring. 
The water in the river is at a good driving stage now and 
drives can be floated from the pockets and brought down 
economically and to good advantage. The heavy snows the 
latter part of March are some assurance that we are not 
likely to have heavy and long continued rains the early 
part of this month, and if we shall not and the usual spring 
rains do not come until toward the latter part of the month 
the river conditions will be almost perfect. I am well satis- 
fied with the outlook and in my experience have never known 
the spring to open under more favorable river conditions 
than this year. 

The Mississippi & Rum River Boom Company has 
a large corps of men at work this week making the usual 
spring changes and repairs in the sorting gap and the 
booms. It is expected that these changes will be com- 
pleted by Saturday night, and the first logs to be turned 
this year will probably be sent through the gap on Mon- 
day. As there is a heavy supply of logs in the gap and 
they are apparently well assorted the mills can begin on 
that day on full time and with plenty of supplies in 
sight to last them through the month. 


Sawing at Other Points. 


Preparations are being made at all northwestern 
sawing points this week and the latter part of next week 
will see all of the northern mills in operation except in 
some few localities. Reports from Cloquet, Minn., indi- 
eate that the mills there will nearly all be in operation 
by Monday of next week. Some of the mills may start 
sawing the latter part of this week, if the present favor- 
able conditions continue. The mills at Brainerd, Minn., 
expected to start sawing about a week from Monday. 
However, the ice has gone out of the river so rapidly 
that they may begin a few days before that date. From 
advices received it is expected the mills at Eau Olaire 
began their sawing season today. At any rate the 
majority of them at that point will be in operation 
before the end of the week. Sawing also started at 
Chippewa Falls this week and all the mills at Winona 
expect to be in operation before the end of the week. 
The mills at Milaca expect to start about April 20 and 
those at Crookston some time between the first and mid- 
dle of next week. Owing to the continued heavy demand 
for lumber and the shortage of supplies in some lines all 
mill owners are‘anxious to begin operations as early as 
conditions will permit. Generally speaking, at most 
points the season has opened, or will open almost a week 
earlier than it did a year ago, and this insures a heavy 
output of white pine if the conditions continue as favor- 
able all through the summer as they are at present. 

Heavy Log Contract Let. 


The Northern Pacific railway has entered into a con- 
tract with the Muscatine Lumber Company and William 
Kaiser, both of Muscatine, Iowa, to haul 20,000,000 feet 
of logs from Bermidji, Minn., to Stillwater, via Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. The logs are already cut and the 
work of hauling them from northern Minnesota to their 
destination will begin at once. It is estimated that 
4,000 cars will be required in transporting these logs, 
and part of the distance they will be hauled over the 
road of the Brainerd & Northern. At Stillwater they 


will be unloaded into Lake St. Croix and in rafts will be 
transported down the river to Muscatine. This is one 
of the largest contracts yet entered into, it is said, by 
any of the railroads in which logs figured as the only 
commodity to be hauled. However, the Northern Pacific 
road is well equipped for undertaking the contract and 
it is believed the arrangement will prove most satis- 
factory for the Iowa lumber interests concerned. 
Minor Mention. 

The old log committee has been reappointed by Minne- 
apolis manufacturers to work in conjunction with the 
boom company this season, as follows: H. C. Akeley, 
C. A. Smith and B. F. Nelson. 

J. P. Reardon, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
recently returned to this city from a business trip in 
South Dakota and southwestern Minnesota, says that 
the lumbermen in that section are not having a heavy 
trade at present owing to the heavy rains which have 
made the country roads almost impassable. 

C. P. Bratnober, of the Ricker & Bratnober Lumber 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa, spent several days in this 
city last week. While here he took charge of the office 
of B. L. Willis, who was called to Iowa on business. Mr. 
Willis reports that his company has purchased the yards 
at Batavia, Monroe and Rosehill, Iowa, which were for- 
merly owned by the Waite & Williams Lumber Com- 
pany. 

, o. F. Welles, of the Brainerd Lumber Company, 
returned this week from an eastern trip of several weeks’ 
duration. 

Webb L. Babbitt, representing Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss., was in Minneapolis this week on busi- 
ness. Mr. Babbitt was formerly engaged in the lumber 
trade in Minneapolis and had offices in the Lumber 
Exchange. 

J. E. Glass, of the Park Rapids Lumber Company, 
reports that his company’s mill at Park Rapids, Minn., 
will begin the sawing season about the middle of next 
week with a good supply of logs on hand. 

H. L. Jenkins, of the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company, 
returned to Minneapolis this week from Hot Springs, 
Ark., where he has been spending the past three weeks. 

The following northwestern dealers were in the market 
during the week: Max Alexander, Owatonna, Minn.; 
John Quinn, Waverly, Minn.; FE. L. Brackett, Farming- 
ton, Minn.; H. C. Behrens, Forest City, Iowa; H. L. 
Call, Yankton, 8S. D.; J. M. G. Price, St. James, Minn.; 
Ed Blaisdell, Fenwood, Wis. 

C. H. Crane, of Lewis & Crane, wholesale lumber deal- 
ers at Seattle, Wash., passed through Minneapolis the 
latter part of last week on his return from the east, 
where he has spent several months. 

H. C. Dudley, Minneapolis agent for the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, who was confined to his home last 
week by illness, is again able to be about. 

Earl Rogers has been appointed superintendent of the 
new mill being built by the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Company at Cloquet, Minn. Mr. Rogers is an expert mill 
man and in his new position will have many responsi- 
bilities. He was formerly employed by the J. Neils 
Lumber Company at Cass Lake in a similar position. 

At a meeting of the South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association held at Sioux Falls recently the following 
officers were elected: President, W. R. Wood, of Parker; 
vice president, BE. F. Westfall, Salem; secretary and 
treasurer, H. L. Fall, Yankton. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Dututn, Minn., April 10.—Lumber is quiet and will 
necessarily remain so-until shipments begin. There is no 
sign of vessels yet and lumbermen do not expect them 
before May 1, though the ice at the Sault is reported 
weak and rotten and there is no ice at this end of the 
lake to impede navigation. The harbor is opening rapidly 
and a large space is now free from ice, even up to some 
of the outside mills. By another week many of the 
mills will be reachable by water and sawing will begin 
before the 20th, in all probability. The mill of the 
Dunean & Brewer Lumber Company will probably start 
soon. 

Men are reported plentiful and wages will be about as 
last year at the mills. The city is full of returned 
woodsmen and they are lying about, in the saloons and 
at the jail mostly, waiting for mills and drives to start. 
Many will go into the woods again for railroad work 
and others will go west or into the mining regions; 
so there probably will be no surplus of labor and indeed 
there may be a shortage later in the year. 

Some very important deals are closing or were closed 
here this week. One is that of the Bayfield Western 
railway—D. M. Sabin in other words—who has made 
a contract with Street, Chatfield & Co., of Chicago, by 
which he will deliver on the harbor here 6,000,000 feet 
of their timber to be sawn at the Scott-Graff mill here. 
The Chicago concern owns 70,000,000 feet of standing 
pine in towns 47 and 48, ranges 10 and 11, and this 
present deal is liable to be followed by a further contract 
to cover the entire quantity. In that aspect it is one 
of the most important deals concluded here for a long 
time. The consideration for logging, delivering and 
sawing this entire block could not be much less than 
$600,000 and is said to be figured on about that 





basis. Mr. Sabin will have to extend the Bayfield West- 
ern ten miles north and east from its present terminal 
north of Poplar station to cover the whole deal, and 
the Scott-Graff company will do the logging. It has 
already started a camp and will soon be busily at work 
there. Southeast from Poplar is a big bunch of tim- 
ber, about 200,000,000 feet, that Mr. Sabin figures that 
he will handle over his road, to come chiefly to Duluth, 
though some will go to Ashland and interior mills. 

The big deal between the Diamond Match Company 
and the Merrill-Ring and Split Rock interests is nearin 
completion. It will include the logs put in at Spilt Rock 
and near the mill this season and the total consideration 
is now figured as not far from $1,800,000, this not 
including the timber tracts of Bardon & Pleas and the 
Culligan limits. It is not known that these will go in, 
but if one lot be taken it is entirely probable that the 
others will be. There have been rumors that the 
Diamond Match was after the mill of Mitchell & Me- 
Clure, but these are untrue. 

The American Realty Company, of Milwaukee, has 
sold to the Arpin, Scott & Finger Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Wis., $17,000 worth of pine on Pigeon river 
northeast of this place. The buyers now have about 
$100,000 invested in timber along the boundary under 
the style of the Pigeon River Lumber Company. They 
are now logging there for the mill at Port Arthur 
recently bought by them. There will be more logs 
to come out of the Pigeon this year than ever before, 
in all about 35,000,000 feet, of which the bulk will 
be by Alger, Smith & Co. for sawing here. 

Local mills have settled down to the situation for 
the sawing season and it will be like this: Alger, 
Smith & Co. will stock their own mill and with their 
related interests will give the West Superior Lum- 
ber Company’s mill its stock, probably pretty nearly 
up to its capacity. There will be more than 75,000,000 
feet in the cut of the two mills. The Schofield mill at 
Superior will have the Hines logs and probably those 
recently sold by the Soper Lumber Company pretty 
well up to capacity. The Superior mill of Peyton, 
Kimball & Barber has about 6,000,000 feet in sight, logs 
belonging to the firm, and no other sawing. This is 
less than one-fourth capacity. The Scott-Graff mill 
will soon be through with its Richardson & Avery stock 
and is quite likely to be filled with sawing by Street, 
Chetfield & Co., though the present deal with that 
firm is for but a small amount, under two months’ work. 
The Hubbard & Vincent mill has some F, L. Gilbert 
logs, enough for days’ runs only. The Duncan-Brewer 
mill has a full season’s work, day and night, for the 
Pilsen Lumber Company, which has bought its product. 
The Murray mill will cut all season day and night for 
W. H. Gilbert. The Mitchell & McClure will have nearly 
a full day and night cut. The Merrill-Ring mill is 
fully stocked. The St. Louis Lumber Company’s mill 
has less than day’s run. The Lesure mill has about 
full day’s run. The Clark-Jackson Lumber Company’s 
mill has a full cut day and night. These are all the 
mills on the harbor front. In the surrounding region the 
mills of the Fall Lake Lumber Company and the St. 
Croix Lumber Company, at Ely, will have full stocks 
for day and night, as will the Tower Lumber Company 
at Tower. The Nolan Bros. & Laird mill at St. Louis 
will start up soon with a good stock and will run nights 
part of the year. The W. T. Bailey mill at Virginia 
will have a day and night stock. It has been running 
most of the winter. The C. M. Hill mill at Drum- 
mond will have a full stock. The Tower Logging 
Railway Company’s mill at Allen will be filled up. 
The mills at Cloquet will all be busy with the biggest 
stock of logs they ever had. That of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Company below Cloquet will not saw until late but will 
have a full day and night stock when it does com- 
mence. The Lake Nebagamon mill is running steadily 
and will continue, as will the mills at LeClair and at 
Tron River and some at intermediate points. The four 
or five small mills in the woods back of Duluth, most of 
which have been running this winter, will shut down 
soon for the summer. 

W. S. Cochrane and Simon Anderson, of Carlton, 
have formed a partnership and will erect a shingle mill 
near Thomson. They will saw about 100,000 shingles 
daily and employ twenty-five men. The mill is new 
throughout. 

The pulpwood season is over and operators are draw: 
ing the first long breath since last fall. The season 
has been a wonderful one in the amount of wood secured 
and sold and in the prices attained. A recent dispatch 
sent from a neighboring town stated that the supply 
was in excess of demand and that the price of wood 18 
now only about $2.75. In fact the price has held steady 
at $4.50 to $4.75 all winter and is that now. Train 
after train has gone out of Duluth of wood brought to 
the railway yards by team. 

Will S. Taylor, of the Appleton Pulp Company, has 
been in the city this week closing up his concern’ 
winter business. 

William Kaiser, president of the Muscatine Lumber 
Company, has been here this week looking after the 
logging done for his concern on the old Turrish tracts 
north of the city. This timber is mostly in the river 
and will be loaded on cars at Cloquet for delivery into 
the St. Croix at Stillwater. od 

M. Kelley, of the Wright-Davis interests, has return 
from Louisiana, where his people are logging heavi'y 
and are engaged in timber operations on a large we 

L. J. Hopkins, of Swallow & Hopkins, is engaged 
bringing the civic federation to the fore again ba 
order that many public evils may be corrected. The 
is urgent need of the work of this association here 4m 
the city is to be congratulated on having some sue 
men as Mr. Hopkins who will give the time and energy 
sufficient to push its affairs, The present condition 
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many public affairs is shamefully unlawful, and the 
worst phase of the difficulty seems to be that the 
officials and most of the people do not appear to realize 
the gravity of the situation nor how they are them- 
selves liable. The civic federation has abundant work 
to do and should be upheld by all good citizens. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., April 9.—A little season of quietness 
reigns about the saw mill plants just now as shut 
downs are in order at Easter time to allow oppor- 
tunity for repairs. As little time as possible will be 
lost, however, and as soon as the repairs can be made 
they will start on the summer’s sawing season. The 
A. H. Stange Company’s saw mill closed down the middle 
of the week to make necessary repairs for the summer’s 
run. The Stange Company is so well pleased with 
the operations of the telescope, double-acting band mill 
that another one is likely to be installed in a short 
time. The Prairie river mill, which has become the 
property of A. H. Stange, is being razed to the ground 
and the mill site will be cleared off. 

Albert Stephenson, one of Merrill’s young lumbermen, 
having finished his winter’s logging has gone to Louis- 
iana to look after timber interests he has there. 

The mill of the H. W. Wright Lumber Company is 
undergoing repairs preparatory to the summer’s work. 
The mill has been operated day and night all winter. 

The Munro mill, at Irma, started up last week to saw 
out several hundred thousand feet of logs. 

John MeInnis, sr., has returned from Duluth, where 


with his sons he has operated three camps during the, 


winter. 

H. W. Wright, president of the H. W. Wright Lumber 
Company, was elected mayor of Merrill last week Tues- 
day without opposition, a testimonial of Mr. Wright’s 
popularity in his home city. 

C. B. Flinn has a large supply of logs purchased 
for the summer sawing and will start the mill just as 
soon as the ice shall be sufficiently out of the river. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company has put in a busy win- 
ter at both the saw mill and the box factory, and busi- 
ness has been especially good at both institutions. 





A WEEK AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., April 9.—The suit of Davidson vs. 
Godkin, involving an amount exceeding $100,000 and 
valuable timber and lumber holdings, has been settled 
by the assumption by the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
Company, of this city, a large creditor, of all the in- 
debtedness involved. 

Wausau saw mills, after the winter repairs, will start 
up with the disappearance of ice from the river. Most 
of the mills have stocks to begin on that were railed 
here during the past season and others have left over 
stocks and will receive new drives on the first water. 

The Curtis & Yale Company’s mill at Berlin has closed 
down for the season with a cut of 2,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber to its credit. On one of the last days’ operations 
the crew set a record for a day’s work in a small win- 
= mill, in eleven hours cutting out 65,165 feet of lum- 

r. 

The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company has a stock 
of about 30,000,000 feet of logs to saw during the com- 
ing season. The Barker & Stewart mill has a stock of 
about 15,000,000 feet. H.C. Stewart, one of the proprie- 
tors and manager of the latter mill, who went to Biloxi, 
Miss., some weeks ago to recuperate his health, is still 
there. C. C. Barker, who makes his home in Bay Gity, 
Mich., was here during the week arranging to start up 
the mill with the departure of ice from the river, now 
momentarily expected. 

The Underwood Veneer Company has just completed 
a large addition to its factory and the erection of a fine 
office building, the interior of the latter entirely of 
artistically designed veneer panel work. The Underwood 
company is catering to the demand for foreign woods 
and has a splendid stock, largely mahogany, imported 
direct from Africa and the Philippines. Since its estab- 
lishment here in 1893 the company has been forced by 
the demand to enlarge its plant from time to time, until 
now it is more than five times larger than originally, 
and a small army of men is employed. This factory has 
heen instrumental in raising the price of logs suitable 
for its use, and those it first purchased at $5 a thousand 
now bring $13. 

A. M. Fox, of the Clifford & Fox Lumber Company, 
Stevens Point, here on Tuesday, reports the company’s 
new mill running full blast and doing good work. 

The Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company’s_ mill, 
Which has run all winter, has cut about 12,500,000 
feet of lumber. This is the only mill here that runs the 
year round and is one of the most substantial institu- 
tions in the Wisconsin valley. 

‘ The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company’s mill at Scho- 
ield, still running, cut during the winter 7,000,000 feet. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


e Da Crosse, Wis., April 10.—All the camps on this 
ver are now broken up and the drive has begun. Re- 
ore from above indicate that there is a fair stage 
=e on the upper river and a large force of driv- 
oad are being put to work. There is plenty of snow 
-oliaag in the woods and it now looks as if we would 
“ ha very good driving stage of water for some time. 
indie Bee had very little rain so far this spring but the 
bri ations are for a change soon which will probably 
ere us rain. Navigation is open on the Mississippi 
© and the boats have begun to run. 
€ steamer Neptune, belonging to George Winans, 





is here today taking a raft out of Black river for the 
Standard Lumber Company, of Dubuque, the first raft 
of the season to be seen in this locality. 

Frank L. Thorpe, who represents the George B. Car- 
penter Company, of Chicago, is spending a couple of 
days here. 

George Edwards, an old time lumberman of this 
city but who retired some years ago, died last even- 
ing at the age of 83. P 

Alexander Paul, of the East Coast Lumber Company, 
Watertown, Fila., is spending a few days in the city. 
He will return south after the wedding of Joseph Hixon 
and Miss Irene Copeland, tomorrow evening. 

Frank P. Hixon, who has been spending several 
months in California, returned home last week. 

Reports from West Newton indicate that they will 
open up their rafting works there about April 20. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WISs., April 10.—There have been a num- 
ber of buyers in the market and a number of sales have 
been made this week. The most important was the 
purchase made by Francis Beidler & Co., of Chicago, of 
7,000,000 feet of No. 2 common and better of the Ham- 
ilton & Merryman Company. This is the season’s cut 
of good lumber for that company this year. W. C. 
Mansfield for Sanford & Treadway bought 1,200,000 
feet of basswood, winter sawed stock, from the Bay Shore 
Lumber Company. This will be transferred to the Me- 
nominee yard of Sanford & Treadway and shipped this 
summer. Another sale of 400,000 feet of maple was 
made to Buffalo parties this week. 

The demand for both pine and hardwood is excellent 
and stocks are being bought up fast. Most of the pine 
to be sawed on the Menominee this coming season has 
already been contracted for, as have the hardwoods. 
There is practically no dry stock of either pine or 
hardwood unsold with the exception of some birch and 
maple. Basswood has been especially active and all 
that will be manufactured this year and all that was 
cut this winter have been sold. Elm is also in strong 
demand and has been practically all sold. Birch and 
maple are not so strong and birch has become some- 
what of a drug on the market. Hemlock is good at 
present and all the dry stock has been sold. The piece 
stuff is selling at $8 and boards at about $9.50. 

Marinette and Menominee have become an important 
hardwood market and hardwoods have as a consequence 
become more prominent in market talk. Considerable 
of the white basswood that is sent from here is cut 5-4 
thick and is used in the east in the manufacture of piano 
keys. Some of it goes into interior finishings, while the 
starch factories use a large part of it for boxes. ‘The 
elm, also in good demand, is used principally in 
chair and furniture factories. Some other wood seems 
to be taking the place of birch at present and there is 
little demand for it. 

Local lumbermen rather expect the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee boats in here next week unless the ice field 
remain unusually solid. The Buffalo boats are not 
expected until about May 1. The opening freights to 
Buffalo are expected to be $1.624. Last year the season 
opened at $2 and closed at $1.75. 

The Marinette and Menominee lumber shovers refused 
to send delegates to a conference with the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association representatives held in Menominee 
last week. There were six men representing the asso- 
ciation, and delegates from most of the longshoremen 
unions on Lake Michigan and Green bay. The price 
for loading boats was fixed at 45 cents an hour, but the 
local unions will not consider this in fixing their rate, 
as they took no part in the conference. They held a 
meeting and decided not to fix the rate until the opening 
of navigation. The expectation is that it will be 55 
cents instead of 45. The rate fixed at the Menominee 
conference will probably not stand, as the Green Bay 
union, which sent delegates 
already refused to abide by it. 

It looks as though the trouble with the local tug men 
over the union scale of wages will be adjusted before 
the season shall open. All the tugs except the fire tug 
are now fitting out. The steambarge Stephenson will be 
the first boat to load lumber here this season. She has 
been fitted out, is now putting on a cargo at the N. 
Ludington docks and will clear for Chicago. 

Among buyers here this week were A. S. Kibbee, of 
Albany, N. Y.; 8. B. Sanderson, representing Francis 
Beidler & Co., of Chicago; B. H. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., 
Buffalo; Adam Schillo, Chicago, and J. A. Avery, a 
hardwood man of New York. 

The box and planing department of the Marinette 
Lumber Company, recently established, is growing rap- 
idly. It is now running night and day with a crew 
of 150 men, and orders enough ahead to insure running 
at this rate the entire year. New machinery is being 
constantly added and the intention is to do considerable 
wood turning in the near future. Harry Lovedale, for- 
merly in charge of the Murphy box factory at Green Bay, 
is general manager of the new establishment, which is 
located in the old sash and door plant of the Paine 
Lumber Company. 

G. T. Cook, president of the Marinette & Menominee 
Box Company, who was critically ill in Chicago last 
week, is reported much better and will be brought home 
this week. 





The Minnesota legislature has passed a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Buckman making it a misdemeanor 
for an employee to secure railroad transportation there- 
after to be paid for in labor and then to refuse to 
perform the labor. This is aimed at a well known 
practice of the “lumber jacks.” 


to the conference, has 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City anp Saainaw, Miou., April 9.—The lum- 
ber industry is taking on its spring garb and the sit- 
uation in all departments in this district is satisfac- 
tory. There is a much better call for lumber than at 
the opening last year, and if prices remain steady a 
large volume of business is insured in pine products. 
It is admitted that hemlock can stand a little advance, 
but manufacturers and dealers are generally of the 
opinion that pine is high enough. The volume of busi- 
ness in the factories where lumber is manipulated and 
in the yards is much in excess of last year. Local stocks 
of lumber are somewhat broken, but dealers have sup- 
plies purchased at other points coming in which will 
make good the depletion and give them all the assort- 
ment required for the summer. Navigation is open 
and the first cargo for Lake Erie ports was taken on 
by the steamer Shores, loaded with 500,000 feet, late 
in the week, the stock consigned to New York parties. 
‘here will be little lumber to go out by water this 
year, as local dealers not only require the cut of the 
river, but buy heavily outside. Edward Germain, who 
has been devoting a good deal of attention of late to the 
manufacture of a high grade piano and to the manu- 
facture of doors, will engage largely in the general 
lumber business this year, in addition to the specialties 
noted. He has bought 6,000,000 feet of choice Michi- 
gan lumber of the Nester estate, which was cut at 
Baraga and will be brought to Mr. Germain’s yard in 
Saginaw. 

W. B. Mershon returned from New York the last of 
the week. He was called there in connection with an 
investigation by the treasury department of the alle- 
gation that box shooks are imported from Canada at 
Rouse’s Point undervalued by the customs officials. 
He gave his testimony and states the decision was 
reserved. No man is better posted in this matter than 
Mr. Mershon, and he feels confident the decision will 
sustain his allegation, although five parties gave testi- 
mony on the other side of the contention. He stated 
today that in the matter of prices the box business is 
unsettled by reason of cuts by box makers and the fact 
that all kinds of woods are being utilized in the man- 
ufacture of boxes. His firm is extensively engaged in 
the manufacture of doors for the domestic ‘trade and 
he says business in this department is better than usual, 
there being an active demand and prices are satisfac- 
tory. In other departments Mershon & Co. are doing a 
healthy business, particularly in the resaw manufac- 
ture, the firm having in this line plenty of orders. 

S. L. Eastman, of S. L. Eastman & Co., says his firm 
is doing a very satisfactory business. They are man- 
ufacturing a cheap grade of boxes and have large con- 
tracts to fill in that line. In the dressed lumber busi- 
ness he says conditions are also satisfactory, more so 
than at any prior time within a year. 

William Ross, of the well known lumber firm of Ross 
Bros., of Beaverton, says they have started their drive 
down the Tobacco with a good stage of water. They 
have 15,000,000 feet to come out, all of which are to 
be manufactured at Beaverton, where they have a band 
saw mill, erected last year, a shingle mill and tie mill. 
They expect to start the plant next week. 

Bliss & Van Auken were forced to shut down their 
maple fiooring factory a few days ago by reason of high 
water, but expect to start it again in a few days. Their 
general lumber business is satisfactory, lots of orders 
coming in and everything busy. They have about 7,000-, 
000 feet bought outside to come to their yards and 
have 25,000,000 feet of good lumber on hand in the 
yards, which will give them a good assortment for their 
extended trade. 

E. B. Foss & Co. have a carefully selected stock of 
good lumber on hand and report business coming along 
with both hands and feet. 

The Eddy-Sheldon Company was never better pre- 
pared to take care of its extensive business. It has a 
stock of about 20,000,000 feet on hand and more in 
sight, and the improvements made to the plant last 
season place the company in good shape. Its connec- 
tion with the manufacturing firm of Eddy Bros. & Co., 
which will operate a large new mill at Blind River, 
Ont., this season, will insure a good supply of choice 
lumber at all times. 

Schuette & Co. are doing a comfortably large business. 
Mr. Schuette says that everything is all right, that 
orders are coming along better than expected, and his 
plant is not only running full force but overtime. 

Avery & Co. are running their planing mill to its 
full limit. They have a large district trade in furnish- 
ing building material, but also fill orders for other 
localities. 

The Briggs & Cooper Company is doing a large busi- 
ness in hardwoods, pine and shingles. Last year the 
company handled 37,750,000 shingles and it will handle 
all that can be secured this season. Shingles are very 
scarce now as the old stock is exhausted, while the 
demand is good. 

Handy Bros. are doing a good business in the box 
trade and will manufacture about 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber this season in their saw mill, all of which will 
be utilized in their manufacturing plant. 

Several saw mills are running steadily and others are 
getting rw | to begin cutting. Logs are coming down 
by the trainload from the north. 

Besides doing an extensive lumbering business, the 
Loud company, of AuSable, is developing large areas 
of lands owned by the company along the line of its 
road, and to this end the company employed a coloniza- 
tion agent and through his efforts several colonies have 
been established, mostly on pine stripped lands. Last 
week a party of sixty-five Amish Mennonites, with two 
carloads of effects, arrived at AuSable and will be located 
on the company’s lands. There are thousands of acres 
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of fine farming lands in the timber districts of northern 
Michigan available for thrifty settlers. 

The MacKinnon Manufacturing Company has closed 
a number of good contracts the last ten days, including 
three 5-foot diameter and 18-foot long tubular boilers, 
with fixtures; a steam plant complete for the Sebewaing 
Coal Company, a 6x16-foot boiler being in the outfit; 
two steaming boxes each 30 feet long, 8 feet wide and 
7 feet high for a veneering plant in northern Michigan. 
For the West Bay City Sugar Company the MacKinnon 
people will build two tanks, each 72 feet long, 15 feet 
wide, 10 feet deep; one tank 20 feet long, 15 feet. wide 
and 10 feet deep and one 14 feet long, 12 feet wide and 
10 feet deep. The tubular boilers are for a saw mill 
plant in the northern part of the state. The company is 
running a full crew on full time. 

E. H. DeWaele, who has been several years with the 
Eddy-Sheldon Company as lumber inspector, left on 
Monday for San Francisco, where he will establish east- 
ern grades for a large lumbering corporation. 

H. J. Day, who has been with Bradley, Miller & Co. 
nine years, will establish a lumber yard on Michigan 
street, near the Grand Trunk western tracks, West 
Bay City. He will handle building material and will 
do a retail and wholesale business. 

It was stated in a recent letter that D. C. Pelton, of 
Cheboygan, has organized a lumber firm at Portland, 
Ore., with a capital of $50,000 and controlling over 
300,000,000 feet of timber. Mr. Pelton has leased a 
residence at Portland and will divide his time this 
summer between Cheboygan and Portland, as the com- 
pany he is connected with will lumber in Oregon this 
season. 

Alpena longshoremen have decided to reject the Me- 
nominee agreement between the Lumber Carriers’ and 
Longshoremen’s associations of 45 cents an hour for 
loading vessels and have fixed their rate at 50 cents an 
hour for the season, 

L. Littlejohn, of Cheboygan, started his shingle mill 
last week with a full stock of logs for the season. 
Quay & Son expected to start their mill last week, but 
owing to some unexpected delay the plant was not 
started, but will be in a few days. 

The Cliff shingle mill at Prescott is running steadily 
and producing 30,000 shingles a day. 

The Soo Lumber Company has secured the contract 
for furnishing all of the lumber and timber to be used 
in the construction of the bridges to be built by the 
Newcastle Bridge Company. The Soo company is also 
stocking its yards at the Soo with 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Frank W. Fletcher, of Alpena, returned home last 
week from a five weeks’ trip, having gone as far as 
California, He was re-elected regent of the Michigan 
University while absent. 

W. L. Churehill, of Alpena, has been very ill at Hot 
Springs, but has so far recovered as to be able to go on 
to California, 





PRESENT AND FUTURE ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., April 9.—The N. Ludington Com- 
pany has sold all its coming season’s cut to the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, and expects to have 
in the neighborhood of 40,000,000 feet of white pine and 
norway pine and 500,000 feet of hemlock. This com- 
pany has bought the Stephenson mill, which has sawed 
for it for several years, and it is now being thoroughly 
overhauled and put in condition for the next season’s 
business. The Edward Hines Lumber Company with that 
lumber bought also 2,200,000 feet of Isaac Stephenson’s 
individual stock, which stock has been resold to Cleve- 
land parties. The Hines company wintered about 
12,000,000 feet of lumber in the N. Ludington Com- 
pany’s yard, a large part of which has been sold, and 
some of the sold stock is now being shipped out by rail. 
Pittsburg people have bought 1,800,000 feet of this 
stock, being all the 6 and 8-inch strips. The N. Lud- 
ington Company is also cutting 700,000 to 800,000 feet 
of basswood lumber, which is unsold. 

The Hamilton & Merryman Company will have about 
25,000,000 feet of lumber, and every bit of it is reported 
to have been sold. The 8-inch and wider No. 3 boards 
were sold to the Marinette & Menominee Box Company, 
a local concern, and the balance of the white pine has 
been sold to Francis Beidler & Co., of Chicago. This 
stock will all be graded into yard grades at the mill 
and be shipped out direct from there, largely in carload 
lots. The company’s norway lumber was not sold to 
Francis Beidler & Co., but 3,000,000 feet of piece stuff 
went to the M. Hilty Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
the balance of the norway to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company. The Hamilton & Merryman Company has 
severa) million feet of dry lumber in its yard, which 
however is sold and has been awaiting shipment until 
it should be dry. 

The next mill is that of the H. Witbeck Company, 
which has sold its entire season’s cut, amounting to 
about 35,000,000. feet, practically all white pine, to 
Perley Lowe & Co., of Chicago; and the latter firm has 
disposed of all the No. 2 common and better which the 
stock shall produce to C. M. Betts & Co., of Buffalo, 
and the Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes Lumber Company, 
of North Tonawanda. There is little of last year’s lumber 
left in the Witbeck yard, and what there is will go out 
promptly as soon as navigation opens. 

R. C. Merryman & Co. will run their two mills this 
a entirely on the Hamilton & Merryman Company’s 

ogs. 

‘The Sawyer-Goodman Company has been running its 
mill this winter, principally upon hardwoods of different 
kinds, with some hemlock and pine. It will have a full 
season’s cut during the coming season, of which about 
10,000,000 feet will be white pine, the balance hemlock 


and hardwood, with about 3,000,000 feet of norway. 
This company has made sales of its lumber as follows: 


Feet. 
Season’s cut of basswood, about ........ 500,000 
Summer cut of soft elm, about.......... 2,000,000 


Season’s cut of white pine selects, about.. 500,000 

The Eastern Lumber Company, of Tonawanda, N. Y., 
bought the last named item and has had nearly all the 
good lumber that the Sawyer-Goodman Company has 
made during the last fifteen years. 

The Menominee River Lumber Company will have 
about 4,000,000 feet of pine and about 1,000,000 feet of 
hemlock to cut during the coming sawing season. About 
one-half the pine is logs that were left over from last 
year from the stock sold to the John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Company, of Milwaukee. Joseph Dalton, who has 
acted in the capacity of salesman for this company for 
several years, has left its employ and gone to Ashland, 
where he will act as general manager for the John 
Schroeder Lumber Company’s operations in that 
vicinity. 

The Marinette Lumber Company has been running 
its mill since about December 1, principally on hard- 
woods. It has sold its winter’s cut of basswood and a 
large amount of other hardwoods. It will have a large 
stock of logs for the coming season and will begin run- 
ning its mill day and night as soon as the river shall 
open. This company recently purchased the planing 
mill near the Chicago & North Western depot, which has 
not been operated for several years; has made large 
additions of machinery, and the capacity of this mill 
is now engaged largely in the manufacture of box 
shooks and in general planing mill work. 

At Menominee Burns & Hicks have been running their 
mill this winter and jiave cut about 2,000,000 feet of 
pine of their own besides about 1,000,000 feet of bass- 
wood and a moderate quantity of other hardwoods, all 
their own stock. ‘They have also been sawing for the 
Davis & Stitt Company, of Marinette. They will run 
their mill this summer largely on hemlock and they 
have enough sawing in sight for a day and night run 
nearly the entire season. Their pine and basswood cut 
this winter has been sold and they have sold 8,000,000 
feet of hemlock piece stuff to be cut during the spring 
and summer. ‘Their docks are now well filled with 
lumber, most of which is waiting for navigation to 
open so that it can be shipped away by water. 

A. Spies will have a full stock for his mill during the 
coming season. He is entirely sold out of lumber now, 
having lately sold the Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, 
Wis., all the boards, strips and piece stuff lying in his 
yards. ‘This has nearly all been shipped out by rail 
during the past month or two. 

The Girard Lumber Company will have 7,000,000 or 
8,000,000 feet of logs to cut for itself during the coming 
season, about one-half of which will be hemlock. It 
also has enough sawing engaged from other people to 
keep its mill busy during the entire season. 

The Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Company has been 
running its mill since about January 1 on logs that 
were received by rail. Part of the time the mill will 
run nights. The company has sawed about 7,000,000 
feet of lumber of different kinds. It has sold its win- 
ter’s sawing of basswood and hemlock and also all the 
white pine selects it will make during the entire year. 
The company has lately been shipping hemlock piece 
stuff by rail in large quantities. It will have a full 
stock for the coming sawing season. 

Donovan & O’Connor expect to have half a stock of 
their own and will run the balance of the season on 
sawing for other parties. Their stock will consist 
largely of hemlock. 

The Kirby-Carpenter Company will have enough nor- 
way and white pine to run two of its mills during the 
coming season, and it is understood that this will wind 
up that company’s lumbering operation on the Menomi- 
nee river. What is known as its old mill is being dis- 
mantled amd the machinery sold out of it. 

The Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Company has 
been running its mill since about January 1. It has 
sawed about 2,000,000 feet of lumber for J. M. Martin 
and the balance of the cut. is its own stock. It will have 
a full run the coming season, all on its own stock. 
Francis Beidler & Co., of Chicago, have had the entire 
stock for twe years and it is thought they will take it 
again this year. Only a small portion of the stock will 
be white pine; the rest will consist principally of hem- 
lock, with a little hardwood. The company has received 
a large quantity of logs by rail during the winter, on 
three lines of road. : 

Following up the lake shore, 8S. Crawford & Sons, of 
Cedar River, have sold all the dry hemlock they had on 
hand. They expect to have 12,000,000 feet, principally 
hemlock, during the coming season. The I. ear ed 
Company has run its mill all winter at Wells, Mich., 
and made a sale of 2,000,000 feet of good pine, which it 
is now sawing. This sale was to the Cream City Sash 
& Door Company, of Milwaukee. 

Price conditions on hemlock are of course away off 
as compared with last year, but on other woods they 
seem to be about the same. More logs have been 
brought in by rail this winter than ever before, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road alone having 
brought im over 5,000 cars. Charles L. Mann, of the 
Two Rivers Manufacturing Company, expects to bring 
in about 6,000,000 feet of logs from the Ford and Esca- 
naba rivers to saw here next season. J. M. Martin has 
received all his logs and has them all sawed up, about 
2,000,000 feet altogether. 

There is great activity in the cedar business on the 
St. Paul road, the heaviest operators being Raber & 
Watson, of Chicago, who will ship from here by water 
during the coming season large quantities of ties, posts 
and piling, besides a great amount of railroad business. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Company is bringing 








about 3,000,000 feet of logs from the Ontonagon river 
to be sawed here this year, all of which will come in 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. 

Several lots of hemlock have been sold lately at about 
$8 for 10 and 16-foot piece stuff, about $9.50 for 18- 
foot and longer piece stuff, and about $9.50 for inch, 
The above sales were all dry stock. Just at present 
there is little white pine lumber in this market, but 
large quantities have been sold ahead for next season’s 
delivery. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, Wis., April 10.—There are signs of spring 
in the lumber business, as some of the inspectors have 
their men on the piles forwarding stock that is in shal- 
low water to portions of the dock where the stock can 
be reached by vessel in the spring. About 700,000 feet 
of this kind of stock will be moved this week. For the 
past week few buyers were in the market, consequently 
little selling was done. It is reported today that Col, 
J. H. Knight has sold his No, 4 boards, amounting to 
about 1,400,000 feet, the price being about $10.50 a 
thousand. 

There are now but three lots of dry white pine on the 
bay for sale, these being owned by the John O’Brien 
Lumber Company, J. 8. Stearns Lumber Company and A, 
P. Brewer & Co., in all amounting to about 5,000,000 
feet. We have also but one lot of dry norway, that 
owned by J. H. Knight. 

There is still about 3,000,000 feet of No. 4 and No, 5 
boards for sale and they are held strong at $1.50 a thou- 
sand, 

Kverything points to a good season, with a strong 
demand for all kinds of white pine and a much better 
market for the higher grades of lumber than existed last 
season. 

Large blocks have been sold of the stock that will be 
cut in the first two months of the season, and in some 
cases all of the lower grades are sold that will be made 
for the year and at prices a little above those of last 
year, with the exception of “scoots,” or No. 5, as they 
are now called, 

The mills are making preparations for an early start 
and will be ready as soon as the ice shall be out of the 
way, which will not be for two weeks yet, unless there 
shall come much warmer weather than we have had so 
far this season. While the ice is melted away from the 
docks a short distance, a heavy body of it is still in the 
-bay, perhaps two feet in thickness, 

No charters have been made so far as known, but 
offers have been made for Cleveland points at $2.37; 
shippers are not prepared as yet to pay this price and 
will consult with the consignees before doing so. 





Logging Department. 


IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 

Du.utu, MINN., April 10.—This week all camps are 
closed down and the woods work is completed. Men have 
arrived in town and been paid. ‘Teams by the hundred 
have been driven in and are now scattering west and 
south to the farms and prairies for the summer. With 
the arrivals of so many men, in large part men that have 
been exposed to smallpox during the winter, there are 
many cases of quarantine and some of them are abso- 
lutely unnecessary. Sixty men from the Schrader Lum- 
ber Company’s camps in Cook county were quarantined 
at Two Harbors on their arrival there the other day and 
are still waiting for the completion of the isolation 
period. 

For the past forty days the Lumbermen’s bank at 
Grand Rapids has been paying out daily about $10,000 
to the lumber jacks, and in all there has been paid by 
that one bank more than $400,000. As there are banks 
at a score of places in the surrounding timber country 
as busy as this there would seem to have been an 
enormous quantity of money paid out in the past few 
weeks. 

At Solway all the camps have broken and the town 
was for a day or two overrun by lumber jacks. There 
were cuts about Solway as follows: For the Clearwater 
Logging Company, 12,000,000 feet; Walker & Ackeley, 
30,000,000 feet; Crookston Lumber Company, 50,000,- 
000 feet; Hilman Lumber Company, 15,000,000 feet. Me- 
Clure Logging Company, 10,000,000; government dead 
and down logging, 10,000,000; small operators, 12,000, 
000 feet. The Clearwater will be driven as soon as 
possible by Lammers Bros., Shevlin & Carpenter and the 
Clearwater Company. The St. Louis will be driven by 
the Weyerhaeuser companies, Lammers Bros. and 
William O’Brien, and over 130,000,000 feet will come 
into the Cloquet booms. 








IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 

Merritt, Wis., April 9.—Although there still remains 
considerable snow in the woods in the northern part 
of the state the winter loggers have practically all 
broken camp, and the steady all-the-year-round loggers 
are making preparations for the summer’s work. 

The A. H. Stange Company’s camps at Arbor Vitae 
and Irma broke up last week, having cut about 4,600, 
000 feet, all of which has been railed into the pond at 
Merrill. 

The John O’Day & Co.’s camps at Hazelhurst and 
Hixon were closed last week for a brief respite of tem 
days, after which summer operations will be commenced. 
About 8,000,000 feet was cut at these two camps, ninety 
men being employed. ‘ 

William Calder completed his contract for the Wright 
Lumber Company near Irma last week, putting in abou 
1,000,000 feet. 
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AROUND ABOUT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., April 9.—The loggers are nearly all 
out of the woods and are dispersing in all directions, get- 
ting ready for the drives. Others have left for their 
homes, most of them with plethgric pocketbooks, it hav- 
ing been a profitable winter for them. 

The John Week Lumber Company, of Stevens Point, 
has sent a crew of forty-five men to Stratford, in this 
county, to bring down the logs cut along the big Eau 
Plaine during the past winter. The drive is expected 
at Stevens Point about May 1. 

George Morrisette will leave for Harshaw at the end 
of this month to engage in summer logging for the Alex- 
ander Stewart Lumber Company, for whom he will put 
in 12,000,000 feet of logs. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

Marinette, Wis., April 9.—The apportionment of the 
various drives was fixed this week and driving crews are 
now going north on every train. The prospects are that 
there will be good water. 

During the past winter over 11,000 carloads of logs 
were brought into the city over the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railway. These 11,000 cars carried over 50,000,- 
000 feet. The Wisconsin & Michigan also brought in sev- 
eral million feet. A large part of this has already been 
turned into lumber. Six mills were cutting this winter. 

Mann Bros., of Milwaukee and Two Rivers, Wis., put 
in 17,000,000 feet of logs on the Escanaba and Ford 
rivers this winter. Part of this timber will be sawed 


‘The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

Cincinnati, Onto, April 9.—The Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club had an interesting and enjoyable meeting 
and dinner—the regular monthly event—at the Gibson 
house tonight. None of the officers of the club were 
present to preside, owing to the illness of President 
Moffett and business engagements out of town of Vice 
Presidents Stone and Possell. 

The new lumber firm mentioned in last week’s LuMm- 
KERMAN is to be known as Mowbray, Robinson & End- 
wiler; headquarters are in the Perine building. 

Will Borcherding, with Bennett & Witte, reports busi- 
ness fairly good, with prospects of much better to fol- 
low toward the end of the month. W. A. Bennett has 
returned from Memphis for a short time. 

Mr. Robbins, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, reports 
business so far this month scarcely up to that of March 
but fairly satisfactory. T. J. Moffett has not yet fully 
recovered his health but is improving steadily. He is 
visiting relatives at Edinburgh, Ind. 

Ben Dulweber, of John Dulweber & Co., reports busi- 
ness very good. 

T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company, is 
out of the city on business. The firm reports business 
unchanged. Mr. Stone is next in line of promotion 
for the presidency of the Lumbermen’s Club, should 
President Moffett decline another term, which it seems 
likely will be tendered him, but bears the prospective 
honor with characteristic modesty. 

If. P. Wiborg, of Wiborg, Hanna & Co., is happy over 
the fact that the firm’s big, new, modern plant is almost 
completed. 

Everything seems to be humming out at M. B. Farrin’s 
great plant. 

Secretary George L. Utter, of the Pine Lumber Asso- 
ciation, retailers, said today: 

There is a tendency to even great firmness in prices of 
yellow pine all along the line. Demand is not deemed suf- 
ficiently urgent as yet to warrant a peremptory advance, but 
it is my opinion that within the next couple of weeks a néw 


price list will have to be issued with more or less —_ 
this 
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advances. Business among the lumber 
Spring is the best it has been in ten years. 

L. H. Gage, of Gage & Possell, says they have noticed 
a substantial improvement in trade recently. Poplar, he 
Says, continues most in demand, while both white and 
red oak are quickening in demand markedly. Prices 
have stiffened visibly. F. M. Possell left on Monday 
for a business trip of a week. 

J. Watt Graham is out of the city on business. The 
Graham Lumber Company reports business fairly good. 
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FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


_CLEVELAND, Onto, April 6.—Conditions for the past 
81x days in our market have been about the same as for 
the last week of March, except that there has been some- 
what of an increase in orders in a retail way. There is 
noted, however, a more or less spasmodic appearance 
to the trade, both from contractors for home consump- 
tion and for shipments out of town. Many of the con- 
tractors in the city are taking jobs rather reluctantly 
because of an uncertainty as to whether the present 
unrest existing among the carpenters and the threatened 
strike will terminate in a complete tie up to avoid dam- 
ages, and as a precautionary measure no “time jobs” 
are taken. Out of town orders are all for quick ship- 
ment, and from this source they come in bunches, and 
almost invariably to each order is pinned “Hurry these 
cars off and with each send tracer.” ‘There is a pro- 
eed stir on all the lumber crafts that wintered in 
f '8 port. They are fast being fitted out and made ready 
or a start, and within the next ten or fifteen days 
mand of them will be off for Saginaw and Lake Huron 
oe J. Wemple, of the Ohio Sash & Door Company, 
oh — "riday for an extended trip through the southern 
ates for business and pleasure. He will be away for 
Several weeks, 


Frank Weybrecht, of J. T. Weybrecht’s Sons, and 





George N. Yant, of Alliance, were in the city today and 
both made purchases of several cars of lumber. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., made a quick 
trip last week to Marinette, Wis., where he secured a 
block of dry lumber for shipment as soon as navigation 
shall open. 

Most Cleveland dealers have already secured of last 
year’s cut of lumber enough to carry them along until 
well into the summer or until the early cut lumber shall 
be in good shipping condition. 

H. P. Blake, of the Kirk-Christy Company’s office 
force, is walking on air these days, all on account of 
the recent arrival at his home of a 10-pound baby girl. 


WOOING FORTUNE WITH A SMILE. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 
the fine property at 516 Albany street, with an uncov- 
ered capacity of a million and a half feet of lumber 
and a shed capable of holding a million feet more. 

The new wharf now gives the firm facilities for hand- 
ling not only the white pine, North Carolina pine and 
cypress with which the name of Lamb has been long 
identified but it also affords a long looked for oppor- 
tunity to go more extensively into the several varie- 
ties of hardwoods, and to make a specialty of west 
coast products. Red cedar from Washington is among 
his pet hobbies and, being a firm believer in the value 
of a position among the first of progressives, he now 
has a large stock of this new finish lumber on the 
way from Puget sound. 

“Give your customers what they want” is the motto 
of a majority of lumbermen. “Give your trade a little 
better than they expect,” is Ben’s, and this it is that 
inspires this latest move. 

The enviable position this man has attained in the 
world of lumbermen has required the best of effort, 
the highest of courage and the cheeriest of philosophy, 
yet in all the work that has been accomplished Ben 
has found time for a liberal amount of play and a 
still more liberal amount of devotion to the interests 
of a family of which he is justly proud. A son, Will, 
partner in the business and all around good fellow, 
relieves him of much care at the office, while three 
grown daughters give him plenty to think of at his 
most attractive home. 

That life has not all been given over to the chase 
of the “will o’ the wisp” dollar—that some time has 
been reserved for “beer and skittles’—is evidenced by 
a peep into his den at home, where on mantle and book 
case repose many a prize in the shape of medals and 
cups, commemorating victories at bowling. For years 
he was intrusted with the management of the crack 
group of bowlers of the Boston Athletic Association. 
During the time he occupied this position, reversing 











THE SMILE. 


the familiar saw, he went out like a Lamb and came 
back like a lion, carrying with him the record at 
candlepins—a record which hangs today, unbeaten as 
yet, in the quarters of the association. Sparring has 
also been a favorite exercise with him—anything, in 
fact, which contributes to the sound body which carries 
his sound mind. 

Ben is wothing if not social. If he were to appear, 
wearing all at once the various regalia that are the 
symbols of activity in secret orders, verily Solomon 
in all his glory would hardly be in it, and his Hoo-Hoo 
button would have no chance at all. An Odd Fellow, a 
thirty-second degree Mason, a Shriner and a Knight 
Templar, he keeps up his activity in all. 

It is a little hard on Ben to intrude upon the privacy 
of his summer home at New Found lake, New Hamp- 
shire, but the life of a successful man is never com- 
plete without at least a glimpse at his lares and penates, 
and the picture herewith is the result of the glimpse 
and a press of the button. It shows him at his best, 
for no photographer instructed him to smile—that is 
his own smile—the smile that his intimates know and 
appreciate to the full—the smile of a man who 


Greets th’ embarrassed gods, nor fears 
To shake the fron hand of fate, 


Or match with destiny for beers. 


Obituary. 


George P. Hatch. 


Announcement is made of the sudden death at his 
home at Dubuque, Iowa, on Tuesday last, of George 
P. Hatch, eastern representative of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumbér Company of Tacoma, Wash. 

Mr. Hatch was a pioneer salesman in the introduc- 
tion of Pacific coast woods into the eastern territory 
and had a large acquaintance throughout this section. 
He was accustomed to visit Chicago for several days 
during each month and on these occasions made his 
headquarters at the Victoria hotel. 

For a year past Mr. Hatch had been afflicted with 
heart disease, and his health for the past two months 
had been especially poor. He was in Chicago on Friday, 
April 5, and returning to Dubuque attended to his 
ordinary duties last Sunday at St. John’s Episcopal 
church, where he was secretary of the board of vestry- 
men. On Tuesday afternoon, while sitting at his desk 
in his residence, the attack came which resulted in death 
within a few minutes. 

George Parcher Hatch was borr in Augusta, Me., 
September 17, 1843. He was married in that city on 
August 5, 1874, to Miss Elizabeth Hammond. He re- 
moved to Dubuque in 1882, becoming general salesman 
for the Carr, Ryder & Wheeler Company, and later with 
the Carr, Ryder & Engler Company, accepting in 1892 
the position as eastern representative of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, which he held at the time 
of his death. He was survived by his wife and by one 
daughter, Mrs. Charles K. Wheeler, of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 








Clarence W. Lewis. 

Clarence W. Lewis, died at his home, Centerville, Iowa, 
on Thursday, April 4, of appendicitis, after an illness 
of six days. Mr. Lewis was born at Blackberry, IIL., 
February 7, 1855, and at the time of his death was 47 
years of age. In June, 1880, he married Miss Carrie 
Safford, who with their five children survives him. In 
1882 he moved to Centerville, where he established the 
Lewis Lumber Company, of which he, was president and 
treasurer at the time of his death, and he was also vice 
president and a director in the Centerville National 
bank and president of the Centerville Telephone Com- 
pany. Mr. Lewis was an active worker and held the 
confidence and esteem of those with whom he came in 
contact, 





Parker Bigelow Crandall. 

The many friends in the lumber trade of Chicago and 
elsewhere of J. N. Crandall, of the hardwood and yellow 
pine firm of Crandall & Richardson, at Thirty-third 
street and Center avenue, this city, formerly Crandall 
& Leavitt, will sympathize with that gentleman in the 
sudden death of his oldest child, Parker Bigelow Cran- 
dall, a boy five and a half years of age, who died on 
Monday evening last of pneumonia. The little one was 
taken ill last week, but his condition did not become 
serious until Saturday, when pneumonia developed and 
the progress of the disease could not be checked. Funeral 
services were held from the family residence, 3709 Lake 
avenue, on Thursday of this week at 2 o’clock. The 
remains were placed in a vault at Oakwoods. 





M. E. Rounds. . 

His large circle of personal friends particularly and 
the army of patrons of E. C. Atkins & Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., with whom he came in contact will 
be pained to learn of the death at Milwaukee, Wis., 
April 5, of M. E. Rounds, for twenty years conmected 
with the Atkins sales department. The funeral took 
place April 9 at his late residence at Oshkosh, Wis. Of 
Mr. Rounds E. C, Atkins & Company say: “He was a 
most efficient and valuable man in every respect. His 
character was above reproach and he was of the most 
amiable disposition and a charming companion, His 
loss to us is very great, as it will be hard indeed to fill 
his place,’ statements which echo the estimation in 
which he was uniformly held. 

PBL III 
Alexander B. Hitchcock. 

Alexander Buel Hitchcock died at the Monticello 
hotel, Norfolk, Va., Tuesday, April 2, after a lengthy 
illness. At the time of his death Mr. Hitchcock was 
71 years of age. He was born at Fort Covington, 
N. Y., but has resided in Norfolk for the past thirteen 
years. Mr. Hitchcock had been in the lumber business 
for many years and was the senior member of the 
firm of Hitchcock, Trego & Co., of Norfolk. The in- 
terment will be at Indiana City, Pa. 





Robert W. Coyle, Sr. 

Robert W. Coyle, sr., father of W. L. Coyle, of Coyle & 
Munn, Allegheny, Pa., died at the residence of his son 
on Wednesday, April 3, in his eightieth year. Mr. Coyle 
was a pioneer business man of Pittsburg, Pa., and was 
much respected by his associates. 





Mrs. Ruth Spratt. 

Mrs. Ruth Spratt, widow of one of the foremost 
lumbermen of Alpena, Mich., died suddenly on April 5, 
from apoplexy, at her home in Alpena. She was about 
60 years of age and was born in Maine. She had re- 
sided in Alpena many years although she removed to 
Detroit two years ago, but was spending the winter 
in Alpena attending to business. She leaves one daugh- 
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A Phenomenal Building Record in Greater New York—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the National Wholesalers—A Bad Blaze at Buffalo—Labor Combination Extra- 
ordinary at Boston—The [larine Engineers’ Strike Weakening— 

A Spruce Log Price Conundrum in Maine. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, April 8.—Conditions are fair in all lines 
of lumber at the present time, and we must blame the 
state of the weather for the fact that they are no better. 
But the prospects—if ever things looked roseate for a 
splendid spring they do now. 

The builders broke all records last month, for the 
plans filed for new buildings in Manhattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn boroughs were 470 in number as against 73 
for the same period last year. The outlay is estimated 
at $16,735,175, against $1,045,000 for the same week in 
1900. When it comes to totals for the year to date, the 
same proportion is noticed: 

1901, 1,050 plans; Cost.........06e eee eee es $45,684,000 
1900, SE ee ere ee tr 18,231,000 

In fact last week’s great total surpassed any previous 
record in our building department, being 10 percent 
greater than the closing week of 1899, which hitherto 
held the record. Of course this does not represent 
immediate work. Neither did it then, and equally of 
course there is a reason. In 1899 a new building code 
forced the builders to send in their plans. This time 
it is the new act by which, when Governor Odell shall 
sign the bill, all tenements and flat houses will have to 
be constructed under the supervision of a tenement 
house commission, 

It is needless to go into details now regarding this 
law except to say that neither the builders nor the 
lumber trade are heartily in favor of it. It restricts the 
builder in a number of ways and will mean less profit 
to him in the construction of tenements, and it means 
restriction in the use of lumber on account of certain 
fire-proof regulations. Whether the New York Lumber 
Trade Association or the contemplated body of whole- 
salers of this city will take action remains to be seen. 

Talking of the proposed new association it may be 
stated that only progress can be reported at the present 
moment. By the end of this week, if sufficient favor- 
able answers to the circular letter sent out shall have 
been received, Chairman Robert W. Higbie will prob- 
ably call another meeting. 

There was a fair attendance of the wholesale hard- 
wood lumber dealers of this city at the Federal building 
last Friday, when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted a hearing to the witnesses of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in its action 
against the Norfolk & Western railroad and others for 
discrimination in rates and alleged violation of the long 
and short haul clause. The hearing lasted about two 
hours and the contention made by the association seemed 
clearly proved. J. J. McKelvey, counsel for the associa- 
tion, was ably assisted by an attorney who has made 
these railroad cases a specialty for years, and altogether 
the case was so well handled that the lumber dealers 
were more than pleased. The only witnesses called were 
Robert W. Higbie, Waldron Williams, of I. 'T. Williams 
& Son; E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and the general 
freight agents of the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the defendant company. After a full presentation of 
the facts had been made it was announced by the com- 
mission that argument on the subject would be heard 
at Washington, D. C., on May 22. Before that time, 
however, it is thought that more testimony will be taken 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

J. 8. Carter, who was formerly of Carter & Co., lum- 
ber exporters of this city, which firm dissolved partner- 
ship late last year, has been engaged by Price & Hart, of 
18 Broadway, to act as salesman for their hardwoods 
in the metropolitan district, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut. In the same connection it may be stated that I. A. 
Dudley, formerly New York representative for Shepherd, 
Farmer & Co., has contracted to dispose of the 8,000,- 
000 feet of spruce they have in stock. 

Recent arrivals in the city include W. B. Mershon, of 
Saginaw, Mich., who paid that long delayed visit and left 
yesterday; Henry M. Poole, of Poole & Co., Buffalo; 
R. C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia; Pendennis White, of 
White, Gratwick & Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
C. H. Bond, of Rathbun & Co., the last three named 
being on hand to attend a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Wholesalers’ association; J. lL. 
Johnson, Benson Mines, N. Y.; F. H. Wilson, of the 
Wilson Cypress Company, Palatka, Fla., and 8. 8. Bul- 
lis, of Gulfport, Miss. 

Mr. Bullis, by the way, is full of elaborate plans for 
the future. He was formerly general manager of the 
Gulf & Ship Island railroad, but he sold out his 
interest to President J. T. Jones, of the company, and 
is looking about to locate another railroad in the yellow 
pine belt. President Jones is now in Gulfport. 

The Vossnack Lumber Company, of Long Island City, 
expects to get into its new building, which is 100 by 
100 feet, this spring. 

Samuel Kellar, of the South Side Lumber Company, 
Chicago, has just returned to the city after a week’s 
trip west. , 

George M. Grant & Co., dealers in hardwoods, 18 
Broadway, have moved to 29 Broadway. 

The Week’s Charters. 

Timber rates from gulf ports have continued to show 
a declining tendency, with shipments reported to Bar- 
row and Sharpness at 92s 6d. Up to 100s is asked to 


special ports on the continent. Deal freights from the 
provinces have continued quiet, due partly to the fact 
that the carry-over stock at the mills has been pretty 
well distributed. ‘Tonnage for the River Plate continues 
in request, particularly for gulf and provincial, but 
vessels of a suitable class offer sparingly. Rates are 
firm at, say, $14 from gulf to Buenos Ayres, $11 prov- 
inces and from $9.50 to $10 Boston and Portland. 
Brazil freights have continued quiet with no quotable 
change in rates. There has been but little improvement 
in the demand for coastswise lumber tonnage and the 
scarcity of orders has influenced an easier feeling re- 
garding rates, $4.65 having been accepted Brunswick to 
New York. 

Following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Schooner R. W. Hopkins, Philadelphia to Buenos Ayres, 
lumber, $10.50. 

Bark Olga, New York to Rosario, lumber, $10. 

Bark Neptune, Pensacola to Montevideo, lumber, $14. 
a Hattie Dun, Savainah to New York, lumber, 


Schooner Ninetta M. Porcella, Jacksonville to New York, 
lumber, $5. 

Schooner R. D. Bibber, Fernandina to Philadelphia, lum- 
ber, $4.50, 

Schooner Sirocco, Sabine lass to Porto Padre, Gibralter, 
lumber, $7, 

Schooner Jennie Kk. Richter, Savannah to Baltimore, lum- 
ber, $4.25. 
; oped Sadie Wilcutt, Mernandina to New London, lum- 
yer, $5. 

Spot freight quotations to leading European ports are: 


Walnut logs Cooperage 


and lumber. Whitewood. stock. 
EAverpoo! os ckces 12s 6d 15s 78 6d 
SDD 0-050 a9: 9:6 Wea ask 17s 6d 20s 10s 
ne. eee 20¢c 100 Ibs _28e¢ 10¢ 
Mareciiies 2.0.60 ses 20s 258s 22s 6d 
PRNOR: Stas o¥ scree 20c100 Ibs 25e 12% 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., April 9.—There is no opening of 
spring business on the lakes yet, though there are char- 
ters apparently pretty nearly made for white pine to 
come from Menominee. As a rule the dealers say that 
they are in no particular hurry and do not care to pay 
the asking rate. 

The strike of the marine engineers continues and 
there is no saying when the lake trade will open. Still 
it is the season for men in all branches of this busi- 
ness to grow uneasy and break over any rules that 
may have been set to hold them back from opening 
business. Long ago it used to be the custom for the 
vessel owners to make compacts as to opening day, 
but they usually broke them and it is now claimed 
that the engineers will go to work if the demand be 
made. Coal rates have opened this week at 40 cents from 
Buffalo to Chicago and thus set the pace for lumber. 

F. W. Vetter has gone to the southwest again to look 
up the running of the mills of the Empire: Lumber Com- 
pany. As he has taken the contract for supplying 
the oak timber that is to go into the new docks at 
Montreal he is anxious to see the stuff on the way. It 
goes by rail to Chicago and thence by lake. 

It is reported that Vine Crandall will soon lease 
his vacant lumber yard on Elk street of which O. E. 
Yeager has a part. Several dealers are looking at: it. 
Meanwhile the owner, together with C. C. Mead and 
others, is engaged in building a large apartment house 
on the avenue. 

Shirley Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, is in Memphis 
at present, looking after the interests of the firm-«in the 
southwest. Better results are reported by Mr. Crate of 
the operations in Mississippi, the weather being improved 
and the work being more easily pushed. 

J. N. Seatcherd has just returned from Memphis, 
where he has-his mills running on good time, with the 
prospect of a satisfactory showing of oak and other 
southwestern lumber at once. 

A report from northern New York states that 
15,000,000 feet of logs and upwards of 5,000,000 cords 
of pulp wood had been cut for the mills at Forestport 
on the Black river alone, all ready to be floated to desti- 
nation as soon as the ice shall go out. This is the 
largest cut on record: for that section and it seems 
to be true of the entire timber district from the Black 
river eastward. 

The forces of man and nature seem to be combined 
against the operations of Montgomery Bros., but they 
say that the mill will be started up again, as good as 
new, about next Monday. The strike would have been 
of small account if the fire had not helped it. 

R. F. Wilcox & Co. have just taken a large order for 
oak timber to be made into car frames, forty-five cars 
of which are to be delivered in Buffalo by June 15, 
though the timber is still standing in the woods. 

The organization of the Matson Lumber Company, 
of which O. E. Yeager is a member, will be completed 
this week. The plan is to centralize a business mainly 
in oak in the vicinity of Lebanon, Ky. No timber will 
be bought by the company, but there will be a large 
amount of the cut of certain of the mills there taken, 
Mr. Yeager looking after the sale of it here and east- 
ward. In this way there will be no waiting for timber 
to be turned into lumber and to be seasoned, which 
would take most of the summer, but stock will be ready 
to come this way at once. 


— 


Among visitors in the trade that sellers like to see 
was George Burr of Burr Bros., Gloversville, who bought 
several cars of lumber, distributing his favors here and 
there. 

It is understood that C. M. Carrier, of Buffalo, who js 
setting up a lumber plant at Sardis, Miss., fifty miles 
south of Memphis, has formed a stock company and js 
already far toward a completed mill. 

Hugh McLean is off on an eastern sales trip. Con- 
trary to some of his neighbors, the house reports a fine 
stock of oak lumber. 

An explosion of what is supposed to be dust in the 
shavings at the mill of the Montgomery Door & Box 
Company at the noon hour on Saturday killed two men 
and seriously burned four others. But for the stoppage 
of work there might have been more casualties. The 
men who were killed were Anthony Lapitini, an Italian 
fireman, and Anthony Ambruster, a driver. The shay- 
ing house is 30x40x30 and is over the boilers. Follow- 
ing the explosion the building took fire, but the flames 
were apparently put out at once by the department. 
An hour later the fire broke out again and did consider- 
able damage to the dry kiln and property in its vicinity, 
At the end of this second fire the big mill looked consider- 
ably the worse for fire and water. The loss is esti- 
mated at $10,000 to $15,000. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Nortn Tonawanpa, N. Y., April 8.—Although the 
marine engineers’ strike continues with no prospects of 
an immediate settlement of the difficulties between them 
and the Lake Carriers’ Association, the owners of lumber 
carrying vessels at this port do not anticipate that they 
will be forced to lie idle after the opening of the season 
of navigation. Several non-union engineers have already 
been secured to take the place of strikers on steamers 
here and other steamboat owners are negotiating for 
employees in the same line. Some of the lumber car- 
riers say that there are prospects of engineers being 
brought here from salt water. Engineers of a number 
of steamers not connected with the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation are here fitting out with bright prospects for 
leaving before another two weeks pass to bring their 
first cargoes of lumber down from Lake Superior points. 
All indications being favorable for the openimg of navi- 
gation within the next two weeks, every effort is being 
exercised to get the lumber carrying and other vessels 
at the Tonawandas in readiness to start up the lakes 
as early as possible, most of them having shipped their 
entire crews. 

The condition of local yards is less satisfactory now 
tham for several years at this season. ‘There is less 
stock generally than for years. This condition is also 
reported in connection with other lower lake ports, but 
will soon be a thing of the past. Local concerns say 
that they have every reason to believe that vessels which 
they have chartered will arrive here in the course of 
two weeks, 

Considerable snow and rain fell in the Tonawandas 
and surrounding country last week, interrupting oper- 
ations in local yards and mills for several days, when 
business was of such proportions that such interference 
meant a material loss. 

The first boatload of lumber to arrive in the Tona- 
wandas since the closing of navigation last year reached 
port today—a canal boat with cargo from Buffalo con 
signed to the Dodge & Bliss Company. 

The Lafaiver Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, 
was reorganized last week and incorporated with a 
capital stock of $60,000. The directors are Stephen 
Lafaiver, of Oswego, N. Y.; Stephen A. Lafaiver, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John Goyer, of North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

The strike of teamsters and planing mill employees 
in Buffalo has had the effect of materially increasing 
the sales of dressed and planed lumber at the local 
market, especially for Pan-American Exposition build: 
ings. 

William M. Mills, treasurer of the Tonawanda Iron 
& Steel Company, who is a part owner of 120 acres 
or hemlock timber near Grays harbor, Washington, re- 
ceived information from western representatives that the 
Northern Pacific railway is about to build a line through 
the timber, providing the first means whereby the tim- 
ber can be worked and removed for consumption. 

Capt. John Madden has gone to Milwaukee to get his 
fleet of lumber carrying vessels ready for the opening 
of navigation. 

ee 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., April 9.—In their customary con- 
servative way Boston and New England generally 
have been lagging behind the rest of the world in the 
march toward prosperity and general activity. Boston 
never does anything at the time or in the manner of 
the rest of the world, and she has been but carrying 
out her usual plan so far, as she settled back into the 
harness and declined to keep step with the proces- 
sion. “Slow an’ sure goes fur in a day, is my mot- 
ter,” is a familiar phrase up country, and who shall 
deny that New England has been consistent in be- 
ing slow at any rate, if not sure? 

To cease poking fun and give New England her 
due, it must in justice be said that she is sure gen 
erally, and even now shows signs of justifying her 
own conservative methods. In spite of the fact that 
the weather has been worked pretty hard, as an eX- 
cuse for the laggard ways of the building business, it 
must -still do service once more, and there are few 
lumbermen who will not concur in this, for a more 
miserable “spell o’ weather” has never come to 
dampen the ardor of the spring builder. . 

A glance at the reverse side of the picture will 
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serve to dispel the blue mist that has gotten into the 
mind of the patient salesman. Boston building per- 
mits for March were nearly double those of February 
and greatly exceeded those of March a year ago, and, 
what is much more to the point, less than one-quarter 
of these were for brick construction. The sash and 
door and inside finish men are going home nights with 
huge rolls of plans, to be figured up and bid for in the 
morning, and if but a fraction of the plans now in 
contemplation shall be carried to completion the sea- 
son will -be one of great and satisfactory activity. 
Builders apparently have become accustomed to a 
reasonably high level of prices and swallow them 
without a gulp. A fervent prayer goes up that the 
goose that lays the golden egg may not be killed by 
over-enthusiasm, at least before a goodly nestful of 
eggs be secured. 

Callers at the new office of Pratt & Forrest, Lowell, 
are uniformly loud in their praise of the taste and 
workmanship displayed. - This firm is known as pro- 
ducers of high class joinery and house finish, and its 
newly arranged quarters are thoroughly expressive 
of the efforts of the shop. A main office, done in an- 
cient looking oak, a side office in red birch, and a pri- 
yate sanctum in sycamore, all beautiful in design, 
execution and finish, make a_ thoroughly suitable 
home for this young firm. 

Cc. S. Hinkley, who has for a year or more been 
plowing the ground for the D. S. Pate Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has gone south for a general round 
up of the southern mill connections of his concern, and 
will be away from the Boston market five or six weeks. 

George E. McQuesten, of the George McQuesten 
Company, is now in California, combining business 
with the rest and recreation which this trip affords. 

The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of 
Boston, displays an enviable record for the first three 
months of the year. Its premiums for this period 
have aggregated $17,463.62. They have suffered 
losses of only $1,326.46 and have paid in dividends, 
covering the period of the last four months, $4,042.50, 
besides investing a net cash surplus of $5,963.96. On 
April 1 the total net cash surplus was $38,866.21. 
Under the management of W. C. Johnson, of Fitch- 
burg and Boston, this company has forged steadily 
ahead from small beginnings into ever-increasing suc- 
cess. 

The lumber trade of Boston is about to confront a 
new species of trade difficulty in the shape of a union 
of tally men and teamsters. It is early yet to form an 
opinion as to the probable effect of this move, but the 
heads of the various interested firms are apparently 
not greatly exercised or unduly apprehensive over the 
future. It would seem that it would be necessary to 
invite the horses into this new combination, in order 
to achieve the most complete results. 

At 2 o’clock on the morning of Easter Sunday N. 
P. Gifford, of Salem, suffered the loss by fire of pretty 
much his entire mill property, with the buildings, 
stables and houses adjoining. The fire broke out in 
the boiler room and devoured the three-story planing 
mill, a smaller building occupied by John EK. Kimball 
& Bro., sash, door and blind makers, and Henry Co- 
nant, stair builder; then, crossing the street, the two- 
story wooden building was demolished. This was oc- 
cupied by W. A. Irving, box manufacturer. Other 
buildings were more or less scorched and damaged. 
Help in the way of fire apparatus was sent from Pea- 
body, Beverly and Lynn, but all together were unable 
to cope with the high wind which drove the flames 
across the street. Mr. Gifford’s loss was in the neigh- 
borhood of $35,000, which was fairly well covered by 
insurance. With a determination characteristic of 
the man he at once announced his intention of re- 
building. 

The unprecedented stretch of rainy weather has re- 
sulted in heavy floods in New England and the loss of 
a number of booms of logs and a good deal of mill 
property. Several booms about Bangor broke April 
7, and, in spite of various expedients tried by the 
owners, there are other big jams of logs and ice in 
the Penobscot which are threatening bridges and ad- 
joining property. At Cornish the freshet in the Great 
and Little Ossipee carried away the lumber and grist 
mill operated by Theodore Sayward. 

_ The firm of A. & F. A. Kimball, 11 Central street, 
is to be dissolved. F. A. Kimball will sever his con- 
nection with the business, which will be carried on 
by A. Kimball. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 9.—The weather has been of 
a character to retard outdoor work generally and spring 
business has not, therefore, fairly opened. As to what 
the nature of that business will be there are not two 
opinions. The prospects are too good not to produce 
an accompaniment in the way of orders that will prove 
satisfactory, But the indications are that the season 
Will be a little late, only to open with added liveliness for 
being tardy, 

Complaints of deficient car service are many and bit- 
ter, and without hope of immediate relief. The shortage 
18 causing great inconvenience to buyers, who now more 
than ever are purchasing for quick delivery and imme- 
diate use, 

Eugene B. Nettleton, representative of the John FE. 

uBois interests, is once more in the harness after a 
Season for recuperation passed in New York. He finds 
the business proceeding very satisfactorily. He says that 
the DuBois plant has about 12,000,000 feet each of hem- 
lock and white pine piled up and that the new cut will 
run from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet this fall, Mr. Net- 


tleton cannot see how there can be the least reason for 
shading the price of hemlock, for nobody has any dry 
stock. 

John J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, regards the prospects for business as first rate, 
judging by the number and character of the orders com- 
ing into the house. The car shortage is causing the com- 
pany great inconvenience, shipments for last month being 
165-cars_where they were expected to have been 300. 

William_H. Fritz, of W. H. Fritz & Co., is back from 

_a trip through Michigan and Canada. He says the white 
pine-men €xpect good business this year and that the 
prices will be held up right along, no disposition to 
advance values being apparent. Mr. Fritz arranged with 
the Welsh Manufacturing Company, of Reed City, Mich., 
to sell that company’s maple flooring, which will be a 
new line for his firm. 

Harry Snowden, of the Sylvania Lumber Company, 
says his company has a nice selection of orders in hand 
and in view and is entirely satisfied with the outlook. 
He notes that there is some unwarranted cutting of 
yellow pine prices in the New York market. He is in the 
market for good chestnut but can’t find any. 

Maurice C, Burton, of E. P. Burton & Co., has no com- 
plaint to make on the score of the house’s sap pine trade. 
The mill in North Carolina is kept running until 10 
o'clock at night, and only orders for standard stocks are 
accepted, those for special bills being necessarily passed 
by. Mr. Burton says the house is doing at present the 
biggest business it has ever done. 

Wi'son H. Lear, who carries the largest and probably 
the finest stock of hardwoods in the city, finds business 
in good shape. He recently put on a salesman in the city 
to sell eypress mainly, a cargo of 750,000 feet of gulf 
cypress being now loading to his order. The barge J. 
O’Brien, from Jamesville, N. C., is on the way with 151,- 
000 feet of 2-inch red and white oak, 1l-inch log run pop- 
lar and ash. 

H. B. Short, of Lake Waccamaw shingle fame, was a 
caller at H. C. Patterson & Co.’s during the week. This 
house, by the way, has been the agent for Short’s shin- 
gles for thirty-two years. Mr. Short remarked that there 
was a big demand for shingles and that he hadn’t the 
stocks he should like to have just now. Hearts were in 
most request; on his way up he sold 500,000 in Balti- 
more. H. C. Patterson & Co. have orders with him for 
all the 6x4 hearts he has made. 

Victor E. Kugler, of George W. Kugler & Sons, finds a 
better demand for boxes and an appreciable increase in 
the number of inquiries. They disposed of two barges of 
box lumber last month and are now discharging two 
more of about 400,000 feet each. 

Edward B. Malone, of Watson Malone & Sons, finds 
the spring trade coming late, but he believes that when 
it shall appear it will be with a rush. He thinks that 
the prices of sap pine have quite touched bottom. 

Howard Ketcham finds his retail trade moving stead 
ily, but there is an absence yet of some of the bg work 
he wou!d like to see looming up. Yellow pine and hem- 
lock prices are steady, he says. 
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SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

Pirrspure, Pa., April 9.—Inclement weather last week 
rather retarded an active early spring trade, but signs 
and predictions are for mild weather and there seems 
to be no doubt that there will be a large volume of 
business. Prices continue extremely firm and the hem- 
lock dealers intend that the list prices shall be adhered 
to. Some dealers look for an enormous demand whiie 
the more conservative prefer to say that there will be 
plenty of business for all, and that no boom prices are 
desired. 

The Charleroi Lumber Company has been given the 
contract for the erection of sixty double houses of eight 
rooms each at Twilight for the Vesta Coal Company. 
The structures call for 1,000,000 feet of lumber, besides 
eighteen car loads of slate, 50,000 tile and 550,000 brick. 
The hauling alone will cost $10,000. 

The Furnace Run Sawmill & Lumber Company has 
opened an office in the Garrison building. Nelson E. 
Bell, a well known lumberman of this city, and J. E. 
Carson, formerly with the Alexander McClure Company, 
of Allegheny, are the members of the company. 

J. J. Linehan, formerly president of the Randolph 
Lumber Company, of West Virginia, having disposed of 
his interests in that concern, is now connected with 
the firm of Willson Bros., this city. 

The J. M. Hastings Lumber Company now has pos- 
session of a handsome suite of rooms in the Bank of 
Commerce building, Nos. 604, 605, 606 and 607. The 
rooms are light and airy and splendidly furnished with 
finest modern office furniture. The large and increasing 
business done by this company necessitated additional 
office room. 

The Babeock Lumber Company has ordered from the 
i. P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, one of its double 
cutting telescope mills to replace the mill now at 
Ashtola, which will be put in at Faustville, where the 
company is arranging to start a mill to be ready for 
operation in thirty days. 

The Nicola Bros. Company has the entire fifth floor of 
the German National Bank building. Room 500 is oc- 
cupied by the Nicola Building Company (Oliver P. 
Nicola; Lewis Brant). The branches of this company 
are the Vandegrift Lumber Company, New Kensington 
Lumber Company, Lawrence County Lumber Company, 
Homestead Lumber Company, Braddock Lumber Com- 
pany, Glassport Lumber Company and the Union Lum- 
ber Company. 

The South Sharon Lumber Company closed the con- 
tract with the Sharon Steel Company for 100 houses, 
which it has already started to erect. 





A. D. Knapp, who has been the representative for the 
Nicola Bros. Company in the east, has removed from 
Williamsport to Pittsburg with his family, and will 
devote his time to the company’s interests in the west- 
ent part of the state. The Nicola Bros. Company is 
receiving this month at Cincinnati 3,000,000 feet of 
cottonwood and gum, and a large amount is expected 
next month. 

A call for a meeting of the creditors of Gallagher & 
Bankerd, whose yard was burned in the recent exposition 
fire, was issued for Thursday, April 11, at the Hotel 
Henry, at which meeting it is hoped that a much better 
basis of settlement will be effected than that offered in 
their previous proposition. It is understood that since 
the fire their assets have been increased by reason of 
some of their doubtful accounts having been paid in full. 

C. F. Eggers, of Eggers & Graham, Belle Vernon, 
Pa.; Mr. Copeland, of J. W. Logan & Sons, Parnassus, 
Pa.; J. McCarty, of McCarty & Robb, McDonald, Pa.; 
Mr. Wheeler, of Wheeler & Dusenberry, Endeavor, Pa.; 
A. Knabb, of Krug, Md., and A. F. Shaffer, of Irwin, 
Pa., were callers on the trade this week. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Baneoor, Me., April 6.—With the snow in the woods 
melting rapidly and all water courses running high, the 
lumbermen are wondering if, after all, there will be 
such a great pitch for driving this year as has been 
looked for. Reports from up river say that the snow 
is melting with surprising rapidity and that some of 
the brook drives have been started already, so high is 
the water. The roads are in such condition, with two 
to three feet of snow, slush and mud, that travel in most 
sections is next to impossible. There is some apprehen- 
sion that a good part of the water will run away before 
the drives get started, but the logs will probably get an 
early start this year and it is said that an effort will be 
made to get them into boom in much quicker time than 
usual, 

It is reported that a much greater number of men 
than usual will be employed on the West branch this 
year, so that a quick run may be made, and indications 
are that the drive will start earlier than usual. Men 
are also in demand for the Connecticut river, and it is 
thought that the Connecticut River Lumber. Company 
alone will call for 300 from this vicinity. Wages, so 
says an employment agent, will be from $2 to $2.25 a 
day. 

Many American vessels have gone to St. John, N. B., 
from which port large quantities of spruce are now 
being shipped to New York. The freight rate from St. 
John to New York at present is $3 a thousand, while 
from Bangor not more than $2.25 would be paid, even 
were there any demand for vessels. 

The ice left the Penobscot river on Tuesday, April 2, 
and the port of Bangor is again open to navigation, after 
111 days of blockade by ice. There have as yet been no 
arrivals, the river having opened much earlier than had 
been expected, and the only vessels here are two that 
were frozen in when the river closed last December. 
One of these is chartered to load spruce for New York 
at $2.25 a thousand. About twenty sail of vessels of 
the lumber carrying class are expected here within a 
week. There is about 5,000,000 feet of lumber on the 
wharves here, carried over from last year, 3,000,000 feet 
of it being owned by the Ashland Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and this will be sent to New York as soon as ves- 
sels can be chartered to carry it. 





NEW YORK ANNUAL POSTPONED. 
(Special to the AMeRICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

New York, April 10.—The annual meeting of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association was to have been held 
today, but Governor Odell signified his wish that Presi- 
dent R. 8. White and others of the association should be 
heard as to their opposition to the proposed tenement 
house legislation and they went to Albany for that pur- 
pose. Consequently the meeting was adjourned until 
next Wednesday, April 17. 





Lumber Railroad News. 


Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City—On the extension from 
Rogan to San Augustine grading has been completed to Jas- 
per, and track will be laid at once. 

Kansas City & Southern—Purposes to build a railroad 
from Sedgwick, Ark., to Paragould, Ark. H. A. Culver, gen- 
eral manager, Sedgwick. 

Mississippi—The Danaher & Melendy Lumber Company, 
Dollarville, Mich., is reported to be interested in a road pro- 
posed from Meridian through Pascagoula and Ocean Springs, 
160 miles long. 

Texas, Sabine Valley & Northwestern—aA bill has been 
introduced in the Texas legislature authorizing this road, 
also the Texas & Sabine Valley and the Marshall, Timpson 
& Sabine Pass roads, to sell to a new company for the pur- 
pose of forming a new north and south road in east Texas 
from the northern boundary to Port Arthur or Galveston 
on the South. The three roads have sixty miles of road 
and the plan contemplates extension from Boren south- 
ward and from Longview northward to the termini above 
suggested. 

Illinois Central—Will build an extra track between Jack- 
son and Crystal Springs, Miss., about 25 miles. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient—This road, capitalized in 
Kansas for $75,000,000, has received through A. BE. Stilwell 
of the company a concession from the Mexican government 
for a main line and two branches, with a bonus of $9,000 a 
kilometer ($14,450 a mile) for the main line. 

Kansas, Eastern Oklahoma & Texas—Will let contract about 
June 1 for 350 miles of road, from Cherryvale, Kan., through 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory to Henrietta, Tex. 

Georgia Pine—Is completed to Tallahassee, and contract 
has been let for a 30-mile extension from Bainbridge. 

Houston, East West Texas—Has a 10-mile extension 
under consideration from Tenaha to Center, Tex. 

Texas & Pacific—Is reported to have absorbed the Nachi- 
toches & Red River Valley road, from Nachitoches to 
Cypress, La., 11 miles. and that it will be part of a line 
to Shreveport, a total distance from Nachitoches of 75 miles, 
surveys having been made. 

Vicispary. Shreveport & Pacific—Was sold at auction on 
March 30 for $1,500,000 to the Queen & Crescent. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Continuation of the Great Yellow Pine Activity—Labor Scarcity a Grave Problem—The Small 
rill a Disappearing Factor—Figures of Three Months’ Big Business in St. Louis—A“* 
Slight Relief in the Car Famine— Kansas City’s New Sash and 
Door Interest—Among the Gulf Coast Cities. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 


Trade in the southwest among the yellow pine mills 
continues in excellent volume with almost monotonous 
regularity. Reports from every mill visited during the 
past week are uniform as to both demand and values. 
The former continues with every mail and the latter 
remain firm and buoyant. Some slight reactions in 
demand are reported in occasional instances, but not in 
enough volume to have any effect upon the general mar- 
ket, and another week has passed making history for 
yellow pine lumber. 

As an instance of the activity at the southwestern 

mills, two wholesale buyers were at Texarkana last 
week, one with 400,000 feet to place among the mills and 
the other with 100 cars to purchase. After working in 
that vicinity for several days both had to admit that 
they were unable to get the lumber. It may be said, 
however, that the 100-car buyer wanted to purchase on 
the January list, which was the chief reason why he 
failed to get the lumber, or at least a part of it, as sev- 
eral of the mills stated that they would have taken some 
of the order on the March list. It is doubtful, though, 
if he could have placed the whole 100 cars even at the 
March list, except with ten or fifteen different mills, 
owing to the pressure from other directions for lumber. 
These are but weekly instances of dealers visiting the 
mill country and trying to buy stock, Neither is it con- 
fined to wholesalers, as many of the mills report that 
western retailers have visited them of late in quest of 
yard stock. 
" Demand, which gave evidence three or four weeks ago 
of slackening in the Texas and Oklahoma district, is now 
strong again, and, as stated in last week’s correspond- 
ence in this department, the southwestern mills are 
entering the busy season with lighter stocks than they 
have carried at the same period in twenty years. With 
even an ordinary spring trade the mills will have an 
abundance of business for the next five or six months. 

Crop prospects now dominate the talk among the 
mill men. Another season of high priced cotton will 
mean a tremendous movement of lumber toward Texas 
and the other southern states, and will undoubtedly put 
many of the mills to sawing heavily for local consump- 
tion. At this writing the cotton prospects are regarded 
as good and future values are again on the rise. Wheat 
and corn crops are not yet discussed to the same extent 
as cotton prospects. Southern consumption of lumber 
promises to be a decidedly important factor for several 
years, as that section is now having an industrial awak- 
ening unprecedented in her history, while agriculture 
has again assumed profit making in a most gratifymg 
manner. 

The labor question continues to be a perplexing one 
to many of the mills. A manufacturer near Shreveport, 
La., is seriously considering the importation of Swede 
families from the northwest. Negro labor is scarce 
and high at many of the mills in Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas. Tie makers are also in big demand through- 
out this district. The labor question is probably the 
most serious and labor’s scarcity the most threatening 
feature which confronts the southwestern manufacturer, 
It overshadows the car famine, which latter trouble is 
only in spots, and has given and is giving many of the 
mill men much concern. A manufacturer asked last 
week how he could reach the Swede labor of the north 
and urged that the LUMBERMAN take up the subject and 
try to find a solution. It was suggested to him to send 
emissaries to the north and northwest and he stated 
that he would do so and try to get reliable labor among 
the Seandinavians, importing entire families, if neces- 
sary. At present, good wages are the rule, the com- 
monest of labor receiving $1.50 as a minimum, with home 
rent at $5 or thereabouts, and living expenses low. In- 
telligent men can command much higher wages of course. 

The question is certainly a perplexing one. As the 
planting season is now close at hand it is expected that 
much of the negro labor will desert between May and 
December. Some will go to planting cotton on shares, 
others will seek work on the plantations, and this, with 
the defection to the cities, will place the mills in a bad 
way as the summer season approaches. The trouble has 
been growing steadily worse for several seasons, and 
the mills need men more this year than ever owing to 
the heavy demand for lumber. Only in exceptional in- 
stances where mills are located in towns or near them 
has labor been at all easy to get since last fall. Unless 
the situation shall improve, several of the manufacturers 
are of the opinion that a special convention should be 
held to discuss the matter from all sides and see if some 
solution to the problem can be found. 

The car situation shows little improvement. Where 
the shortages have existed since January there is still 
considerable difficulty in getting requirements. At other 
places the conditions are unchanged. A heavy traffic in 
all commodities is the only explanation to be offered— 
too heavy in fact for shippers to get all the rolling stock 
wanted. 

J. N. Gilbert, general manager of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Company, Beaumont, Tex., and the Nona Mills Com- 
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pany, Leesville, La., large manufacturers of longleaf 
yellow pine lumber, was in Texarkana, Ark., last week 
on business, He is one of the representative yellow pine 
men of the southwest and he studies conditions and the 
future of the lumber with painstaking thought. In a 
brief interview he said: 

I believe that yellow pine is rapidly approaching a sta- 
bility of value which will be permanent. e have worked 
hard for it, and I am glad to see a feeling among the large 
manufacturers not to sacrifice their lumber at less than 
stumpage values. I can see no danger in the situation at 
this time. The small mill is no longer a strong factor in 
the market. We used to be—all of us—somewhat afraid 
of the little fellow, but as timber becomes harder to get and 
higher in price the small mill man finds it moye difficult 
every year to get a location, and down in the gulf section 
I can say positively that he is rapidly oe out of com- 
mission. The timber holdipgs are getting harder and harder 
to acquire. Large tracts are now held by the strong manu- 
facturers and men who hold them as an investment, and the 
smaller tracts well located are ny, consolidated, so that 
the small manufacturer is unable to locate favorably. This 
tendency will increase from now on, and the little mill 
wiil undoubtedly gradually disappear Page 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the yellow pine manu- 
facturers will not overproduce. Overproduction is about the 
only thing which can affect the market, at least this year. 
We would not think of running our mills overtime under 
any circumstances, and on the other hand I believe it would 
be better to curtail production than to overdo it, even at 
prevailing prices. Stumpage values are increasing ever 
day, and they will continue to do so from this time forward. 
Lumbermen will be amazed at stumpage values in a few 
years, in my opinion. We ought to give this matter serious 
thought, as yellow pine lumber is being manufactured very 
heavily just now and a great new milling plant now in course 
of construction in the southwest will add to the production 
within a few months. Curtailment of product should be 
the watchword the instant values begin to weaken, or even 
before, for that matter. I would rather underproduce than 
ro ea with stumpage where it is and prospects what 
they are. 

The yellow pine manufacturers are badly in need of stat- 
tistics as to the actual stumpage now standing from Vir 
ginia to Texas, as well as the total output annually. I 
think the lumbermen, aided by the lumber press, ought to 
urge the United States government to take up this matter. 
It could be done by states, the government putting experts in 
every yellow pine timber state in the south and collecting the 
information. We need the figures as to how much standing 
timber there is, and how much we are cutting every year. 
It would be of the greatest value to the manufacturer and 
timber owner, and it would go far toward a stability of 
values for which we are all striving. ‘The government should 
have access to the books of every manufacturer in order to 
get the annual output, and receive the heartiest co-opera- 
tion of every thoughtfyl yellow pine lumberman in the coun- 
try, whether he be an actual manufacturer or a timber owner. 
Such information would be of priceless value to every man 
whose capital is invested in the business. 

Heavy Operations of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co., and Allied Interests. 

It is a treat to visit the great Missouri yellow pine 
mill at Grandin, the output of which, together with 
that of the Ozark Land & Lumber Company, at Winona, 
and the Cordz-Fisher Lumber Company, at Birch Tree, 
Mo., is marketed by the Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change Company, of Kansas City. These three yellow 
pine mill plants are away up in the picturesque Ozark 
mountains, on the Current river railroad, which follows 
that famous fishing stream from Willow Springs, Mo., 
on the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis railroad, to 
Grandin, Mo., the mill home of the big Missouri Lumber 
& Milling Company. These three milling plants, pro- 
ducing over 400,000 feet of yellow pine daily, are in a 
picturesque country, in “the land of the big red apple” 
and the best hunting and fishing country in Missouri. 
The climb is steady until Grandin is reached after a 
four hours’ continuous ascent from Willow Springs. 

The Grandin saw mill plant is one of the largest in 
the southwest. The two mills produce 200,000 to 225,000 
feet daily. The logging is largely done over the main 
tracks of the Current river railroad, some of the timber 
coming fifty to sixty miles to the mill. The company 
is cutting over forty or more acres a day. The pine 
is of a soft quality, easily worked, and it enjoys a high 
reputation in the general market where it is well known, 
as the plant is one of the oldest in the south country. 
The Ozark Land & Lumber Company and the Cordz- 
Fisher Lumber Company also produce the same quality 
of soft pine lumber. 

A day spent at Grandin is well spent. The mills are 
modern in every particular, the air is clear and bracing, 
and the location of such a large plant in the heart of the 
Ozarks is a study of how difficulties have been overcome 
by human ingenuity. For instance the heavy machinery 
for the original mill built by Capt. J. B. White twenty- 
one years ago was hauled by wagon from Williamsville, 
Mo., twenty-five miles east, over a rough mountain road 
and placed in position uninjured and ready for the 
first sawing. This in itself was a big undertaking, when 
great fly wheels, heavy engines, boilers and planing ma- 
chinery are considered, the Ozarks being an ugly range 
of mountains there. Since then, however, the Current 
river road has been built from the west and the Southern 
Missouri & Arkansas road from Cape Girardeau on the 
Mississippi river on the east, giving the mills an outlet 
to the market on both sides of the river. The bulk of 
the shipments, however, go west, and the company enjoys 
a splendid trade which is increasing annually. 

The three milling companies mentioned formerly sold 
their outputs separately, but a few years ago the sales 
departments were consolidated in the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Company, a corporation with head- 


quarters at Kansas City. J. H. Berkshire, of the Ozark 
Land & Lumber Company, is president; O. W. Fisher, 
of the Cordz-Fisher Lumber Company is vice president, 
and J. B. White, of the Missouri Lumber & Mining Com. 
pany, is treasurer and general manager. The aggregate 
annual shipments are about 125,000,000 feet, making 
this company one of the heaviest yellow pine operators 
west of the Mississippi river. 

During the past two years the lumbermen mentioned 
have become heavy operators in longleaf yellow pine in 
Louisiana in addition to the Missouri mills, and the two 
mill plants at Fisher and Victoria, La., the former 
being a new mill and the latter acquired by purchase, 
increase the annual allied output to 600,000 feet of 
lumber daily, or about 180,000,000 feet annually. It 
will be seen that this yellow pine alliance constitutes 
one of the heaviest lumber manufacturing combinations 
in the country, all of whose mill properties are modern 
in every particular. Ten years ago such an output in 
the hands of any single selling agency would have been 
deemed impossible, but it is only an instance of the 
magnitude of yellow pine operations in the southwest, 
While the Louisiana mill output is not wholly sold by 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, the 
interests mentioned in this article are so closely allied 
that the figures mentioned show what can be done in 
yellow pine development by experienced lumbermen, 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 10.—This week the St. Louis 
Hardwood & Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange gave out 
a statement showing the receipts and shipments of lum- 
ber of this market during the first quarter of the year, 
and a comparison with the two preceding years shows 
what strides the city is making in the development of 
its lumber business. The gain on the same period of 
last year is not so remarkable, but it is a surprise to 
many that there has been any gain at all when the 
heavy volume of business of that time is remembered, 
When the figures of 1899 are shown, they being the 
largest up to that time, the comparison is striking. This 
statement shows the rail receipts to have been as fol- 
lows: 


1901, 1900, 1899, 
cars. ears. ears. 
ears eee 8,888 8,819 5,156 
DOUUEEEY ia cheeeevee> 9,118 Ai) 5,122 
RSS eee 11,037 10,226 7,056 
ME. cities cual 29,043 27,502 «17,334 

The river receipts during the same period were: 

1901, 1900, 1899. 

feet. feet. feet. 
JONUETY: 6.060505 1,800,000 883,000 620,000 
, Ee ee ere fF ee 
EAA ee 6,182,000 2,886,000 2,171,000 
oie 7,982,000 5,062,000 2,791 ,000 

The shipments were as follows: 

1901, 1900, 1899, 
cars cars. cars. 
(DEA ee ee eee 4,718 4,482 3,283 
BOOEURTY. occes eee aeiee 4,900 4,887 2,658 
Grr reer 6,296 5,548 4,112 
OE 6 Bante eonewe 15,914 14.917 10,0538 


Kiguring on the basis of 12,000 feet to the car, the 
total receipts and shipments during the three months 
aggregated : 

Receipts, Boek. Shipments, feet. 


[SSSR Reena. ao 356,448,00 190,968,000 
PT  a'eo te cine bias Meier 335,166,000 179,004,000 
REGO o.0-0':0 0:00 o010 piee.eis's 210,799,000 120,636,000 


The field for thought opened up by these figures is 
large. They show that the business of the local dealers 
has been larger than ever before in the history of the 
city and, as the bulk of the lumber here quoted comes 
from the southern country, they show the healthiness of 
the northern demand for southern lumber. All sec- 
tions of the country are supplied through St. Louis 
with a part of the lumber they consume and these figures 
show that they are looking to this market more than 
ever before for this supply. During the period quoted 
there have been at least a dozen new concerns starting 
into business in the city and each week now marks the 
advent of one or two more. Truly, the city is showing 
enormous growth and the local consumption, with the 
world’s fair in sight, promises to keep pace with the 
country trade. 

In this connection it should not be out of place to call 
attention to the conditions prevailing today compared 
with those of a year ago. At that time, while a tre- 
mendous business was being transacted the first effects 
of a declining market were being felt. Strenuous efforts 
were being made to uphold prices and the break came 
despite these efforts. At just about this date the first 
price concessions were made and the retail dealers and 
other buyers, led to the belief that it was a temporary 
lull, bought heavily on the reduced values and were 
caught rather hard. Then came the labor troubles, and 
after those the election, and the only good business 
transacted during the whole year was during the first 
three months. Today there is a rising market, with 
no large stocks in the hands of either manufacturers oF 
retail dealers. Consumers are in need of stock and 
the mills are so nearly sold out that they require from 
two to three months to fill an order. There are no more 
elections for this year and the labor situation is so much 
better than a year ago that no comparison can be made. 
While it cannot be hoped that the situation will remain 
as thoroughly satisfactory throughout the whole year 
there is no reason to expect a great decline in the trad- 
ing, and the city business is just beginning. St. Lou's 
is in the midst of a veritable boom in local business and 
a slump in country business would not materially aff 
the situation were such a slump a possibility. 

Dealers in’ all branches of the business report that 
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the situation has improved during the week. There 
was little room for improvement in those lines which 
have chiefly to do with building but even these show a 
greater strength, and an advance in prices is not with- 
out the range of possibilities. With factory lumbers 
the improvement has been slow, and it is hard to say 
wherein is the change from week to week, but it is 
present nevertheless, Spring weather now prevails in 
all the northern country, and, while it is claimed that 
the farmers will not be as heavy buyers for the reason 
that they will be busy with their crops, other lines are 
opened up by the change in the seasons and the aggre- 
gate of sales promises to continue to be fully up to 
the capacity of the mills. The abundance of money of 
which farmers are possessed gives assurance that they 
will buy whatever they need in the way of implements 
and the hardwood people have great expectations of a 
heavy trade with the implement and wagon people. 
Heretofore these consumers have been inclined to use up 
the lumber already on hand and have not been brisk 
buyers. With the opening of their busy season they 
should be in the market for large amounts, and this 
theory is borne out by the fact that innumerable large 
inquiries have been received by local people during the 
past week. This is the only branch of the lumber busi- 
ness in which there is the least semblance of dullness 
and each day brightens up the horizon. 

Word comes from the southern country that there is 
less trouble in getting out orders because of bad weather 
and a lack of shipping facilities than was the case a 
few weeks ago, and there has been considerable activity 
in shipping stock which is ready to move. With the yel- 
low pine people it is now more a scarcity of lumber 
than a scarcity of cars and their shipments are not as 
large as the volume of their business would warrant. 
Still the receipts of this market show up wonderfully 
well and are heavier than ever before at this season. 
During the past week receipts from all sources aggre- 
gated 30,363,000 feet, while shipments amounted to 
16,764,000 feet. 

To say that all yellow pine dealers are very active 
but partially describes the situation, and it is hard to 
find terms roseate enough for a description of the con- 
ditions. Each week shows a further reduction in mill 
stocks despite the fact that many mills are being oper- 
ated nights and, as the orders are still as plentiful as 
they were, it is difficult to keep even with the demand. 
Several people have sent out new lists and the opinion 
around town is that others will follow this example in 
order to reduce the business to some little extent. 

There is not yet the amount of improvement in the 
hardwood situation that was hoped for, but dealers are 
selling a greater amount of stock than they were and 
the tendency is toward greater strength, although it is 
slow. Local dealers still show great confidence in the 
situation by buying all the good lumber they can locate 
and their stocks do not show that they are gaining. 
Their shipments thus far this year have been in excess 
of their purchases and their present purchases were 
really necessary. April shows great promise and trav- 
eling men who have been in this week state that they 
will have a wider field of operations on their next trip. 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, says that trade with his company has 
easily maintained the great volume attained during the 
early part of the year and all of the mills are pushed 
to their full capacity to keep anywhere near even with 
the orders. This company recently purchased an addi- 
tional 20,000 acres of pine land adjoining the 80,000 
acres already owned near Pike City, Ark., and feels that 
it is now in a position to take care of any kind of busi- 
ness that may come along. 

At the newly opened offices of the Ozan Lumber Com- 
pany it was stated by Mr. Bemis that a considerable 
volume of business has already been started toward the 
mills. Orders are plentiful and the mills of this com- 
pany are nicely fixed to take care of the business. The 
St, Louis office will also represent other mills than those 
of the Ozan Lumber Company and a large output will 
be handled. 

Harry R. Swartz, of the Swartz Lumber Company, 
has gone on a two weeks’ extended tour of the southern 
country to perfect arrangements with the southern mills 
whose stock he is to handle through his newly opened 
office in the Fullerton building. He expects to visit 
mills both east and west of the river. 

_ F. B. Black has opened an office at 1019 Holland build- 
ing ~ represent the Rosevine Lumber Company, of Kan- 
sas City. 

C. J. Harris, of the newly organized Harris Lumber 
Company, is making a tour of the southern yellow pine 
mills, 

At the offices of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Com- 
pany it was said that there has been considerable im- 
provement in the demand for timbers and that there 
18 also a very healthy trade in yard stock. Frank R. 
Pierce, of this company, is now at Niagara Falls, where 
he succeeded in landing a large bill aggregating 1,500,- 
000 feet of yellow pine timbers and factory flooring. 

John J. Cochran, of the Camden Lumber Company, 
has returned from a short trip to Mexico and says the 
business of his concern is fully as good as it could pos- 
sibly be and that a tremendous business is being done. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., April 9.—The heavy consumption 
of lumber in this section continues. The retail trade 
im the larger towns and cities is considerably in excess 
of the usual early April business, and in the country 
— the roads will permit lumber is moving from 

yards freely. Retailers of the southwest are busy 

expect to be for some time, as the predictions for 
an active spring demand, made at the beginning of the 





year, have not been discounted by anything in the way 
of adverse conditions and the crop outlook is certainly 
as flattering as it ever has been at this time of year. 
The dealers are buying lumber freely, as they have for 
several months, but this trade is by no means speculative 
and for the most part the lumber is wanted for im- 
mediate sale or for bills already sold. The general 
report from the country is that stocks are no larger 
than if as large as they usually are at this time, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that more lumber was 
bought between January 1 and March 1 by lumbermen of 
the southwest than for the same period in any previous 
year in the history of the business. 

Dealers continue to complain of tardiness in shipments. 
Yellow pine shipments are probably coming forward as 
promptly, if not more so, than they did earlier in the 
season, as cars are more plentiful on most roads than 
before in six months. Cypress manufacturers did not 
know the demand they would have when they claimed 
early in the year that they would be able to take care 
of the trade of this territory promptly, and there is 
increased complaint about slow shipments of cypress. 
Red cedar shingles are now wanted by most dealers 
for very prompt delivery, and many who have out orders 
that are from thirty to sixty days old have despaired of 
getting these shingles in the near future and are hunting 
for transit cars which they can get diverted and deliv- 
ered without delay. Common oak and posts are in the 
same category of slow shipments, and the demand can 
nowhere near be supplied with anything like promptness. 
The activity in the lumber business has made prices a 
secondary consideration with most dealers, and there 
is less complaint because of high prices than there has 
been for a long time. Dealers do contend, however, that 
enough advances have been made and that any further 
rise in lumber will tend seriously to menace their 
own trade, and it is the opinion generally of both the 
retail trade and the conservative manufacturers that the 
best interests of all concerned can be subserved by 
holding the prevailing prices well in hand for the 
balance of the spring season. 

At Kansas City the volume of business from the 
country continues entirely satisfactory, while the inquiry 
gives promise of a demand this month that will keep the 
mills loaded with orders. Prices range very firm, and 
with the exception of sash and doors there has been 
no change since the first of the month. 

I, H. Libbey, of the Williamson & Libbey Lumber 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., and C. K. Fulton, of the 
Fulton & Libbey Company, Minneapolis, Minn., are in 
the city this week. These gentlemen, together with 
Charles K. Reynolds, have just started a sash and 
door plant in Kansas City at Twenty-ninth street and 
Southwest boulevard. The name of the company is the 
Libbey & Fulton Company and Mr. Reynolds is manager. 
As may be seen, this concern is closely connected with 
the Fulton & Libbey Company, of Minneapolis, and the 
Williamson & Libbey Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, 
and will be well equipped to take care of a large trade in 
this section. Manager Reynolds is an old hand at the 
sash and door business. He began in 1883 with the 
Payne Lumber Company, of Oshkosh. After remaining 
with them for two years he tried railroading for a while, 
but in 1891 he got back into the sash and door harness, 
connecting himself with the Fulton & Libbey Company. 
He started on the books, then did the estimating, and 
later held the position of assistant manager until a 
few weeks ago, when he came to Kansas City to start 
the new enterprise. M. G. West, who has had consider- 
able experience in the sash and door trade, will do the 
estimating, and Fred Bridgeman, who for the past nine 
years has been on the road for the Western Sash & Door 
Company, will look after Missouri territory for the 
company. 

A. B. Hedrick, of Chanute, Kan., committed suicide on 
April 5 by shooting himself through the head. He 
was an old lumberman, having for years been interested 
with the Dubach Lumber Company at Chanute. He sold 
out his interest in that company in December and about 
two weeks ago opened a new yard at Chanute with T. 
J. Bedford. He has been in poor health for a long time 
and this is supposed to be the cause for his taking his 
life. He was a familiar figure at association conven- 
tions, seldom missing one. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 

New Orteans, La., April 9.—The lumber exhibits 
destined to show the resources of Louisiana in this line 
at the Pan-American Exposition were shipped to Buf- 
falo last week. Professor W. C. Stubbs, one of the 
commissioners of the state exhibit, said that he had 
no hesitation in predicting that it would be the finest 
exhibit of its character shown. The state certainly 
owes a debt of gratitude to the publie spirited manu- 
facturers of lumber who contributed the lumber and 
finished product for the exhibit. 

S. L. Benz, secretary and treasurer of the Queen & 
Crescent Lumber Company, Nicholson, Miss., was in 
New Orleans a few days last week, attending to some 
business affairs. He said that business was never bet- 
ter and that the outlook was very bright. 

W. C. Trout, representing the E. C. Allis Lumber 
Company, manufacturer of engines and saw mill sup- 
plies, stopped over in New Orleans the other day 
after a trip through the south which he said convinced 
him that the reports of prosperity in the lumber world 
were not in the least exaggerated. 

C. W. George Everhart, vice president of George 
Challoner’s Sons Company, Limited, manufacturer of 
shingle mills, has been traveling this section for the 
past month and when in New Orleans on Sunday lent 
his voice to swell the good times talk. Mr, Everhart 
placed several outfits during his trip. 


William Lothman, of the Hafner-Lothman Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis, Mo., who has spent some 
time in New Orleans, returned to his home Sunday 
night. He placed several nice orders for cypress during 
his stay. 

Joseph Rathborne, president of the Louisiana Cypress 
Company, left last week for French Lick Springs, Ind., 
where he will spend a few weeks in well earned rest. 

George M. Bowie, of Whitecastle, was one of the vis- 
iting lumbermen last week. 

The management of the A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Company is looking around for a site on which 
to erect a mill to replace the one burned on February 
19. It is expected that the company will have secured 
a site, erected a mill and put it in operation within 
the next ninety days. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, which is in 
session at Dallas, attracted several Louisiana manu- 
facturers. Among those who are mixing with the re- 
tailers of the Lone Star state are Hon. F. B. Williams, 
of Patterson; S. R. Guyther, of the Trellue Cypress 
Lumber Company, and H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette 
Lumber & Shingle Company. 

J. D. Lacey, senior member of the firm of J. D. 
Lacey & Co., returned this morning from a some- 
what extended trip to the mills at Georgetown, S. C., 
and the coal districts of Alabama. “I found an aetive 
condition of trade in the cypress business,” he said, 
“and a slightly advancing market. There is a very 
active market in the coal and iron lands of Alabama.” 

The big mill of the Ruddock Cypress Company, at 
Ruddock, La., has been shut down for a week or ten 
days in order to make certain improvements. Among 
improvements a new carriage and 14-inch shotgun feed 
are being installed. 

Manager McDowell, of the Southern Cypress Lumber 
Selling Company, has received a communication from 
the Gulf Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which was con- 
tained in an envelope of sweet, strong, yellow paper. 
The envelope was stamped: “This paper was made from 
yellow pine refuse.” “This is first class paper,” said 
Manager McDowell, as he showed the paper to a friend, 
“put I believe that better could be made from cypress 
refuse. I am anxious to find out where the paper was 
manufactured and get the manufacturer to give cypress 
a chance. It would make just as smooth and strong a 
paper, I am satisfied, and would be much whiter.” 

J. C. Fischer, of the Picayune mills, this city, who 
bought out the entire plant and holdings of the Provi- 
dence Lumber Company, Lake Providence, recently, has - 
been making a visit at the new purchase. He intends 
to almost entirely remodel the Providence plant and to 
materially increase its output. He has closed a large 
order for machinery and belting with the C. T. Patterson 
Company, Limited, of this city. 

Hanson Bros., of Berwick, La., are building a double 
block cypress shingle mill at that point and will add 
all necessary appliances to complete a mill of 250.000 
daily capacity. The entire output of the mill will be 
handled by L. B. Menafee & Co., of Houston, Tex. 

The steamship Broomhaugh, which will sail from this 
port during the week, will carry the major portion of a 
notable order. The material is yellow pine timber 
averaging 15x15 inches in dimension and 36 feet in 
length. The larger part of an order aggregating 700,000 
feet of this class of timber for delivery at Brest, France, 
for the use of the French navy, will go forward on this 
vessel on account of the Chicago Export Lumber Com- 
pany, a member of which concern will shortly sail for 
France to look over the heavy timber market with a 
view to enabling the company to become an important 
factor in the supply of such material from this quarter. 





TRADE IN THE OIL DISTRICT. 


Beaumont, Tex., April 5.—When one finds all the lit- 
tle mills so busy that they cannot accept orders for gen- 
eral stock it can easily be imagined what the conditions 
must be. Often the larger mills are loaded with orders 
and unable to accept business, but not very often is this 
the situation of the small mill, but among the 
smaller mills never before have conditions been so 
stringent and so unfavorable to the buyer as at present. 
The orders which were desired to be placed embraced 
dimension, planer stock, square edge saw bills and heart 
timber, and considerable difficulty was experienced in 
getting the orders accepted. 

Eyery branch of the lumber industry in this vicinity 
is prospering. ‘The orders received are numerous; the 
prices attached to the order are in many cases left blank 
for the mill man to fill in, and stocks are decreasing 
every month. What more could the yellow pine manu- 
facturer ask ? 

In Texas the past two weeks there has been a good 
trade. Dealers are ordering freely and the tendency of 
prices is to maintain present values. The mill lists are 
firmly adhered to. Most of the orders which the dealers 
are sending in cover grades of material suitable for city 
work; not much business is coming in that has its 
origin with the farmer, who at this time is otherwise 
engaged, In the cities, however, a great deal of building 
is being done, This has been commented on by severa 
visitors to the state, and is verified by a glance at the 
daily press of the state. 

The shortage of stock, however, to fill these orders is a 
serious proposition. It ig practically an impossibility to 
buy a 2x4-18 or 20 dry in the entire district, while any- 
one who would write for a sh'pment of dry boxing be- 
tween 16 and 24 feet would be considered somewhat 
behind the times. Boxing in the lengths named is being 
shipped by everyone green. There is no other way to get 
it, and the demand is urgent. As a usual thing there is 
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a great deal of 2x6 dimension stock on hand, particularly 
in the 16-foot and 24-foot lengths, but there is less of 
this to be had today than ever before. Star 4-inch is 
also very short, and it is difficult to procure star flooring, 
ceiling or batts. c 

The manufacturers, not having been familiar with 
such abnormal conditions as prevail now for this season, 
have determined to hold the present basis of prices firmly 
and not endeavor to force the prices to a higher point 
until the season shall have become more advanced. The 
figures prevailing are equal to $15 for dimension on a 
2(-cent basis. This was shaded somewhat, earlier in the 
season, by some mills whose stocks were long on two or 
three undesirable lengths, but it is now generally main- 
tained, with little desire on the part of the manufacturer 
to sell. 

From the western states the demand is still very firm, 
and there is a good deal of business coming from those 
markets, with inquiries for prices on fifty and 100 car 
lots particularly noticeable. Without doubt any mill 
could make enough contracts on the present basis of 
prices to absorb all its stock for the remainder of the 
year. St. Louis and Kansas City operators are par- 
ticularly anxious to make contracts for future shipment 
for dimension, an item that is getting exceedingly scarce 
in this section, although large quantities of it are manu- 
factured. 

Timber business is abnormal; it is something never 
seen before in this market; the demand exceeds anything 
ever known before and prices on this class of material 
are advancing very rapidly. All the railroads are in the 
market for timber and ties. It is almost an impossibil- 
ity to get an order placed with a mill for timber for 
anything like prompt shipment. A prominent Lake 
Charles saw mill man said recently: “I have 2,000 
stringer logs on hand, but they will not be cut up for 
one cent less than $19 at the mill.” It is dollars to 
doughnuts that will he will be sawing them up in less 
than a week, and at his price, too. Most of the mills 
have business on hand that will occupy them for any- 
where from three weeks to two months ahead, and 
every one of them is quoting stiff prices. Most of them 
absolutely refuse to quote on heart ties. The answer 
they give to inquiries is that prices on square edge and 
sound ties are all they will name. These are rapidly 
being substituted for hearts, and there will soon be a 
brisk market in the sap tie business. The price has 
already advanced and today sap ties in quantity with a 
guaranteed delivery cannot be bought for less than $7.50 
to $8. In sixty days it is expected they will be worth $9 
at the mill. 

The activity in the interior and domestic markets has 
had a bad effect on the export business, for the prices 
obtainable for domestic shipment so greatly exceed what 
the exporters offer that little business is being trans- 
acted, except such as is done on old contracts. There is 
not a mill in this state or Louisiana that will cut a foot 
of square edge and sound timber for the English market, 
on account of the price. This is generally wanted in a 
35-cubie foot average to the stick, which means that 
every piece must average in feet to the contents of a 
piece of 12x12-35. For this stuff they offer $8 and $8.50 
in the stream at the mill. Heart ties can be sold at $11 
and measure only 6x8-8, and saps easily bring $7.50— 
and this will explain why there is no cutting for the 
English market. There is such a good demand for 
planer stock that mills which have not already con- 
tracted their clears do not desire to sell them to the 
exporters, for the same reasons as prevail with regard 
to timber. The only part of the export business that is 
good and that the mills are devoting any attention to is 
the Mexican market. This is practically the same as the 
Texas market, and the demand for railroad stock, yard 


stock and mining timber is very good, and the mills are - 


shipping this trade such stuff as they have to spare from 
their other markets. 





AMONG THE ORANGE MILLS. 


OrANGE, Tex., April 6.—Although more lumber was 
shipped from the mills at Orange in January and Feb- 
ruary than ever before in the same length of time 
and stocks were considerably depleted as a result, ship- 
ments for the third month show a still greater increase, 
1,158 cars having been sent away in March. This was 
477 cars in excess of the mill shipments for March, 
1900. Shipments for the month from the mills at 
Orange aggregated a total of 17,561,955 feet, and more 
than 50,000,000 feet of lumber has gone forward from 
the mills at this place during the past three months. 

Despite the immense amount of lumber that has been 
shipped there seems as yet to be no decrease in the 
demand and orders continue to come in in every mail, 
and shipments are now going forward in every direc- 
tion into Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Illinois and also into Mex- 
ico. The lumber shipped is for the most part going 
into immediate consumption, as few of the yards have 
begun to stock up yet, nor will they until they can 
determine to some extent as to what the outcome of 
the next harvest will be. Farmers are too busily en- 
gaged with their crops now to buy much lumber. 

There seems to be no end to the amount of railroad 
material that is required and the mills are supplied 
with orders for all of this kind of material they can 
well handle. Texas is in the midst of an era of rail- 
road building and the present outlook is that mills in 
this section will be kept busy for the next twelve 
months in filling railroad requirements. Mexico con- 
tinues to buy liberally of railroad material. 

On April 4 the big planing mill plant of Alexander 
Gilmer was destroyed by fire. This was one of the 
best equipped planing mills in Orange. The planing 


mill and sheds, containing over 600,000 feet of dressed 
lumber, were entirely destroyed and it was only by the 
hardest kind of work that the fire was checked in 
the yard, after destroying perhaps 100,000 feet more 
of lumber and five cars that stood on the loading tracks. 
The loss on the planing mill is estimated at $35,000, 
with $13,000 insurance, and on lumber $10,000, fully 
covered. Mr. Gilmer has not yet made public his plans 
for the future, but it is presumed that he will erect 
at once another planing mill of smaller capacity than 
the old one. 

The first bill of lumber for the Orange & Northwestern 
railroad has been placed with the Bancroft Lumber Com- 
pany and consists of timbers for the bridge across the 
bayou where the road will enter the city limits. A big 
schedule of this will be placed this month. 

During the past week the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company sent a barge loaded with lumber to the 
schooner John W. Dana, at Sabine Pass, for Philadel- 
phia, the Orange Lumber Company sent a barge to the 
Russian bark Slamat, for Montevidio, and the L. Miller 
Lumber & Shingle Company sent a barge to the bark 
Linda, for the’ United Kingdom. 

The Orange and Wingate Lumber companies broke 
all former records by shipping on the last two days of 
March 1,004,000 feet of lumber. 

D. K. Newsum, of the Texas Tram & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Beaumont, was here for a day during the week, 
endeavoring to get some assistance on a big schedule 
it has recently undertaken. 

A number of bills for material for oil well derricks 
have been placed with the mills here and soon derricks 
will dot the landscape in nearly every portion of Orange 
county. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mositr, Ava., April 8.—The export lumber market 
along the gulf coast is all that could be desired at the 
present time, but the future presents no very bright pros- 
pects. Present prices are good, and it is no trouble to 
move stock, which is all required to load vessels now in 
port, but for future delivery the price offered is at least 
20 percent below today’s quotations. In fact, exporters 
show no disposition to contract at all, and when they do 
it is for stuff that is as staple as gold dollars and just 
as hard to get. Sawn timber is holding up for the time 
being and the outward movement is very good; this 
applies to all mill products but especially to prime lum- 
ber, heart face strips and sawn timber. The mills at 
Pearlington and Moss Point, Miss., are crowded with 
orders for the next sixty days and prices are quite satis- 
factory, but no opinion is offered as to the future, as 
everything depends on the turn of affairs in foreign 
markets. It is evident that conditions in England and 
the continent are not encouraging when 30-cubic foot 
average sawn timber is offered and actually sold at 46 
shillings a load, c. i. f., but time chartered vessels have 
to be loaded and the result is very apparent. Exports 
for the past week were: Mobile, 4,709,489 feet of lum- 
ber and sawn timber, 64,989 cubic feet of hewn timber, 
19,000 cross ties, 140,890 pickets and about 100,000 feet 
of hardwoods; Pascagoula, Miss., 963,000 feet of lum- 
ber; Sabine Pass, Tex., 577,670 feet of lumber; Savan- 
nah, Ga., 2,025,047 feet of lumber and sawn timber and 
4,663 cubic feet of hewn timber, a total of 10,751,206 
feet of lumber and sawn timber and 36,110 cubic feet of 
hewn timber, against 19,330,845 feet of lumber and 
sawn timber and 11,534 cubic feet of hewn timber last 
week, 

When reduced to superficial feet, today’s clearances 
will amount to more than 5,000,000 feet of “wood 
goods.” 

Capt. Tom Dennis, one of the most loyal Hoo-Hoo in 
the south country, has added a new tug boat—the Lap- 
wing—to his Hoo-Hoo fleet. 

A motion for a new trial has been granted by the 
United States court, Pensacola, Fla., in the case of 
W. A. Millikan vs. M. H. Sullivan for $100,000. 

The new mill of the H. Weston Lumber Company, 
Logtown, Miss., has started up on full time, and is one 
of the most complete mills on the gulf coast. All the 
machinery was furnished by the Filer & Stowell Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., and T. J. Neacy may point to 
this plant as a model as to both capacity and economy 
of manufacture. J. 8. Otis, secretary of the company, is 
justly proud of his new mill, which cuts 80,000 feet of 
lumber a day. It has all the necessary accompaniments 
in dry kilns, docks, planing mills and lumber sheds. 
The officers of the company are: H. Weston, president ; 
H. 8. Weston, vice president; J. S. Otis, secretary, and 
D. R. Weston, treasurer. 

The big mills of the Poitevent & Farve Lumber ‘Com- 
pany, Pearlington, Miss., are running on full time, fill- 
ing orders for all the countries of the globe. 

H. M. Wells, who claims to have lived at Greencastle, 
Ind., was arrested here Friday night. It is charged that 
he embezzled a large sum of money from his employers, 
Coleman & Co., a stave and barrel firm, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and who also have a branch house at Jack- 
son, Tenn. 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 


Brunswick, Ga., April 8.—The record of shipping 
from this port for the first quarter of 1901 has been 
compiled. There was a marked increase in all lines in 
both exports and imports, foreign and domestic. In the 
lumber industry this is very marked. Shipments coast- 
wise for the three months amounted to .28,934,000 
superficial feet of lumber, 2,540,000 shingles, 359,027 
cross ties and 227,000 lath, and in foreign shipments 
16,496,000 superficial feet of lumber, 482,700 shingles, 
54,179 cross ties, a total aggregate of 45,430,000 feet of 
lumber, 3,022,700 shingles, 403,206 cross ties and 227,- 





000 lath, These shipments required vessels aggregating 
a tonnage of 137,205. Indications point to large ship- 
ments in April, which is unusual. Reports from interior 
mills are highly favorable. 





ANOTHER BIG SOUTHERN SAW MILL PLANT, 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 9, on page 26, 
gave information regarding the organization and officers 
of the Sabine Lumber Company and its purchase of the 
mill plant and timber lands of the H. J. Allen Lumber 
Company, of Zwolle, La., and stated that the company 
had already decided upon the erection of an additional 
mill plant. Information is now at hand that the com- 
pany has acquired another large tract of timber con- 
taining some of the finest longleaf and shortleaf in 
Louisiana, and will at once erect at Zwolle the new plant 
previously referred to, with a daily capacity of 135,000 
feet. 

The new mill building is to be 50x250 feet, and will 
contain two Allis telescope double cutting band mills, 
one 3-block and one 4-steel block carriage, a modern 
steam log deck, one timber edger 84 inches wide, with 
capacity for timbers 8 inches deep, a 6-saw slab slasher 
and 1l-saw overhead trimmer, live rolls, transfers, tim- 
ber sizer, and a complete complement of the most modern 


-minor details of equipment, arranged in the most con- 


venient manner to handle the product economically, 
The power plant will be of brick and will contain four 
horizontal high pressure tubular boilers 66x16 feet, with 
automatic sawdust feeders, with a stack 6 feet in dia- 
meter and 100 feet high. This steam power will be 
developed by a 24x48-inch Reynolds-Corliss engine, with 
18-foot fly wheel, with feed and fire pumps ete. 

This new plant was designed and sold by W. C. Trout, 
representing the Edward P, Allis Company, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. It is intended to have it ready for operation 
on September 1. 





LOGGING ROADS CANNOT PRORATE. 


The result of the recent hearing before the Texas rail- 
way commission relative to the division of rates on 
business originating at or destined to points on certain 
short lines, known as lumber roads, is practically a 
knock out for those short lines. Heretofore the through 
rates of the commission have been applied on this busi- 
ness and the short lines claimed and received a division 
of these through rates. Heretofore, under the order of 
the commission, the through rate shall be made by adding 
local rate on the short line to rates applying on other 
lines from or to the junctions with such short lines. 
Owing to the fact that the bulk of the business on these 
short lines is lumber shipped by the owners of these 
lines the effect of the order is to say that the owners may 
charge themselves an advanced rate and keep the in- 


crease for their division, and not participate in any of - 


the rate beyond the junction points as has been the case 
heretofore. 
The text of the order is as follows: 


It is hereby ordered by the railroad commission of Texas 
that the following rules shall be observed in the application 
of rates on all shipments of freight moving locally between 
points on the Emporia & Gulf railroad, the Warren & 
Corsicana Pacific railway, the Texas & Northeastern rail- 
way, the San Jacinto & Southern railway, the Angelina & 
Neches River railroad and the Texas & Louisiana railroad; 
and also on freight moving between points on said lines of 
railroad and points on other lines of railroad: 

1. Local rates: The tariffs of rates, rules and regulations 
issued by this commission shall apply on shipments moving 
locally between points on the said lines of railroad. 

2. Joint rates: On shipments moving between points on 
said lines of railroad and points on other lines of railroad 
the through rates shall be made by adding to the rates 
applying between the junction points, through which the 
shipments move, and ape on other lines of railroad, the 
local rates applicable between such junction points and the 
oe origin and destination on the lines of railroad above 
named. x 

It is further ordered that all divisions of rates heretofore 
made by other lines of railroad with the lines of railroad 
above named, on shipments actually transgorted prior to 
April 19, 1901, by the said named lines of railroad, be and are 
hereby approved. 

This order shall take effect April 19, 1901. 

L. J. Srorey, 
ALLISON MAYFIELD, 
Commissioners. 

I dissent from the foregoing and will state my reasons on 
the minutes of the commission. 

Joun H. RwaGan, Chairman. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


For some time a representative of Georg & Co., of 
Antwerp, Belgium, has been operating at Mobile, Ala., 
and in that territory. Mr. Georg has been in charge of 
the business, which has not been entirely satisfactory to 
all concerned, particularly to owners of the steamship 
Coralie, which was chartered by him for exporting pur 
poses, and who have suit pending against Georg & 
Co. in the sum of $40,000 for his failure to take the 
boat. Mr. Georg has bought considerable lumber since 
coming to Mobile; he has not been able to ship all he 
bought as difficulties arose between himself and parties 
selling him as to terms etc., after some of the lumber had 
been shipped to the coast. It is announced that Georg & 
Co. are now doing business at Mobile under the name of 
Franz Stichtemath, their bookkeeper. 

Charles Hebard & Sons, of Pequaming, Mich., are 
reported to have closed a deal this week involving the 
purchase for $175,000 of the famous Okenefokee swamp 
in southern Georgia, containing 354,000 acres and 137 
miles in circumference. After being cleared of the 
standing timber it is said that the land will be devoted 
to the cultivation of sugar cane and cotton. 

The trustees of the State College for Girls at Jack- 
son, Miss., recently opened bids for the sale of 23; 
acres of timber lands, but as the best offer for the 
entire lot was $5 an acre all the bids were rejected. 
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Manufacturers of Georgia Hold a Lively Session—A Kick on Freight Rates—Views on Current 
Trade—A Delegation Present from the Southern Lumber Manufacturers 
Association—Existing Prices Reaffirmed. 





One of the most efficient lumber organizations in the 
country is the Georgia Saw Mill Association, which, 
though it is comparatively limited in territory and 
membership, has done magnificent work for its mem- 
bers during the last two years. One secret of its suc- 
cess has undoubtedly been its monthly meetings which 
have enabled its members to keep closely in touch with 
each other and the situation. On Tuesday of this week 
the regular monthly gathering was held at Valdosta, 
Ga. It was called to order by President Tift with the 
following present: 

ll. H. Tift, Tifton, Ga. 

William B. Stillwell, Savannah. 

J. Lee Ensign, Ensign, Oskamp Co., and Canda Lumber 
Company, Ocilla. 

G. S. Cowan and H. B. Ehrminger, of Central Georgia 
Land & Lumber Company, Macon. 

J. S. Bailey, of J. S. Bailey & Co., Waycross. 

J. A. Dasher, of Dasher Lumber Company, Valdosta. 

J. C. Edmonds, chief inspector, Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. P. Brown, Union Lumber Company, Moultrie, Ga. 

J. l. Carman, Vanderholt & Hopkins, Pidcock. 

I’. Larkins, R. J. & B. F. Camp, White Springs, Fla. 

H. RK. Cheres, IF. J. Cheres & Son, Damascus, Ga. 

4%. Tv. Whitehead, Southern Lumber Journal, Wilmington, 
N.C. 

J. K. MeIver, Cummer Lumber Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

P. D. Phillips, J. J. L. Phillips & Co., Irby, Ga. 

J. B, Harris, Harris & es Harding. 

J. I’. Fender, J. F. Fender, Valdosta. 

W. S. Fender, Fender Lumber Company, 
Mineola Mill Company, Mineola. 

i. I, Lattimer, Southern Car & Foundry Co., Tifton. 

I’. I. Waymer, secretary Georgia Saw Mill Association, 
Tifton. 

_W. S. Phillips, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

S$. K. Cowan, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. H, Paird, Southern Lumberman, Nashville. 

hk. J. Corbett, R. J. Corbett, Moultrie, Ga. 

1. J. Warren, association inspector, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. Hutchison, association inspector, St. Louis, Mo. 

George K. Smith, secretary Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

The above list of names was the result of the roll 
call which was a part of a well established order of 
business. The list of visitors was compiled separately 
and read by President Tift and by the association invited 
to attend the meeting in a body. Then the minutes 
of the previous meeting and the report of the secretary 
and treasurer were read and approved. Next in order 
came reports of standing committees which, unlike the 
experience of so many associations, actually were pre- 
sented. It became evident right here that the Georgia 
Saw Mill Association is in position to do things. 

The report of the freight committee was presented 
and followed by discussion on the subject of rate equali- 
zation, in consequence of which it was moved by Mr. 
Stillwell as follows: 

Resolved, That the committee be empowered to adjust 
these rates with the railroad companies if possible, and if 
not possible, then to take the matter into the courts and 
get it done by process of law. 4 

This stringent resolution was adopted. The chair 
then called upon the members for reports as to general 
business conditions. Mr. Stillwell leading off said in 
effect as follows: 

_We find no change in the situation since the last meeting. 
We have forty-six days’ work at our full capacity now on 
our books, and besides this, inquiry is active in regard to new 
business and we are offered more than we can take care of. 
The New York market shows a tendency to pound down 
tices, which is a depressing tendency that has to be met 
y all members of the association. It has some effect on 
the small mills, some of whom we find are taking orders 
under the market because they are particularly liable to be 
influenced by the middlemen. Yet we have discovered no 
reason why New York handlers, especially, should be anx- 
fous to lower prices, except that they want to make a big 
margin out of the business, for the dealers there all report 
that an enormous business is in sight for the coming season 
and other woods are being firmly held. 


Valdosta, and 


P. D. Phillips remarked that he had not taken many 
orders lately; that he had numerous inquiries from car 
companies but did not succeed in getting the resultant 
orders, and expressed the apprehension that some one 
— of the association territory might be capturing 

vem. 

_Mr. Stillwell, in carrying further his review of the 
situation, said that in his opinion there was a very 
heavy car material demand coming. The car companies 
are sending out circular letters asking that time of deliv- 
ery be specified in orders, which means that the car com- 
panies are in earnest in their plans and do not want to 
get caught. This restriction as to time of delivery is 
foing to cut more figure in the business than it has 
for some time past. 

G. 8. Cowan said that as his mill had not been running 
"p to a few days previous to the meeting he was not in 
* position to throw light upon the situation. 

i. B. Ehrminger, of the same concern, said that in- 
{uiries for coastwise shipments were coming in about 
$3 too cheap. 
: J. Lee Ensign, of Ocilla, Ga., stated that he had been 
reliably informed that the car companies are in the 
market for lumber for from 50,000 to 55,000 cars. He 
said that he was satisfied if the lumbermen would hold 
gy up on car sills the builders would pay them. The 
ae ees are still inclined to hold back orders but 

Hi come to time at an early day if the lumbermen 
“Orders for dressed stock are 
at good prices,” he said. “We can sell in 
Kentucky and other northern districts 

This condition covers flooring and ceil- 


maintain their sition. 
coming in well tt. 
Indiana, Ohio, 
At $1 above list, 


ing. The eastern markets are also obliged to stock up 
and I think eastern parties will be compelled to come in 
with their orders very soon, as the spring trade is open- 
ing and finds their stock light. The eastern inquiries and 
orders are both good. The consensus of opinion in the 
north is that the demand for building material will be 
very large this year and that it will tax the ability of 
the mills to supply it.” 

Mr. Evans said that he had very little stock on hand; 
that eastern bids came back marked too high, and yet 
that he had sold some ceiling and flooring above the list. 

C. P. Brown, of Moultrie, said that his company has 
about a month’s sawing on hand ahead and only 150,000 
to 200,000 feet on hand unsold. He had 150,000 feet 
of car decking in yard but it was all sold. 

Mr. Lattimer, being called on for his estimate of the 
situation responded: “On dressed lumber we are main- 
taining prices at list and above. We are short on plan- 
ing mill stock and have a plenty of orders on hand.” 

A summary of this running discussion, taken part in 
by others than those mentioned above, is to the effect that 
the eastern market is furnishing plenty of orders for 
the Georgia mills to figure on but that they are making 
bids at figures the coastwise dealers say are from $1 to 
$3 too high, though it was also the opinion of the ma- 
jority that consumption is increasing so rapidly that all 
that it is necessary for the mill men to do is to hold for 
their quotations to obtain them in a very short time, 
as some of them are already doing. Planing mill stock 
is in short supply and in good demand at list or bet- 
ter, and the whole dressed list is in substantially the 
same condition. Shingles sell at list prices and kiln 
dried rough lumber is also firm. The Georgia mills rep- 
resented in the association are not taking orders under 
the list and the mill men all think that if they hold off 
and insist on the list prices coastwise and New York 
trade will have to do it. There is very little dimension 
stock on hand and the aggregate opinion was that if 
mills hold firmly to their quotations for a little while 
longer buyers will have to pay the list, and that when 
they begin to do so orders will come with a rush and 
will be of a hurry up character which will give the mills 
an added advantage. For example, the American Car & 
Foundry Company is said to be in the market for 
156,000,000 feet of yellow pine and the wants of other 
car companies are in proportion. 

All this had a bearing on prices and Mr. Phillips 
finally moved that the price list of March 1 be main- 
tained, which was carried. 

An inquiry was presented from the Louisville & 
Nashville road asking whether or not the association 
would oppose an increase of the minimum carload weight 
to 30,000 pounds. This inquiry was made, it was under- 
stood, because the Central Freight Association wishes 
to increase the present 24,000 pound minimum to 30,000 
pounds, and the Louisville & Nashville desired the 
opinion of the lumbermen on the subject. It was under- 
stood that if the attitude of the lumbermen were unfav- 
orable the Louisville & Nashville would oppose the ad- 
vance. It was moved that the president be authorized 
to instruct the secretary to inform the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad that the association opposes the advance. 
This motion was unanimously adopted. 

The matter of routing cars was taken up and dis- 
cussed at some length, but no action was taken. 

Then George K. Smith, of St. Louis, secretary of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was called 
upon for an address. He made an association talk. In 
regard to conditions of trade he said that the western 
market, particularly as represented at St. Louis, was 
very strong with the outlook promising. He then urged 
that the Georgia mills supplement their adoption of 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association rules 
of grading by supporting its inspection system. He had 
brought with him his chief inspector and two of assist- 
ant inspectors for the purpose of showing the Georgia 
mills just what this inspection meant. He also hoped 
that they would co-operate with his clearing house asso- 
ciation in the gathering of yellow pine statistics, the 
complete and careful preparation of which was of great 
importance. ad 

President Tift replied in a nice little talk appreciative 
of the work done by the Southern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

The members of the newspaper fraternity present were 
then called upon for speeches and responded with short 
talks about current conditions as observed by them in 
their travels. 

The trade feature of the meeting was closed with an 
informal discussion, after which the subject of location 
of the next meeting was taken up. The May meeting 
will be the annua] convention of the Georgia Saw Mill 
Association, at which officers for another year are to be 
elected. President H. H. Tift asked that they select some- 
one else to serve as president, whereupon the whole as- 
sociation rose and in unison chanted, “No.” Mr. Tift 
has been a very popular and efficient presiding officer 
and there was a determination evident to insist that 
he should succeed himself. A discussion as to the time 
and place for the annual meeting resulted in the selec- 
tion of Bainbridge, Ga,, as the place and the afternoon 
of May 7 as the time, The meeting then adjourned, 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 





Hoo-Hoo at Tifton, Ga., April 8. 


This was a concatenation that did not confine itself to 
the shades of evening, but started with an afternoon 
parade and lasted well into the shank of the morning. 
The afternoon procession was about as follows: 


Very black and very pompous negro boy, carrying Hoo- 
Hoo transparency. 

Negro band (two bass drums and snare drum), dressed in 
striped red and black sweaters and overalls. 

arriage, decked with Hoo-Hoo banners. Occupants, 
Snark W. B. Stillwell and Scrivenoter J. H. Baird, and Great 
Black Cat Hoo-Hoo, decked with yellow ribbons. 

Wagonload of turpentine pitch in barrels, bearing the 
legend ‘This will be hot tonight.” 

Float with blacksmith shop in son, the smith en- 
gaged in making a big “H-H”’ branding iron. 

Candidates, or foot, fastened to each other with double 
lines of chain, hands tied behind them, their leading chains 
fastened to a donkey ridden by a gowned Hoo-Hoo. 

Nine Hoo-Hoo, gowned and armed with pitchforks, fol- 
lowing the candidates. 

Miscellaneous Hoo-Hoo. 


This wonderful procession proceeded up and down the 
business portion of the city, starting from the Hotel 
Sadie and disbanding there. Not all the initiates nor 
all the Hoo-Hoo in attendance were represented in this 
afternoon demonstration, however, as many of them 
came in from other points upon the evening train. The 
late arriving initiates did not gain by their procras- 
tination, however, as after supper they were chained 
to the donkey and to each other, and formed the nucleus 
of a night parade, ending its course at the opera house, 
where the concatenation was held. But the awesome 
details of these secret rites cannot be repeated here. 

The officers were: Snark, C. H. Caldwell; Senior 
Hoo-Hoo, Charles H. Adams; Junior Hoo-Hoo, H. T. 
Wyly; Bojum, T. S. Williams; Scrivenoter, F. E. Way- 
mer; Jabberwock, A. Y. Jones; Custocatian, E. E. Mack; 
Areanoper, T. W. Morrison; Gurdon, N. B. Wright. 

The initiates were: 


William Lewis Hutchison, Southern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, St. Louis. 

J. Y. Bridges, Rochelle Shingle Company, Rochelle. 

Charles W. Cantrell, Southern Railway. “a 

William B. Hutchinson, Hutchinson Lumber & Supply 
Company, Cordele. 

James H, Allison, J. H. Allison, Mystic. 

KF. C. Hardy, Tomlin-Harris Machinery Company, Cordele. 

W. B. Perry, Seymour Lumber Company, Cordele. 

L. C. Edwards, Edwards Lumber Lg Cordele. 

I. A. Hyde, Tifton Saw Mill Company, Tifton. 

J. J. Walsh, jr., Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

I’. G. Boatright, Tifton. 

John E. Howell. Bedgood, Howell & Co., Moultrie. 

H. A. Dickey, George P. Wyly & Co., Tifton. 

J. R. Forester, jr., Ensign-Oskamp Company, Oscilla. 

MeD. Bruce, Ensign-Oskamp Company, Ocilla. 

J. E. O. Guy, Ensign-Oskamp Company, Ocilla. 

8S. C. Clegg, Clegg Lumber oy ye Cordele. 

T. J. Acock, Cordele Sash, Door & Blind Co., Cordele. 

Robert Wynne, Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. D. Meldrum, George P. we & Co., Tifton. 

KE. F. Lattimer, Southern Car Foundry Co., Tifton. 

George W. Hyatt, Tifton Saw Mill Co., Tifton. 

J. L. Phillips, B. 8. Hartwell Lumber Company, Chicago. 


There were twenty-three in all in the class. The 
work was very well done and, considering the large 
number, was done very quickly yet not slighted. After 
all the kittens had been admitted the company went to 
the Hotel Sadie, where a sumptuous banquet had been 
arranged. Speeches were made and all had a good 
time, the festivities breaking up about 2 a. m. 

Those present included: 


I. Larkins, R. J. & B. F. Camp, White Springs, Fia. 

R. C. Harris, Tomlin-Harris Machinery Co., Cordele. 

“Dry Kiln” Moore, Cordele. 

J. B. Vinton, Alapaha. 

John E. Leverett, Augusta. 

Charles H. Caldwell. Flint River Lumber Co., Bainbridge. 

BE. L. Marbury, Cordele. 

W. W. Cowan, Worth. 

N. B. Wright, Norfolk & Western railway, Atlanta. 

P. A. Henderson, Rochelle Shingle Company, Rochelle. 

T. W. Morrison, Palmer Hardware Company, Savannah. 

W. W. Peacock, Canda Lumber Co., Ocilla. 

William B. Stillwell, Southern Pine Company of Georgia, 
Savannah. 

J. Lee Ensign, Ensign-Oskamp Company, Worth. 

A. Y. Jones, with S. J. Warren, Brinson. 

H. H. Tift, Tifton. 

J. W. Hyde. Tifton Saw Mill Company, Tifton. 

0. M. Tift, Tifton. 

Paul A. Wright, Atlanta. 

Henry F. Wyly, Norfolk & Western railway, Mobile, Ala. 

J. H. Baird, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. S. Phillips, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

H. W. Roberts, Worth. 

Cc. A. Cowles, Norfolk & Western, Atlanta. 

Sam K. Cowan, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn. 

Charles H. Adams, D. Clint Prescott Co., Menominee, Mich. 

N. Cameron, John H. Noble Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

BK. E. Mack, Queen & Crescent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

T. S. Williams, Ensign-Oskamp Company, Ocilla. 

c. C. Cutts, Cordele. 

J. T. Ensign, Canda Lumber Company, Worth. 

W. 8S. Wilson, Wright & Co., Atlanta. 

J. E. Brantley. J. 8. Schofields Sons Company, Macon. 

W. H. Kendrick, Seymour Lumber Company, Alapaha. 

J. G. MePhaul, Poulan. 

F. E. Waymer, secretary Georgia Saw Mill Association, 
Tifton. 

George P. Wyly, Tifton. 

W. FE. Williams, Moultrie. . 

William M. Wakefield, George P. Wyly & Co., Tifton. 

W. H. Harris, Tifton. 

William B. Durst, W. B. Durst Co., Tifton. 

R. J. Corbitt, Moultrie. 

r’. D. Phillips, J. o,f. eee Co., Irby. 

Frank FE. Vinton, apaha. 

John R. Walls. R. J. & B. F. Camp, White Springs, Fla. 

George E. Youle, 8. A. Woods Machine Company, South 
3oston. Mass. 


— 


PAPA 


Eleven townships in Missoula county, Montana, have 
recently been opened for homestead entry to take effect 
May 20. The lands are principally fine timber lands, 
adjacent to the Missoula river and convenient to Senator 
Clark’s large saw mill at Lothrop, Mont., and there 
will probably be # lively scramble for them, 
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THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 





Fifteenth Annual Meeting of Lone Star State Dealers — The Hospitality of Dallas — A Continual 


Round of Entertainment — Three Days of Effective Business Seasons—Some 
Eloquent Addresses— An Exhaustive Secretary’s Report 
—The Proceedings in Detail. 


eee 


For the second time within twelve months Dallas, the 
queen city of north Texas, has acted the host in enter- 
taining visiting lumbermen. Last October the citizens 
gave the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo a right royal 
time, the occasion being the annua] of that organization; 
last Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, April 9, 10, 11, 
the people of that hospitable city took charge of the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Associaton 
of Texas and gave the visiting members the time of their 
lives, rounding out the various features of the program 
with almost every conceivable kind of pleasure. 

But Dallas is accustomed to taking care of visitors 
within her gates. It is a city used to entertaining con- 
ventions, and indeed so many are held there during the 
year that it has been given the soubriquet of the Conven- 
tion City of Texas. Hardly a week passes without some 
organization of business men meet in the north Texas 
metropolis. Her citizens are public spirited to a degree, 
ambitious to proclaim to the world the commercial and 
social advantages possessed and eager always to provide 
for the comfort and pleasure of the visitors who may 
journey thither. 

It is therefore almost unnecessary to record the fact 
that the fifteenth annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas was a great success in every re- 
spect and particularly in its entertainment at the hands 
of the Dallas hosts. The local committees in charge per- 
formed their arduous duties beyond criticism; the city, 
always a delightful one to visit, had on its brightest garb 
tinged with the Eastertide season; the air was warm and 
springlike, and both guests and hosts were at peace with 
mankind and basking in the soothing atmosphere of gen- 
eral prosperity and the full dinner pail, for lumber in 
Texas during the past year had placed everybody con- 
nected with it upon a most comfortable plane in the 
world’s goods. There was therefore but comparatively 
little to be done in the way of business at the meeting, 
as everybody was satisfied with present conditions and 
was rather looking for a good time than anything else. 
It is quite needless to add that they had it. 

The entertainment features included a mammoth con- 
catenation conducted by Hoo-Hoo, without which an 
annual of the Texans would be woefully incomplete; a 
splendid and elaborate “smoker,” which included vaude- 
ville acts, singing and general fun; drives through the 
city and suburbs in tally-hos, carriages and traps, which 
were always in waiting for the visitors; special atten- 
tion to the visiting ladies by the ladies of Dallas; pri- 
vate luncheons and receptions given by the individual 
members of the Dallas committees from Tuesday morning 
until Thursday night. The whole entertainment scheme 
was quite informal and thoroughly good in both con- 
ception and handling, and every visitor was charmed 
with it. There was no forced attempt at originality, the 
idea of the committees being to make every guest feel 
thoroughly at home, whether he had brought along his 
“claw-hammer” or not. There was no set banquet or any- 
thing on the program that smacked at all of formality. 
The result was that the lumberman who really had come 
to Dallas for a good time was not disappointed. It may 
safely be said that the man who returned home thirsting 
for more pleasure had an insatiate appetite, for all the 
known resources of entertainment were brought into full 
play by the hosts, 

The committees in charge of the guests were as fol- 
lows: 

General committee—G. W. Owens, chairman; S. M. Dun- 
can, ee: ‘ve . : 

Finance—J. C. Conway, I’. 8. Moore, W. H. O'Neill, J. D. 
Carter, G. W. Owens. 

Badges—S. D. Dealey, T. W. Griffiths, jr. 

Entertainment—Sam Donnell, F. T, Buell, V. B. Curtis, 
W. H, O'Neill. 

Reception—All of the local lumbermen. 

Program. 

The following was the program for the three days’ 
meeting: 

TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 


10 a. m.—Directors’ meeting at secretary's headquarters, 
parlor “C,”’ Oriental hotel. 

11 a. m.—Convention at city hall. 

Courtesies of city extended by Mayor Cabell. 

Address of welcome, George N. Aldredge. 

Response, President Lingo. 

Adjournment. 

2 p. m.—Report of president, vice president and secretary, 
and discussion of same. 

Appointment of temporary committees. 

Adjournment. 

Immediately after adjournment mecting of all standing 
committees in parlor “C,’’ hotel. 

9 p. m.—Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 

10 a. m.—Reports of standing committees and discussion 
of same. 

Reading of papers. 

Adjournment. 

2 p. m.—Entertainment by Dallas lumbermen. 

10:30 p. m.—Smoker and entertainment at Phoenix hall. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 11. 


10 a. m.—-Reports of temporary committees, unfinished 
business, election of officers, selection of place for next meet- 
ing. and adjournment. After adjournment meeting of officers 
and directors to select standing committees. 

2 p. m.—Meeting of the newly appointed standing commit- 
tees. Remainder of afternoon and evening entertainment 
Dallas lumbermen. 

STANDING INVITATIONS, 


Mr. J. E. Farnsworth, general manager of the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Company, has kindly tendered the use 


of a long distance ’phone to be placed in the convention 
hall, with its free use for social purposes. 

The Elks Club, by resolution, has extended the use of its 
rooms to visiting lumbermen during their stay in the city. 


The following was the Hoo-Hoo invitation to candi- 
dates for the concatenation: 

All you horny fisted sons of toil who have within you that 
unquenchable burning desire for the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo, 
and who are yearning for your eyes to be opened, that you 
may gaze upon the resplendent beauty of this unrivaled land 
in all its refulgent glory where night is unknown, and who 
are willing to climb snow capped mountains and tread the 
burning sands of the desert, with your famishing anxiety 
for light of this great land of beauty and promise, we bid 
you present yourselves fully accoutered, sound in both mind 
and limb (with the necessary price) at the ninth hour of the 
evening of the 9th day of April at room 99, Oriental hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. B. F. Orr, 

Scrivenoter. 

The ladies’ committee included all the wives and 
daughters of the Dallas lumbermen. 

The “smoker” given at Phoenix hall on Wednesday 
night was undoubtedly the most enjoyable feature of the 
week, Champagne punch and all known liquid refresh- 
ments were served, besides sandwiches and cigars, and 
the evening was one from which future events of the 
association will be dated. The vaudeville show was of 
the twentieth century order, embracing the best talent 
available, and was thoroughly enjoyed. The guests sat 
at tables and the performance given on a “large elevated 
stage erected in the center ring,” as the circus ring- 
master would say. The “smoker” continued until a 
late hour Wednesday night and everybody was sorry 
when it was all over, Praise for the affair was upon 
everyone’s lips as the curtain fell. 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation was, as usual, a great suc- 
cess. About thirty kittens walked through the Gardens 
Right and Left under the guidance of Vicegerent Norris. 
Mayor Cabell, of Dallas, was made an honorary member 
and Hoo-Hoo fairly outdid itself on Tuesday night. 

The tally-ho rides were numerous and pleasant to all 
participating. Tally-hos, carts, carriages and drags were 
constantly at the entrances of the Oriental hotel, the 
headquarters of the association, and of these the visitors 
availed themselves at any time, day or night. There was 
no fixed program as to drives, but numerous impromptu 
parties were organized of both ladies and gentlemen, and 
this feature of the entertainment was highly enjoyed. 

The general headquarters for the meeting were at the 
Oriental hotel, Dallas’ well known hostelry, and the 
T. P. A. rooms to the left of the entrance opening in the 
rotunda were the rooms for registering. Secretary Carl 
IF’, Drake’s headquarters were in parlor C. The conven- 
tion was held at the city hall, opposite the main entrance 
of the Oriental, where all business sessions were held. 
Hoo-Hoo held forth in the same hall used by the organiza- 
tion last October, on Main street. The ladies’ headquar- 
ters were on the parlor floor of the hotel. Choice music 
was dispensed by a Mexican orchestra during the entire 
convention at the hotel. 

It is no joke to entertain a large body of people, but 
Dallas took up the work this year with energy, and the 
lumbermen voted without a dissenting voice that the 
1901 annual was an entire success. The number in 
attendance was large, and prosperity having visited 
everybody during the past year the annual will go down 
into history more as a social meeting than one of busi- 
ness. All left for home on Thursday night with the 
most agreeable thoughts of their three days’ sojourn in 
Dallas, the queen city of north Texas, 

The business transacted was of minor importance, as 
will be seen in the report which follows. 


TUESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


President Lingo opened the meeting at 11 a. m. 

Mr. Owens introduced Mayor Cabell, of Dallas. 

The mayor said that last fall he had welcomed the 
Hoo-Hoo and the lumbermen; now he welcomed the 
lumbermen and the Hoo-Hoo, A great deal of good 
came from mectings of this kind and the citizens of 
Dallas had resolved themselves into a committee to 
welcome the visitors through him. He wanted noth- 
ing left undone to make the lumbermen welcome, and 
they had the fullest liberty of the city. The mayor ex- 
tended an invitation in behalf of the city’s cement 
works, across the Trinity river, to visit that plant, 
and urged the visitors to see the great works there 
as well as to make themselves at home everywhere 
in the cily during their stay. 

_ G, W. Owens, of Dallas, thanked the mayor and then 
introduced Judge George N. Aldredge, who also made 
a speech of welcome. Judge Aldredge said: 

A Cordial Welcome. 

Gentlemen: I was never more struck with the business 
methods of the lumbermen than as exhibited in arranging 
for this occasion. I have been administered upon. I was 
never invited to address you. The first information came 
to me in the Times-Herald, stating that I would do so. I 
promptly declined on account of modesty, sickness, press 
of business and several other good reasons. To escape the 
ordeal I even arranged to go with Mr. Green to the City of 
Mexico. ‘The Mexican trip failed, but I still declined, and 
kept on declining until this good hour. The committee on 


arrangement have never paid any attention whatever to my 
remarks on the subject. 

When I was young and foolish I asked a girl to kiss me. 
She vowed she would not. I insisted, in fact insisted several 
times, and each time she stated, with much emphasis, that 
she would not, At length my right arm stole gently around 


——— 


her waist (by the by, did you ever notice how the crook in 
a man’s arm fits the curve of a lady's waist? I have given 
the subject some profound thought, and it seems that thig 
arrangement shows design on the part of our all-wise and 
beneficent Creator. It seems, from the beginning, the arm 
and waist were foreordained for each other, just as ham 
and eggs were, and as a nigger and a mule were.) I drew 
that girl up close to me and planted a kiss on her lips that 
raised a blister. She stepped back and indignantly said, “] 
told you I wouldn't.” 

I never made an address of welcome and I never read 
one that any one else made. I suppose I ought to talk about 
you and Dallas. Dallas feels proud that in business ability, 
in capital represented and in enterprise this is, perhaps, the 
most important meeting that has ever taken place here. The 
power that you now wield and the field of your future can 
hardly be overestimated. There is a belt of hard pine 
stretching from the Arkansas river to the gulf, on both sides 
of the Sabine, covering south Arkansas, west Louisiana and 
east Texas, which must in the future furnish one-half the 
states of the union all the hard pine timber they use. West 
of us to the Pacific slope there is little or no timber. The 
great northwest is in the same condition. I have traveled 
over most of the northern states and where their great pine 
forests stood you see only endless miles of stumps. I can 
remember when every lumber yard in this country carried 
much white pine. Today the tables are turned and you are 
now shipping vast quantities of lumber to Chicago and St. 
Louis. During this winter the demand on you from the 
northern states has exhausted your supply of dry lumber. 
They have used their timber and must look to you in the 
future. You are also shipping large quantities to foreign 
countries. You have an abiding cinch on the business of 
the world and I only hope that you will use your power in 
moderation and keep out of the trust business. 

Dallas is anxious to “do you proud.” She realizes that she 
is largely dependent upon you. She is your best customer 
today. Drive over our city and you will see more houses 
going up than you can see in any other three miles square in 
the south. Dallas has just awakened from a ten years’ nap, 
but she is wideawake now She is putting on metropolitan 
airs and tilts her nose high in the air if any competitor is 
suggested. She looks down on the mud-larks at the head 
of Buffalo bayou and the Mexican village at San Pedro 
Springs. Her postoffice receipts and her bank statements show 
that she does more business than both of them combined, 
There is a wide place in the road about thirty miles west 
of here where they have a depot building, a brewery and a 
few stock pens, and there is also a little place down on the 
razos river where they run a Baptist college and fight, 
but she pays no attention to them. I have not mentioned 
Galveston. Well, Galveston is not in the state. She is one 
of our colonial possessions. 

If you don’t believe what I say about Dallas just step out 
on Main and Elm streets and see how long it will take you 
to get run over. A man needs four eyes here in crossing the 
streets—two in front and one on each side. If you were to 
take a man off State street, Chicago, and put him down on 
Main, Elm or Commerce, he would feel very familiar. He 
wouldn’t get a bit lonesome. 

What about the census? The census was a huge joke. We 
sent to Washington for a man to come and retake it, and 
we proved to him that in one ward (and we had twelve) a 
thousand names had been left off. He only said that to 
retake the census would be an admission that the great and 
immaculate republican administration had made a mistake, 
and such a thing could not be thought of. 

A farmer once told a negro boy to count his pigs. When 
the boy returned the old man said, “Joe, did you count ’em?”" 
Joe replied, “Marse John, I flung some corn over dar and I 
counted some of ’em, but de most of ’em was running around, 
hustlin’ for de corn, so I couldn’ count ’em.’’ So it doubt- 
less was with our people and the census enumerators. 

Dallas and all she has is yours during your stay with us, 
If you see anything you want, nick it up and walk off with 
it. If you want any money, we have appointed George Owens 
to indorse for you at the banks. In the classic language 


of Old-Rip. “May you live long and prosper.’ May your - 


days be as the sand grains by the sea. May your individual 
shadows never grow less, and may your sales grow larger 
year by year. May your wives and sweethearts love you 
supremely. May your friends multiply while you live. and 
when you die. may you all pass St. Peter unchallenged—or 
slip by while he nods. 

The President’s Response. 

Mr. Lingo, in behalf of the association, replied as 
follows: 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the association: It is with 
very great pleasure that I, in behalf of our association, 
acknowledge the kind welcome extended us by the city of 
Dallas through their eloquent representative; and also for 
the happy effort of the local committee catering to our com- 
fort, convenience and pleasure. 

Congratulating our association upon the large attendance, 
upon our growth and increased interest, I wish in this coh- 
nection to express my personal congratulations shared by 
every member of our association, as well as divers persons 
all over the state, that we have with us today our beloved, 
esteemed and most efficient secretary, Carl F. Drake, who, 
though one year ago quivering in the throes of great afflie- 
tion, yet has through a kind providence and by his great 
nerve and love for our association overcome the very terrors 
of the grave and stands with us today a living verity, full 
of all his wonted vim and eager for the fray—of business 
or fun. Long may angi Re flourish, like the green bay 
tree, so typical in our boyis ays. 

We scarcely needed the laudable remarks of the honorable 
speakers to convince us of the eminent fitness of Dallas as 
the representative city of Texas. We haye long been familiar 
with the pages of the Dallas News. and but few if any S 
our association but what have visited the great state objec 
lesson that Dallas has so persistently and so liberally an- 
nually placed before us—the Texas state fair and Dallas 
exposition. These two factors—the News and the ar 
backed by the enterprise of the citizens of Dallas, have made 
her what she is today—the peerless city of the great = 
monwealth, whose present growth and expansive tenia 
are only a premonition of the future, scarcely within ne 
grasp of the imagination to realize, situated as she is H 
the center of the most fertile region of our great state ome 
in the meshes of all the great arteries of trade now ne 
and those coming, whose name is legion. Already Da ble 
leads the van of our own state’s progress in her inne 
factories, her milling, packing house and implement . nA 
tries, hotels. asphalt streets. electric roads. banking. —_ 
ance and other valued interests: so that. coming to the ay 
Dallas fair. stopping at palatial hotels. driving over ey Dal- 
and inspecting plant, store and factory and reading t Texas 
las News is taking in all the best and greatest of, per 
in a nutshell as it were. like taking in Paris to see ye 
and, as a convention city, even now (without the grea from 
torium that is to follow soon as Dallas rests a little an 
big efforts now incubating) Dallas ranks as the ideal e yor 
tion city of Texas. The conveniences of halls. bert of 
lodées make it all that could be desired. and a hosp ” ; 
clubs. peonle and press makes it a pleasure. honor ane 
long remembrance to have been here in convention aseevdliest 
as we are today. and to cause us to say with thes mat Is 
feeling of appreciation, respect and honesty, re 
Dallas.”” 

Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Te 
following paper: 

Social Influence of Associations. cule 

Since January 15 T have attended the meetings i, 18- 
associations which eover Minnesota, the Dakotas . Lge ps 
consin, Nebraska, Tlinois, Missourl. Kansas. Okla mat and 
now TI find myself on the same mission in the @ ny oF 
glorious state of Texas. I know I do not ef 0880- 
thority when I extend to you greetings from 2! e 
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ciations in the north, for the object of all is one, and the 
watchword one. We are one big family, banded together to 
keep the men who would burglarize our business from 
preaking in. The enemy is a common one, and no matter 
whether he be found in Minnesota or Texas his purpose is 
he same. 

. We often hear the remark that a man builded better than 
he knew. All of us, in my opinion, when we are doing our 
pest, are building better than we know. I do not think that 
with our limited vision we can comprehend the grand final 
results—or rather the results which in our shortsighted way 
we term final, for in the march of the soul there can be no 
finality. 

Our associations were organized for “business,’’ and you 
know as that word ts generally interpreted the meaning is 
linked with cold blood. Luckily, however, the business of 
the associations could not be done by mail. It was neces- 
sary that we come together and the result was inevitable. 
Contact breeds sociability, and sociability interest. I have 
a valuable dog at home—that is, I do not suppose he would 
sell for $2 in the open dog market, but in my estimation he is 
valuable because he likes me and I like him. I would pull 
off my coat and fight for this two-dollar brute. This feeling, 
one for the other, was created by association, by contact. 
Were he a strange dog I would think no more of him than 
I do of the other 15,000,000 dogs in the United States. 

The majority of the fellows we know are good fellows. 
Aye, and often good deeper than the skin though the world 
at large may not call them good. A criminal lawyer told me 
that in a noted case in which he was interested, having be- 
come acquainted with his client he really defended him on 
account of the good qualities there were in him. Every day 
of my life I miss the hosts of companionable, brotherly men 
whom I never expect to know. ‘Through our associations 
there has been built up an acquaintance, a friendship, that 
is as wide as the states over which these associations have 
jurisdiction. 

To show the value of personal contact I am going to speak 
of an executive session at a convention I attended. I will 
not say where it was and then I will be telling no tales out 
of school. There was trouble—several] troubles among the 
yard men in the territory covered by this association. Bill 
Brown had a grievance against John Smith over in the next 
town. Smith had reached across the line and gathered in 
trade that belonged to Brown. Jake Thompson had treated 
Abe Johnson unfairly. Old man Jones had sold a bill that 
should have gone to Yonnie Olson. These men were casting 
dagger eyes at one another. Some of them claimed to be 
followers of the meek and lowly Christ, but there they sat 
ready to give it to their fellow men under the fifth rib. 
Then a prophet arose. “Mr. President, I move you that we 
make this an informal session,” said he. Last year I at- 
tended this same convention, and the executive session was 
formal. The men got up and aired their grievances before 
the whole hall of people. When one would sit down the man 
of whom he had been talking would look at him as much as 
to say, “You lie! You know you told only one side of the 
story!” And I have no doubt that the other side of the 
story, which often is of so much importance, was sometimes 
omitted. The meeting ended, and each man went on his 
way with hate rankling in his bosom. 

The executive session was declared informal. ‘Now,” 
said the prophet, “get together, boys, and settle your griev 
ances!” Then there was a meeting on common ground. A 
mutual friend dragged John Smith by the coat tail over by 
the side of Bill Brown. Thompson and Johnson were brought 
together, with a friend ready to arbitrate between them 
should arbitration be necessary. Old man Jones and Yonnie 
Olson faced each other, each looking for the horns on his 
neighbor, but in vain. In thirty minutes the atmosphere 
was cleared. The former business enemies laughed and 
chatted together. They saw that after all their neighbors 
were as good men as they, and as willing as they to do the 
fair thing. There had been a misunderstanding. Distance, 
like a telescope, had enlarged the points of difference. ‘This 
reconciliation was brought about through personal contact. 
The association was the medium. Had it not been for the 
association the old sore would have kept on festering, trade 
would have remained unbalanced, profits would have been 
lost, enmity would have continued. ‘These men when they 
left the haJl that night took up their mantle of Christianity, 
their mantle of manhood, and wore it home. There was a 
look of satisfaction on their faces. 

You and I are not wholly bad, neither are we wholly good. 
Distant competition in trade leads us to look at the devil in 
our competition. We think we are the saint and he the 
sinner, We are the Dr. Jekyll and he the Mr. Hyde. A man 
told me that when a boy, in a new country, he imagined he 
saw a wild beast in a field by the woods. He did not know 
whether it was a bear or a monster panther. His hair stood 
onend. To satisfy himself he crept nearer and nearer, and 
discovered it was his mother picking strawberries. ‘The Al- 
mighty has placed within our reach a simple means of recon- 
cillation. A glance of the eye and a grasp of the hand often- 
times outpower courts. During the civil war two men, one 
of whom wore blue and the other gray, came together down 
by a creek between the stretch of contending battalions. 
When they stood there face to face they had no desire to 
kill each other. They talked of home. They drank from the 
Same canteen. They took a bite from the same plug of to- 
bacco. It came time for them to part. “Old man, if I 
shoot at you tomorrow it will be with a blank cartridge,” 
sald the soldier in gray. “By God! them’s my sentiments,” 
sald the soldier in blue. 

This acquaintance which forges the bonds of goodfellow- 
ship more closely binds us together to meet that enemy that 
stands over against us. It is always cheering to know that 
we are not alone in a movement; to have heard this man, 
that man, a hundred men say to our face that we are right 
and that they are with us. ‘There is perhaps such a quality 
a8 bravery in the abstract, but it is more rare, T think, 
than many imagine. ‘To march to the cannon’s mouth men 
need encouragement—the rattle of drums, or the yells of 
comrades, Encouragement came to Joan of Arc in the shape 
» voices.” It came to Napoleon in the shape of dreams. 

» the very law of things there must be something to inspire 
else the brave or worthy deed is never done. At the terrible 
catastrophe at Johnstown, when the mad waters destroyed 
80 Many lives, a man who was on safe ground said he must 
Pend help his neighbors, and he went never to return. 
he beg eshbors were people he knew, people with whom 

lad associated. It was his neighbors he thought of first, 
and for whom he gave his life. 
ante goodfellowship that is engendered by our association 
te. is a magnet that holds us together. It materially 
am hens our cause. And it reaches farther than to 

wie, cause—it benefits us. Every man is of prime im- 

ave ee n the world. He is the ultimatum of forces which 

And oy operating toward his existence from the beginning. 

nto the thes ne mae to be brotherly, is to toss a pebble 
on and on on e the ripples from which will spread 
ts they, ee of the business of our associations which 
their aa of the retail lumber trade, all who attend 
to me that i ought to be repaid a hundred fold. It seems 
@t the ren. ~ Ag: letters they must write “value received” 
ances and fet B. At these meetings I have made acquaint- 
te have pork nds which are priceless. Already they seem 

yard man -_ wrought into the woof of my life. Said a 
tlons I diq 4 - last month, “Before the period of associa- 
my own ta know one dealer on our line of road outside 
with +t >. I now know them all. We are acquainted 
distress is a ne —. if by one of these dealers the signal of 

hat is a glori ed we all stand ready to go to his relief.” 
than was aga condition, my friends; how much more so 


pent-up Utica disposition which so largel 
Prevailed in pre-association times? md 


I know of nothing else 
never al 0° help a man as to help others, The selfish man 
Brows Th lle may acquire trade and money, but he never 

. € little soul within him becomes hide-bound. In 


mind he is crippled, as in bodies we see men crippled and 
hobbling on crutches. 

The smile, the pleasant or kind word, the hearty grasp of 
the hand—these are true civilizers. They help us to bear 
and inspire us to do things better. ‘They elevate us into 
the realm of peace and contentment, and fortunate the man 
whose realm that is. It is the heavenly realm on earth. 

Briefly to sum up my estimation of association sociability 
I should say it is nearer than any other one thing the key 
to association success. 


W. E. Barns, of the St. Louis Lumberman, said that 
he greed that the social side is the secret of association 
success. Ile said also that Hoo-Hoo exerts a consider- 
able influence in association work. He congratulated 
the association upon the restoration to health of Secre- 
tary Drake. 

Secretary Carl F. Drake was then asked to speak, 
and said he appreciated the high compliment paid him, 
but the main thing he wanted to say was that he was 
too glad to be once more with the association to need 
expression from him. He was very glad to see so large 
an attendance at the fifteenth annual meeting. 

With this a recess was taken until 2 p. m. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock. 

Prezident Lingo read his annual address as follows: 


The President’s Addres. 


Gentlemen of the convention: Your president, as presid- 
ing officer, has comparatively little upon which to prepare 
a report, but as chairman of the directory and an attendant 
upon the meetings of this body it is perhaps proper that he 
should offer you a few suggestions and recommendations. 

First, I wish to congratulate our association upon the 
improved health of our esteemed secretary and his return 
to his wonted field of activity and efficiency, and I_ know that 
I but re-echo the feelings of our association at large in 
wishing him entire convalescence and many continued years 
of health, happiness and prosperity. 

Secondly, I wish to congratulate you upon our growth and 
increase in membership, and to call your attention to the 
contrast in percentage of increase of other associations. 
Our secretary has advised me that the other middle west 
associations have grown very much faster than ours. ‘The 
reason can be not so much the fault of our officers as 
lethargy on the part of our members. If we expect our 
officers to work and to attain the results for which we were 
organized we certainly should assist them in procuring a 
large membership. 

There is also an existing evil which I wish particularly to 
call your attention to and which is directly in conflict with 
our by-laws. This is the failure of members to register their 
full number of yards. Let us ask for a moment whether 
this is a good business policy, to attain the greatest results 
that we need, the largest possible membership. ‘The benefits 
are larger in proportion to the man with a number of yards 
than to the man with a single yard, and it seems as though 
he would be the most eager to enter all his yards; but it is 
a fact that some of our most prominent members have not 
done this, and we trust that at this meeting they will hand 
in the balance of their yards to the secretary, and help in 
strengthening the organization with a large membership. — 

At the Waco meeting there seemed to be a spirit of 
friendly antagonism which created discussion that was of 
benefit to us all, and we hope that same pugnacious dis 
position will be in evidence at this meeting, but carried on 
with perfect harmony, as it is in contact like this that we 
bring out the best and most useful information. E 

That the year has been a prosperous one to the manufac 
turer, the wholesaler and the retailer is a subject of much 
congratulation, and probably to this general prosperity is 
due, in a measure, the spirit of harmony which has pre- 
vailed:; but, come from what source it may, there is no 
question that the association with its members has enjoyed 
a greater degree of prosperity in the past year than for many 
years before. 

Our business relations with each other are harmonious, 
our insurance committee has an excellent report to make, 
our railroad committee has been of material assistance to 
us, while all the other committees have done their fair share 
of work, and it therefore gives me much pleasure to greet 
you at this our fifteenth meeting, and I trust that the pro- 
ceedings may be harmonious and your deliberations produc- 
tive of much good. 

I thank you for your attention. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Drake read his annual report, substantially 
as follows: 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the convention: Before 
proceeding with the fifteenth report of your secretary and 
treasurer I wish to ask that the lumbermen of the state, 
and particularly the members of our organization, permit me 
to thank them from the bottom of my heart for their kindly 
messages sent to me when in convention assembled, their 
individual letters and telegrams so numerous as to prevent 
individual acknowledgment; and particularly do I wish to 
thank the officers and committeemen who so cheerfully took 
up the added work of the association and took upon them- 
selves the burden of the secretary during the long months 
of his illness; and to Mr. Brazelton who prepared for you 
the fourteenth report of the secretary; to President Lingo 
and to Mr. Robinson, who did much individually to assist 
me in time of my distress, I wish publicly to express my 
hanks. 

The question of the benefit of associate work seemed to 
have consumed a large part of the discussion of the last 
nnual meeting. 

: "haanelane ae, my friends. is older than history. Without 
associate work nations could not exist, states be organized 
or municipalities created; cities could not be built. The 
great steamship lines that plow the ocean would never have 
linked us with our sister continents, and the threads of 
steel that wind in and out over the prairies, through the 
valleys, among the mountains, carrying to market the 
product of our great commonwealth, could not have been 
built save by associate work. . 

Now as to our own little organization. The fathers of 
the organization banded together in an association for the 
purpose of mutual protection and assistance £0 far as is 
possible for law abiding citizens to direct trade in its proper 
channels: to secure cheaper insurance; to use their best 
efforts in the control of rates and other railroad grievances ; 
to. when necessary, go before legislative bodies and en- 
lighten and educate, so that they may vote intelligently 
upon matters pertaining to our trade; to establish friendly 
relations between manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers 
and. in short, to look after all matters connected with our 
business: to meet in friendly convention once a year and 
discuss those matters which are of interest to us as lum- 
bermen; to meet each other in social concourse and estab- 
lish friendly as well as business relations among our mem- 
bers. Now let us see how far we have succeeded in carry- 

out our mission. 
In ee the first Waco meeting, which was the second asso- 
ciation meeting held, and during the succeeding year. there 
were something like seventy or eighty complaints. During 
the past vear but thirteen complaints have been made. Of 
these all have been settled, with one exception, to the sat- 
isfaction of the people interested, by the secretary, without 
calling upon the arbitration committee. The comparison 
between our first year and our last is certainly flattering, 
but you must all realize that we cannot, neither do we 
propose merely to remedy an evil already committed, but 
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we will endeavor to prevent by all lawful methods a recur- 


rence; and right here I wish to suggest to the members 
that no physician can give a healing potion unless solicited 
to do so by the patient. If you have a complaint you 
should make the officers or some member of the arbitration 
committee your policeman, tell your troubles to him, and 
he will try to arrest the offender. 

In this connection I wish further to say for the benefit 
of the public, either lumbermen or those not interested in 
our business who may read these remarks in the public 
press, that the Lumbermen’s Association is not in any sense 
a trust or a combination. There is nothing in our work 
that is not open to the examination and criticism of any- 
one. We endeavor by legitimate means with all moral 
suasion to direct business in its proper channels, but we 
do not use force, blackmail or coercion, and the experi- 
ence of years justifies us in asserting that the friendly 
relations established through our association have created 
a sentiment that makes illegitimate methods almost un- 
known among the better class of trade. 

_Now let us look for a moment at the insurance question. 
When our association was organized our yard rates were 
on an average of 24% percent. The report of the insurance 
committee will show you that the average rates under the 
present system are 1 percent, showing a decrease of 1% 
percent. This is certainly all the argument necessary for 
us to know whether we have fulfilled our mission as to the 
insurance question; and right here I wish to ask if there 
is a single retail member who carries insurance who cannot 
in two years save enough to pay for all the trouble and 
expense that the association has cost him. There has been 
a saving of many thousands of dollars to the lumbermen 
in the — three years and a marked saving annually, if you 
take the rates as they existed when we first commenced 
our fight on the State Underwriters’ Association. 

As to the question of railroads, you are all as familiar 
as I am with many meetings that we have had with them 
and of the benefits that have been gained from time to time, 
but in this connection we have to say there is still an op- 
portunity for this committee to do much work. 
ny AS to the social features, you who have met on the second 
Tuesday of each April and Grectes the old familiar faces and 
felt the warm grasp of a brother’s hand can all testify to 
the social benefits. We all know that the friendly relations 
established between competitors, between manufacturers and 
their customers, between manufacturers and dealers who 
are not customers, have added an influence that has so 
permeated our work as to make the social feature of value 
aside from the pleasure it gives us. 

Your secretary has taken upon himself the task of com- 
piling and preparing a history of the forestry of Texas 
and of the lumbering industry. This will form a portion 
of a history of Texas which has been in preparation for 
more than two years, and will probably go to press in an- 
other twelve months. Facts and data pertaining to acreage 
can be obtained without a great deal of trouble, but the 
historical part of the work is that which is most difficult, 
and I wish to urge upon every lumberman in the state to 
furnish me such facts as he may have in his possession 
regarding early lumbering in Texas, methods used in manu- 
facturing, the names of the pioneers in our business, their 
location, and anything else that may be of interest: also 
such facts and statistics as can be given regarding timber 
land, its early destruction, and ideas of the older lumber- 
men as to the preservation of our forests, the best means 
to perpetuate our business, and any other facts that may 
come to your mind will be greatly appreciated, as we are 
not limited in space and the fullness of our work will be 
confined only by the measure of information gathered. 

wish to explain to you, for there seem to be many of 
the members who do not understand the workings of the 
Secretaries’ Association, that this is an organization which 
sprang from what was known years ago as the United As 
soclations of Lumbermen, and is composed of the secretaries 
of fifteen or twenty of the state organizations. The purpose 
of this organization is to direct as nearly as possible the 
work of all associations in the same general channel; to 
harmonize as nearly as possible the constitutions and by- 
laws of the several associations; and each secretary who 
joins it is pledged to assist the other secretaries hh the 
work that may come to him from his own association, but 
of a nature that he cannot himself control but which can be 
controlled either through another association or by the 
joint action of all organizations. It gives the right to 
each member to call upon any brother member at any time 
he may see fit. It provides for the creation of a board of 
arbitration when the conflict is between members of sepa- 
rate organizations, or parties residing and — business 
in the territory of another organization, preventing a firm 
from being fish in one territory, flesh in another and fowl 
in another, and making him treat all with equal justice. 
This organization has two meetings a year at some central 
point. At these meetings the secretaries discuss the best 
methods of associate work, take up the question of in- 
surance, of railroads and such other matters as come up 
in our every day work. 

It is, in our judgment, one of the most valuable organ- 
izations that has ever been created for the perpetuation of 
general harmony. During the year past your secretary had 
the honor of being the president of this body, and our last 
meeting was held in Buffalo, where twenty or more secre- 
taries for three days discussed all phases of associate work, 
and I believe that every one left there feeling that much 
good work had been accomplished. 

Your president has referred to the question of the mem- 
bers not entering all their yards. This is an evil that 
should be corrected and as our by-laws provide a remedy 
we believe that the temporary committee on membership 
should give this their consideration and see to it that sec- 
tion 13 of our by-laws is enforced. 

We would also call your attention to the fact that durin 
the year there was a meeting of the directory held a 
Houston. There was a large attendance, and the constitu- 
tion and by-laws were taken up and considered and the 
by-laws materially altered and amended. The constitution 
can be changed only by the vote of the majority of those 
present at any regular meeting. Therefore we shall ask 
that a temporary committee on constitution and by-laws 
be appointed who shall report back before final adjournment, 
and that they give an opportunity to all members to go 
before them with such suggestions as they deem for the 
best interests of our association. 

A question that has caused considerable discussion in both 
the public press and among our members during the past 
vear is as to the manufacturer and wholesaler sending out 
price lists to the trade in unsealed envelopes and on postal 
ecards. This question has not only agitated the lumbermen 
but many other business men throughout the country. In 
the larger towns and cities the evil is not so great, but in 
the smaller towns and villages, where the postoffice is fre- 
quently a central loafing place, these lists are doubtless 
often subjected to investigation and the information derived 
disseminated through the neighborhood. If we could prevent 
matter of this kind being so freely distributed we would 
certainly lessen in large measure of the work of the arbi- 
tration committee, 

Another fact that I wish to call to the attention of the 
members is the serious trouble that your officers as well 
as the members have in keening track of the firms who 
either sell out, change the firm name or wind up their 
business. It is but the work of a few moments and the 
cost of a nostal card to give the secretary this information, 
and he will see that it Is given to our mannfacturing mem- 
bers. who will respect your interests accordingly. 

Referring to annual renorts of the officers and the stand- 
ing committees. first, we have the committee on membership, 
R. H. I-aw. chairman, R. D. Gribble. F. H. Ray, C. R. Sher- 
rill. P. 8S. Ramseur and T. W. Griffith. 

As you will see by the report of this committee, there 
has been an addition of forty-odd members since our last 
report, this being the largest single gain that we have ever 
made. This is a subject of congratulation to the associa- 
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tion, but as we have told you elsewhere we have more than 
1,300 engaged in our business in Texas, and 280 members 
is but a very small percentage, and some more active 
measures must necessarily be adopted. Other organizations 
are going ahead with giant strides, while we are not taking 
the advantage we should of the prosperous times to enlarge 
as befits an association in Texas. 

There has been some trouble owing to the rule which 
allows the party obtaining the new member to keep the 
membership fee. At the inception this was supposed to 
remunerate the party obtaining the membership, but it has 
become a custom for the party obtaining the member to 
give him the fee, collecting only the dues for the first year. 
This prohibits the secretary and the membership committee 
from soliciting members, as they must follow the law, and 
it is creating some dissension. It seems to us that $5 to 
join this association is little enough, and the $5 membership 
fee is no hardship on the smallest dealer in the state. We 
believe therefore in the wisdom of the plan apemes b 
the membership committee, that a man be Sepoeyse on such 
a basis as they may deem best, to make active canvass for 
new members. We, however, believe that if each member 
would make a special effort to secure the membership of 
each competitor with whom he has friendly relations it 
would be but a short time when we would have double our 
members. We shall ask that a temporary committee be 
appointed to repert back to this convention before final 
adjournment. 

The railroad committee: G. Bedell Moore, chairman; Mark 
Weiss, Charles H. Moore, Earnest Steves, W. A. Wood, J. W. 
Robinson, J. N. Gilbert and G. W. Owens. 

G. Bedell Moore, the chairman, has made a very complete 
report on the work of this committee, which is so exhaustive 
as to both the work done and recommendations for the future 
that there is little left for your secretary to say. 

During the year there have been three meetings of this 
committee, two in Houston and one in Austin, the meeting 
in Austin being called for the purpose of having a hearing 
before the railroad commission on the question of payment 
of the mill man’s stakes and — used in preparing flat 
ears for loading lumber. You will remember in this con- 
nection that a weight allowance was obtained from the 
railroad some time since, but from neither the Car Service 
Association nor the railroad commission have we been able 
to obtain relief. 

A question that is of very much interest and considerable 
importance and one upon which some definite action should 
be taken by this body is that of demurrage on heavily 
loaded cars. When the loading and unloading rule was made 
at least three-fourths of the freight cars in the state were 
small, 20,000 capacity, while now it is not uncommon to 
see 60,000 to 80,000 and even 90,000 pounds put on the cars, 
and it is evidently unjust that the same limit of time should 
apply to the 20,000-capacity flat cars that does to the 
90,000-capacity box cars. 

There are questions between the railroads and our mem- 
bers continually arising, and it is necessary that you should 
have a particularly strong committee, we think, equally 
divided among the manufacturers and dealers, who are will- 
ing to give a portion of their time to this most important 
work. 

The committee on Insurance: W. B. Brazelton, chairman ; 
G. — Moore, R. H. Downman, Willard Burton and Cecil 
A. Lyon. 

The members of this association, especially the older ones, 
are thoroughly familiar with the active labors of this com- 
mittee for many years. The original idea was to organize 
an old line company with a paid capital stock of not less 
than $100,000. Ample insurance was offered, but it seemed 
almost impossible to raise the necessary amount of stock. 
After hammering year after year without success upon this 
proposition, the company finally secured an old line company 
who would, in consideration of a certain amount of business, 
make us more equitable rates. This action resulted in much 
good and in the saving of many thousands of dollars a year 
to the lumbermen. However, deeming the cost entirely too 
much even under the reduced basis rate, your committee 
decided at our last annual meeting to start a company of 
their own on the same general line as the Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Union, Northwestern and other associations 
have successfully used, and this we are glad to say has 
resulted in still another saving, and this, we believe, gives 
us our insurance at the lowest possible price consistent with 
perfect safety. 

To Mr. Gribble, our former president, who has the present 
company in charge, and to Mr. Brazelton and his fellow- 
workers on the committee this association certainly owes 
most sincere thanks. It Is the duty of every member to 
aid with his insurance, and by word of mouth to assist Mr. 
Gribble in his work of pushing our company, for the larger 
the volume the larger the line of policies that he can issue, 
a greater efficiency obtained, and the percentage of expense 
reduced. 

The committee on legislation: W. A. Fletcher, chairman: 
J. 1. Campbell, 8, Amsler, 8S. V. Pfeuffer, S. F. Carter and 
G. W. Owens. 

The committee on legislation has held no meeting during 
the past year, and as the present legislature has been a 
very conservative body and the amount of adverse legislation 
introduced has been small it has not been deemed necessary 
to call this committee together. 

The committee on arbitration: T. A. Low, chairman; 
Albert Steves. J. D. Leeper, John Conway, William Weiss, 
George Lock, W. C. Barnes, J. L. Markham and J. W. Wood. 

The committee on arbitration has held but one meeting 
during the year. This was at Houston and in conjunction 
with the meeting of the directory and the railroad com- 
mittee. We are glad to say this committee has had but 
comparatively little work. Thirteen complaints of various 
kinds have been introduced, embracing a variety of subjects. 
and ail but one have been settled without the necessity of 
calling upon your committee. We believe that the association 
rules and methods are respected today by every reputable 
firm in the state, whether member or not. 

The most serious difficulties now come from frresponsible 
concerns, generally people without standing or means who 
come from another occupation into the lumber world, or 
who take up the commission business as a temporary occu- 
pation with no desire for permanent growth. 

The committee on statistics: R. M. Farrar, chairman; 
George C. Vaughan, W. W. Cameron and J. H. Kurth. 

The committee on statistics has prepared for you a report 
of much interest to the members and to which, I trust, you 
will give your careful consideration, as it impresses us with 
the prominence of our business within the state and shows 
us that we lead all manufacturing and commercial interests 
in Texas today: that we are an important factor in her 
development and her upbuilding. I would ask that this meet- 
ing instruct the same committee to work in connection with 
the secretary in preparing the history of lumbering to which 
he heretofore has referred. 

The committee on finance: J. M. Rockwell, chairman: 
II. W. Leeper, A. F. Sharpe, W. T. McGrew, S. S. Walker and 
im. R. Nash. 

You will hear the report of the committee on finance, 
which I trust you will give your careful consideration. 
The financial question of our association is one closely allied 
to that of the membership. It does not seem to us that the 
expenses of the organization are excessive or too great a 
burden upon any single yard or mill, when we consider the 
benefits derived, eliminating everything save the social and 
insurance feature: and is there not enough in it to justify 
us in expending the amount necessary for its maintenance? 
The cost of necessity is not an added burden to individual 
members, but simply requires a little effort on their part to 
add to the membership. If each of our 280 members would 
obligate himself to increase the membership by one only we 
would have sufficient to operate in a much broader way 
than we do now, and in addition to that individual benefits 
might be greatly enhanced. 

The committee on lumber review: W. H. Norris, chairman ; 
Sam Park, T. A. Low, 8. H. Lumpkin and N. N. Crary. 

The chairman of the committee on lumber review will 


present to you a full report and the paper itself is self 
explanatory. ‘. 

Ve shall therefore ask that the president appoint the 
following temporary committees, whose duty it will be to 
consult with the standing committees and with the members, 
and report back before our adjournment with such sugges- 
tions for future work as they may deem best: A committee 
on constitution and by-laws, committee on membership, com- 
mittee on insurance, and a committee on finance. 

In this connection we wish to repeat to you ten reasons 
why in our judgment and the judgment of the officers of this 
association you should not only be a member yourself but 
labor for the advancement of the organization. These sug- 
gestions were printed in connection with an address delivered 
by Mr. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, at Kansas City 
before the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma association. Your 
secretary's circular with the ten reasons has created so much 
press comment that we take the liberty of repeating them 
to you here: 

. _1-—We can help you to develop Texas and the 

community in which you reside. 

2.—We can help you to develop your own busi- 
ness. 

3.—We can help you to more harmonious and 
pleasant relations with your trade. 

4.—We can help you to more harmonious rela- 
tions with the manufacturer and your’ brother 
dealers. 

5.—We can > you to cheapen your insurance, 
. 6.—We can help you to get fairer and better 
aws. 

7.—-We can help you to adjust your differences 
with the railroads, 

8.—-We can help you to keep posted on current 

lumber events. 

9.—We can offer you the services of more than 
fifty of the best lumbermen of the state, who, as 
officers and committeemen, are always at your com- 
mand. ° 

10,— And, last and greatest of all, we can help 
you to establish a better fellowship among all lum- 
bermen and your brothers in particular. 


In conclusion we wish to call your attention to the 
fact that on March 8 of the present year this asso- 
ciation lost by death its first president, Mr. A. Van Patten. 
Ile died at the home of his daughter, in Rome, at the ripe 
age of ninety-three. Wor many years he had been retired 
from active business, but the older members all cherish his 
memory and have for him naught but love and esteem. A 
splendid example of manhood, a Christian gentleman, strong 
in his convictions, honest beyond question, his business 
career taught his competitors and all who came in contact 
with him to respect and honor him, and in his death we 
lose a member who has always been faithful to our associa- 
tion and earnest in his efforts toward its upbuilding. 
Scarcely a year has passed since his retiring from business 
and leaving the state that he has not written at least once 
to your secretary inquiring after his welfare and that of his 
friends, and asking as to the welfare of the association. 
At the proper time I shall ask for a committee to prepare 
suitable resolutions in his memory. 

Again thanking you, gentlemen, I beg to submit to you 
the fifteenth report of your secretary. 

Respectfully submitted, Cart IF. Drake. 
Secretary. 
Report of the Treasurer. 

The following report of the treasurer was listened to 
attentively: 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the association: Owing 
to the absence of your treasurer no report was made at the 
Waco meeting. 

At the San Antonio meeting the liabilities over the re- 
sources, provided the uncollected dues were .all paid, were 
$1,721. Your treasurer then suggested that the books be 
wiped off and a new start be made. However, after this 
$1,020 was raised, and as you remember the proffosition 
made at that time was that the books be balanced and the 
association placed out of debt. 

Total receipts from April, 1899, to April, 


1901: 
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BORMNOORERED RODE © 5,6 6:0.0:0.97% 6 60:09:46 6:4:6/08 210.00 
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Iixpenses of Secretaries’ Association 
Ser rer ae 50.00 
Secretary's salary two years........ 2,000.00 
Re rer eee Se ee ee $2,696.95 


Leaving a deficit of $796.90. 

As the secretary was absent from his post a portion of 
the past year I trust that the organization will permit me 
to pursue the same course that I did at San Antonio and 
wipe the $796.90 off the books. 

We have now 280 active members, which at $5 a member 
will hardly pay the operating expenses. The dues are, how- 
ever, high enough, but the lack of effort on the part of the 
individual members to increase our membership is the cause 
of our pecuniary distress. 

With 1,880 mills and yards in the state of Texas, and but 
280 of them represented as members, it shows a lack of 
concentrated effort on the part of our members to secure 
additions. You will hear the report of the membership 
committee, where they suggest that a man be employed to 
take up this work. We think that we have now accom- 
plished enough for the lumbermen of the state to be able 
to present a strong case, if brought directly to the atten- 
tion of non-members, and that you will promptly win them 
to our organization. 

And if it is the desire of the members continually to 
strengthen and receive further benefits they must individ- 
ually work for them. The membership question is beyond 
the power of the officers alone to secure a reasonable pro- 
portion of the dealers and manufacturers, while other or- 
ganizations are claiming 75 percent of those engaged in the 
business in their territory. If we could but get 331-3 
percent we would have ample means to satisfy all demands 
upon our treasury. 

We also wish to call the attention of the members to the 
fact that there is today $930 back dues due to this organiza- 
tion, an obligation certainly as just as any that ever was 
created, and I trust that you will see fit to adopt the sug- 
gestions that were made in the secretary's report of in- 
sisting that the finance committee take up the work of,the 
collection of the back dues and strike from our rolls those 
who wish to gain the benefits of united efforts without com- 
pensation to the working force. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I herewith submit 
my fifteenth report as your treasurer. 
Respectfully submitted, Cart F, DRAKE, 

Treasurer. 


Committee Reports. 
The reports of the various committees followed. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


To the president and gentlemen of the association: The 
report of our treasurer covering the past two years, which 
has been read In your hearing, shows that financially our 
association is In an unhealthy condition. It is seldom, if 
at all, that our treasurer has been able to compile a report 


——. 


of the year's business done by the association wherein such 
report would show that our receipts have equaled our ex. 
penditures and obligations. A deficit is invariably met with; 
like Banquo’s ghost, it will not down. 

Referring to that portion of the treasurer’s report wherein 
he magnanimously suggests that he be permited to relieye 
the association of its obligation to him to the extent of the 
deficit shown in the past two years, amounting to the sum 
of $796.95, your committee trusts that sufficient funds may 
be raised from the collection of delinquent dues to enable 
our association to meet this just obligation. If not from the 
collection of delinquent dues, then we hope that other means 
of meeting this deficit will be had. 

Our treasurer’s report shows that we have back dues of 
more than $900, and it is meee that. much of this will be 
paid, and we think it well that the association adopt the 
suggestion of our secretary in regard to the collection of 
same, The membership committee has proposed a plan of 
securing new members which may meet with the favor of the 
association, and your finance committee makes the recom. 
mendation that if it is deemed wise to employ a repre. 
sentative to solicit members he be also arranged with to 
visit members delinquent in their dues, feeling that in this 
way much good will result. 

Regretting that we are unable to make a more favorable 
report, respectfully submitted, J. M. Rockwe tt, 

Chairman. 
REPORT OF STATISTICS COMMITTEE, 

Cart IF, Drake, secretary of the Lumbermen’'s Association 
of Texas—Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of March 7, 
calling for report from the statistics committee, we beg 
leave to say that it is a difficult task to obtain any figures 
in the way of supplying statistics that will prove of interest 
td the lumbermen, as statistics are usually pretty dry read- 
ing Ilowever, we have gathered some figures which we 
submit below, hoping that they will prove of some interest 
and benefit to the lumbermen. 

Krom the “Ninth Annual Report of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas for the Year 1900” we find that the rail- 
— in Texas handled for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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Re ee ee grain 
Be Be Sree ee rere re cotton 
pS Se rere live stock 
3,650,770 tons Of.....0-.00% lumber and shingles 
1, 363,696 tons of....... other forest products 


It will be observed from the above that the item of lumber 
and shingles is larger than any of the other large com 
modities handled by the railroads, and at 40,000 pounds 
to the car would mean that the railroads of Texas handled 
during the period indicated 182,538 cars of lumber. 

It, however, should be understood that generally the same 
shipment of lumber is handled by two or more connecting 
lines; consequently the above figures do not indicate the 
number of cars of lumber originating within the state of 
‘Texas, but the figures are all right as a matter of comparison. 

Irom the reports of the Yellow Pine Clearing House office 
at St. Louis, tabulated and issued by George K. Smith, 
its secretary, it is shown that the Texas mills cut and 
shipped the following number of feet in the two respective 
years: 

Number of feet cut in 1899........ 655,569,270 
Number of feet cut in 1900....... 832,696,914 
Number of feet shipped in 1899... .706,088,237 
Number of feet shipped in 1900... .765,362,702 

Both the product and the shipments of the Texas mills 
were larger than those from any other state, Arkansas 
being its nearest competitor. Were the shipments of 1900 
divided up into carloads of 15,000 feet it would require 
51,024 freight cars to haul the lumber, and it is therefore 
safe to assume that there originated ir. the milling districts 
of Texas during Jast year not less than 51,V0u cars of lumber. 

If these shipments netted the shippers an average of 
$8.50 a thousand at their respective mills the value was 
more than $6,500,000. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the lumber business 
in the state of Texas stands at the head of each and every 
branch of business in the state as to the prosperity and 
reliability of the dealers; that the percentage of failures in 
this business is almost nothing; that the number of failures 
in the state for the past several years have been less than 
one-tenth of one percent of the number engaged, which is 
less than is shown by any other branch of business. 

I’'rom the mercantile agencies it is ascertained that there 
are more than 906 lumber yards within the borders of this 
state, so that but comparatively a small proportion are 
members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, ‘There 
can be no good reason why every lumber dealer in this state 
should not be a member of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
‘Texas, and if approximately the entire number were mem 
bers the possibilities of the association would be as incom- 
prehensible as are the figures herein. 

Respectively submitted, }HORGE C. VAUGHAN, 

WILLIAM W. CAMERON, 
J. H. Kurtu, 
R. M. Farrar, 
Statistics Committee. 
REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 

'To the president and members of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas: We, your committee on arbitration, beg 
leave to report that during the past year we have only been 
called upon once by the secretary to consider a matter 
pertaining to the better establishing of the lines of trade 
relations. ‘This case, we are sorry to say, is one that has 
not been adjusted. The secretary has reported to us that 
he has had thirteen complaints, but the one referred to was 
the only one that has not been adjusted in some manner. 

We are glad to report that we believe that almost every 
legitimate mill man and wholesaler in our territory now 
voluntarily respects the rights of the retail dealer, and we 
also believe that the association members are more gener: 
ally confining their purchases, so far as is possible, to ass0o- 
ciation members, establishing more friendly relations and a 
more general reciprocity on trade work than we have evel 
had before. . j 

The only serious contention that seems to confront us !8 
the troubles that arise from irresponsible or mew jobbing ol 
commission firms who will from time to time spring up, ane 
it seems that the manufacturers do not thoroughly under: 
stand that under the ruling of the committee they are he d 
individually responsible, together with the party who trans 
gresses. We wish, therefore, to urge upon all manufacturer 
carefully to guard against the actions of the commission 
men through whom they may some time cause considerable 
trouble and serious loss. - 

As to the future work of the committee we have no op 
gestions to offer, believing that it should act in the capac’? 
of a court of last resort, leaving the matter of shipmes= 
so far as is possible, in the hands of the officers. and Le. 
they fail referring them to us; and in case of me 
shipment, if it cannot be regulated by us. then we | ee 
that the committee should appeal to the Secretaries 
ciation. satl yon 

In conclusion I wish to congratulate the association tor 
a very prosperous and clean business year, that Vek up 
had a suécess, and that if all the committees will ta Mt. 
their work promptly we believe we have reached the Dp 
where calls for arbitration will be comparatively Bp 

Respectfully submitted, r. A. aires 


2 . 
REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEP. 


Mr. President and members of the Lumbermen « Assos. 
tion of Texas: We, your committee on membership. mere 


to congratulate the association upon the accessi” 
new members during the past year than for the ame period 
for any time during a number of years latels past, 
do not, however, attribute this Increase fa member Pout 
any particular work on the part of your cou rr C nave 
rather to the conditions of general prosperity ¢ e A 
surrounded the larger portion of our members, © 
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creased appreciation of the benefits to be derived from 
associate work by the trade in general. 

We notice from late reports of the meetings of other 
associations that the proportion of membership to the num. 
per of those engaged in the business is very much larger 
than in our own territory. The Northwestern, the Union, 
the Indiana and the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma associa- 
tions all claim approximately 75 percent of the entire trade 
in their territory as members of their association. While 
we have 1,380 firms engaged in the lumber business of Texas 
we only have a membership of 274. 

There is a rule which provides that in case of a member 
obtaining the membership of another firm the membership 
fee shall go to the person obtaining the member. ‘This 
practice we do not think has proven successful. The objec- 
tion is that in some cases those obtaining new members 
remit the $5 membership fee, not collecting it at all, and 
perhaps the new member has a neighbor who joined through 
the membership committee or the secretary and has had to 
pay both the membership fee and the annual dues in ad- 
vance, and he naturally feels a little sore when informed 
by his neighbor that he obtained admission for $5, and the 
$10 man is inclined to look upon it as a case of bunco. We 
therefore recommend that a resolution be passed instructing 
the membership committee to employ a competent man, 
either on a commission or for a salary, to make a re 
canvass of the state, and that this resolution request the 
railroad committee to assist in getting transportation for 
the solicitor and that the members be requested to aid and 
assist him in his work. We believe that by using this 
method we can double our membership list and, of course, 
this means added influence by the association, and it will 
at the same time place all who come into the organization 
on an equal footing. Respectfully submitted, 

R. Law, 
Chairman of Membership Committee. 


COMMITTER ON RAILROADS, 


‘fo the honorable president and Lumbermen's Association 
of Texas: Your committee on railroads beg leave to re- 
spectfully report that during the past year but two im- 
portant matters have been acted upon 

Virst—That of endeavoring to obtain for the lumbermen 
longer time, without demurrage, in which to load and unload 
cars of large capacity. 

Second—That of securing from railroad companies flat 
cars, suitably equipped for securely carrying from point of 
shipment to destination such lumber and timber as might 
be loaded upon them. 

Action taken by your committee on the first of these two 
important matters was a petition to the Texas Car Service 
Association drawn up and generally signed during the spring 
and summer of 1900 by manufacturers and dealers, members 
of the association, setting forth the fact that cars of much 
larger capacity than those formerly supplied by the railroad 
companies were now being.used, requiring much longer time 
to load and unload; therefore it was right and just that 
more time be given by the railroads to consignors and con- 
signees without penalty of paying demurrage. 

The petition asked that one extra day be given for loading 
and one extra day for unloading cars of 40,000 to 60,00U 
pounds capacity, and one further additional day for loading 
and one further additional day for unloading cars of capacity 
of 60,000 pounds and over. 

The Car Service Association in October last declined to 
grant the petition. Your committee then took the matter 
to the railroad commission of Texas, who declined to take 
up the matter at all. 

Further request was made by your committee on the Texas 
Car Service Association, March 16, 1901, that the petition 
be favorably acted on, and March 18 a reply was made to 
your committee by the manager of the Car Service Associa- 
tion as follows: “I again submitted the proposition of your 
association for increase of time for the loading and unload- 
ing of cars of large capacity, and the association by a 
unanimous vote decided not to recede from the position 
taken, i. e., that of declining your pioposition, and I fear 
you will have to accept that as final on our part.” 

Your committee therefore regret the necessity of reporting 
that their efforts in this matter, before both the Texas Car 
Service Association and the railroad commission of Texas, 
have failed of favorable result. 

On the second point named in the commencement of this 
your committee’s report—that of endeavoring to secure for 
loading lumber and timber flat cars that were suitably and 
fully equipped for such service, without labor and expense 
to the shipper or consignee further than the freight or tariff 
rate on the weight of the commodity shipped—beg leave to 
report that after repeated requests to the various railroads 
operating in the state of Texas that they take this matter 
under favorable consideration, and after such requests of 
your committee had been utterly ignored by the railroad 
managers, or made light of, a demand was made in writing 
that flat cars be supplied suitably equipped for the service 
desired, and after waiting a reasonable time for reply and 
the demand being ignored, and no reply made by the rail- 
road managers, your committee made application to the 
railroad commission of Texas for relief, setting forth in 
such application the great injustice and discrimination be- 
ing had or suffered by lumber shippers. 

In this matter the railroad commission thereupon ap- 
pointed a day for a hearing. Your committee through its 
chairman applied to the lumbermen for support and for their 
indorsement of the cause in writing prior to the hearing, 
and earnestly requested that they attend the hearing in 
person and show their interest in the matter involved. The 
railroad freight agents and attorneys were there in force, 
but the lumbermen were sadly in the minority, and the 
result was that the commission declined to accede to the 
request, or to compel the railroads properly to equip the 
cars, though the discrimination against the lumber and 
timber shippers was fully set forth and explained to them. 

Your committee therefore felt it their duty to apply to 
the legislature for relief, and a bill is now pending before 
that body with, we trust, a reasonable chance of successful 
passage at this session. 

The bill is as follows: 


A bill to be entitled An act requiring railroads to 
provide suitably equipped flat cars for the shipment 
of lumber and timber; to furnish such cars when 
requested so to do to shippers, and on fallure so to 
do authorizing the shipper to suitably equip such 
cars as are furnished and to recover the value of 
such equipments before any court of competent 
Jurisdiction in this state. 

7 Be it enacted by the legislature of the state of 
‘exas that all railroad companies operating any 
railroad, or any part thereof, within the limits of 
his state, are required to provide flat cars with 
suitable equipments for the shipment of lumber and 
mber ; that such equipment shall be deemed a part 
and parcel of such cars, and shall be of such char: 
scree as will prevent the lumber and timber from 
ing off; provided that this act shall not relieve 
Said railroad compenne from furnishing suitable 
plier for the shipment of lumber when requested 

Bd do by the shipper thereof. 

* a 2. Should any railroad company such as is 
tof oned in section 1 of this act fail or refuse 
ae any shipper of lumber or timber with 
wh ably equipped flat cars, as provided for above, 
ie ma requested so to do by said shipper, shipper 

“4 suitably equip such cars as may be furnished 
aoe may recover of such railroad company the 
‘ mipping iQ used and labor expended in 
dieth in thie cee” any court of competent juris- 


Your ¢ itte 
Sultable pombe F will further state that the matter of 


of flat cars for lumber and timber 

to bes been by the chairman of the committee brought 
turers and | ion of lumber associations, lumber manufac- 
umber shippers in California, Oregon, Washing- 


ton, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Arkansas, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
and replies have been received from lumbermen and associa- 
tions in a number of these states that the cause is a just 
one, the demand reasonable, and they would co-operate and 
bring the matter to the attention of their various railroad 
commissions and legislatures at the first vpportunity. 

Your committee, feeling that they have fully discharged 
their duty to the association and to the lumbermen con- 
nected with it, in these two matters, request your approval 
and favorable action on their report, and sincerely hope that 
the association will individually and as a body resolve to 
continue the work begun and not stop or falter until the 
remedies shall be secured, in both the matter of extension 
of time for loading cars of large capacity and of the proper 
and suitable equipment of flat cars for lumber and timber 
service. Respectfully submitted, 

. BepeLL Moore, 
Chairman of Railroad Committee. 


Appointment of Committees. 

The selection of committees resulted in the choice of 
the following: 

Constitution and by-laws—John Conway, L. Davidson, 
S. F. Lumpkin. 

Membership—J. W. Robinson, A. I’. Sharpe, Cecil A. Lyon. 

Insurance—W. B. Brazelton, R. D. Gribble, J. M. Rockwell, 
Willard Burton, ~* 

Finance—J. M. Rockwell, J. I. Campbell, T. W. Griffith, 
G. W. Owens. 

Resolutions—G. W. Owens, W. W. Cameron, W. Ward. 

With this the first day’s business sessions concluded 
and recess was taken until 11 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

THE LAST TWO DAYS. 
(Special to the AmMpRICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Dattas, Tex., April 11—The session on Wednesday 
was brief and without special feature. Various commit- 
tee reports were discussed and disposed of. The rail- 
road committee advocated taking up with the state 
railroad commission at some convenient time the ques- 
tion of the transportation of cars loaded with lumber 
between mills in Texas and destinations within the state. 
The committee also suggested that the association try to 
secure additional time for loading and unloading cars 
which carry to exceed 40,000 pounds of lumber. 


Some of the Entertainment. 

Dr. Bray, of the University of Texas, delivered a lec- 
ture after the morning session upon Texas forests and 
the era of forest development. It was accompanied by 
stereopticon views and was more of an explanation of 
his views than the advancement of any new facts in 
forestry. It was enjoyed by the association and a vote 
of thanks was tendered the lecturer. 

On Wednesday afternoon the visitors were the guests 
of the cement works in the suburbs of Dallas, where a 
Texas “badger fight” was the event of the day, and G, 8. 
Whitslar, of New Orleans, La., was permitted to pull the 
“animal” from its hiding place. He was elected perpet- 
ual badger puller for the association and was the toast 
of the lumbermen throughout the day. 

A smoker, unique and thoroughly enjoyable, wound up 
the festivities of Wednesday. It was held at Phoenix 
hall and consisted of vaudeville, with champagne, punch, 
and a full Texas variety of good things. 


ON THURSDAY. 

Thursday morning’s session completed the work of 
the convention. It consisted merely in the re-election of 
President KE. H. Lingo and a board of directors for the 
ensuing year and the fixing upon of Houston as the next 
place of meeting in 1902. The convention then adjourned 
without a day. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


Orders and inquiries, it is reported by wholesalers 
here, continue in excellent volume, and in most of the 
local offices orders are from two to four weeks ahead of 
the capacity. Every concern having a factory con- 
nection is fairly jammed up with orders for odd work, 
and there is likewise a considerable movement of stock 
goods in small lots, with still some occasional demand 
for carloads. It may have been anticipated by some 
that the promulgation of the new Universal list and 
new discount card would serve to check trade to some 
extent, but if such is the case it is not noticeable in this 
market. There are already numerous orders coming in 
based on the new list, showing that the trade has no 
complaint to make of the change. On the other hand, 
most of those who are engaged in the sash and door 
business, whether as manufacturers or wholesalers, are 
very favorably inclined to the new list and are gratified 
at the favor with which it is being received in the retail 
trade. 








aa * * 


Doubtless many small buyers of sash and doors have 
gained an impression that the adoption of the new list 
meant an advance in prices. This is hardly the case, 
as while one or two items show a slight increase in the 
net cost, the object was merely to equalize the values 
and not to make a list that would compel the consumer 
to pay more for his goods. Incidental to this equaliza- 
tion of values small windows show a slight advance over 
the discount adopted March 25. Likewise there is some 
increased price, although very slight, on small doors 
and thin doors, also No. 2 doors, but two-light windows 
and in fact all large sizes, No. 1 doors, open sash and 
other items are unchanged. 

” aa * 

Reports from the country districts are fully as favor- 
able now as they have been at any time previously this 
spring. Some improvement is reported in the country 
roads, so that more lumber and mill work is moving 
from retail points. A large amount of building is 
everywhere under way in small and large towns and a 
great deal of work is laid out for the future. Beyond 
any question this will be one of the best years that the 
sash and door interests have ever enjoyed and with 
prices established on a firm basis buying will be con- 





































































































































































stant and heavy. Naturally it is anticipated that pres- 
ent discounts will remain unchanged for some time to 
come and there is at least no prospect of a further 
advance, as prices are now satisfactory alike to buyer 
and seller. 

a * * 

The report referred to last week to the effect that the 
factories operated by the American Window Glass Com- 
pany and the Independent Glass Company would be 
closed down May 11, has apparently been confirmed. 
The National Glass Budget, of Pittsburg, referred to 
this last week, stating that manufacturers and job- 
bers in session last week at Atlantic City had agreed 
upon the shut down. It has been ascertained by com- 
putation that there would be in the hands of producers 
and distributers of glass on that date not far from 
3,250,000 boxes, which it was believed would be suffi- 
cient to tide the market over until the fires are started 
up in the fall. 

* * * 

The same satisfactory condition of affairs as has been 
reported for several weeks is still to be noted in the 
district about New York City. Weather conditions 
have not been of such a nature_as to permit of much 
building, but plans are making, to be ready when the 
time comes. Many dealers are stocking up. Little cut- 
ting of figures is noted and most of the factories are 
reported as having plenty of orders. 

* * * 


There is no one to deny that the door situation is 
very firm in Boston, with every prospect of still higher 
prices. The demands upon the facilities of western 
factories from the western cities are unusually large, 
and more and more the tendency among the large manu- 
facturers seems to be to keep their product at home and 
let New England whistle. Pine doors are strong at 77 
to'78 percent off in good sized orders, while Washington 
cedar doors are going freely at 80 percent off. 

* & . 

There is no branch of the lumber industry at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., that appears to be enjoying as liberal 
and continually increasing trade as in sash, doors and 
blinds, for which there are numerous and large orders 
being placed daily. It is a fact that some of the dealers 
are so crowded with orders that they are beginning to 
let up on estimates that they have at hand. Hardly a 
day has passed during the past two weeks in which some 
new industry has not been announced through the 
columns of the press as having decided to locate at 
Niagara Falls, in the Tonawandas or that locality. 
Factories must be erected for them, and local dealers 
are getting a large share of this trade, as well as that 
for other buildings. The recent raise in the price of 
glass and the generally stiff prices of lumber has caused 
local operators to make an advance of 25 per cent. This 
action has no ill effects on the trade. Some of the deal- 
ers report a delay lately in securing stock, attributed to 
the inability of the manufacturers to keep up with the 
demand. 

* 7 * 

The best indication of the condition of the mill work 
industry at Buffalo, N. Y., is the report that all the 
mills are busy, or would be if the strike was not on, 
but it is believed that this will be short lived at the 
worst. But for the fire at one of the local millwork 
plants, it would have been in full blast again 
now regardless of the unions. It is reported that some 
of the union men are now returning and asking for their 
jobs, which is an indication that they went out merely 
because they had to. An effort to get up a sympathetic 
strike failed at the outset. If the demand for work 
through the east continues as it is now and increases 
with the opening of the season to the full, there can 
hardly fail to be an improvement in price, which is now 
the essential thing in this branch of the business. It is 
to be hoped that the many mills of that character all 
through the east that have been idle for an indefinite 
time, will be started up as soon as there is again 
money in the work. Box makers continue to report a 
great improvement in demand, some of them saying that 
they have sold three or four times the boxes that they 
did up to this time last year. Besides the best 
equipped mills are now able to make boxes in much 
smaller space and at a very much more rapid rate than 
ever before, on account of the improvement of methods 
and machinery, so that if the actual demand keeps up as 
it will so long as general business is good, there is sure 
to be a great movement of boxes. 

i . * 


Dealers in sash and doors at Kansas City, Mo., have 
just been treated to a surprise that they may need 
some time to become accustomed to. It is a revolution 
in prices. At a recent meeting of manufacturers held at 
Chicago it was decided to make a new scale of prices 
and discounts, the prices being cut in half or nearly 
so, and the discounts being lowered correspondingly. 
The net result is that sash and doors cost the dealer at 
the new prices just about the quotations as per the 
discount card of March 27. The new prices on carloads 
went into effect there on April 3, and on local ship- 
ments they became effective April 9. While the dealers 
will probably not get used to the change all at once, the 
sash and door men say they believe that it is for the 
better, and the contractors have all gotten on to the 
fact that the old prices quoted in the sash and door books 
were. above the actual cost, and the new prices will 
throw them off on this proposition. The demand is 
opening up in a satisfactory manner. Inquiries and 
orders are increasing right along, and there is enough 
demand at this time for regular stock s to keep the 
jobbers busy. The demand for odd work is also improv- 
ing rapidly and the mills at Kansas City are exceedingly 
busy. 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





A Mixed Sentiment Prevailing Among Memphis Lumbermen—A Good Log Tide on the Cumber- 
land—llonthly Session of the Chicago Hardwood [Men—Preparations for the 
National [eeting—A New Indiana Wholesale Concern. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 

MeMPHIs, TENN., April 9.—Price conditions show very 
little if any change from those last reported. Holders 
of lumber are insisting on an advance over figures which 
obtained a month or six weeks ago, while buyers decline 
to meet their views and are purchasing only as their 
necessities require, hoping that the large stocks of plain 
sawn lumber on hand will force owners to modify their 
views. That purchasers are enabled occasionally to pick 
up small seattering lots at prices slightly below the mar- 
ket is undeniable—this condition always prevails—but 
the bulk of the lumber in this district is held strongly 
and will not be sold at a sacrifice. In making the 
rounds among the dealers it is found that some have met 
the declining market right along and as a result are 
running low on plain oak and now are advancing their 
price lists, while those who have declined to meet the 
scare prices are just beginning to reduce their stocks, 
but at figures which justify them in having held off. 
The most conservative dealers in this section do not 
look for a boom market but as they have felt all along 
that there was no good reason for much of the decline 
that made itself manifest six or eight months ago they 
have never felt uneasy over the situation, though, as 
one frankly admitted, it seemed indeed a long time 
before the turning point came. 

J. N. Seatcherd, of Scatcherd & Son, Buffalo, was in 
Memphis last week and went thoroughly into the situa- 
tion and also made a close examination of conditions 
in his yard at this point as well as at his plant at 
Mosher, Ark. He left for home on Sunday night, but 
before his departure gave instructions to resume saw- 
ing on full time. All of his mills have been idle for 
some time, although he had a large quantity of logs 
ready for the saw. While Mr. Scatcherd did not enter 
into details, it is quite evident that he found more rem- 
nants in his yards than he is accustomed to, but in this 
respect his experience is no different from that which 
most of his competitors have met with in the recent 
past, to their complete astonishment. 

One gentleman who operates several wood working 
establishments in addition to his saw mills and exten- 
sive wholesale interests found on taking stock that he 
had only 25,000 feet of quartered oak on hand, not 
enough to supply the requirements of his own factories, 
and as a result instead of being a seller he is now 
forced to go into the market and buy to supply his own 
necessities. This gentleman stated that from the best 
information he could get, he was inclined to doubt if 
there was over half a million feet of quartered oak in 
this market that was for sale. It should be understood, 
however, that this estimate refers only to stock one inch 
and upward in thickness; there may be as much more 
thin stock on hand here which is not covered by con- 
tracts, This is not intended as a “bull” letter—the facts 
speak for themselves. 

A week ago it was stated that unless there was con- 
siderable of a rise in the smaller streams there was a 
probability that the crop of river logs would be cut 
somewhat short, as there was a large quantity of logs on 
the banks which it would be impossible to move under 
conditions then prevailing. Since that time the Mis- 
sissippi has started on another rise and it is now 
expected that it will reach a stage of thirty feet at least 
before it comes to a stand. It is possible that with such 
a stage of water in the larger river the back water 
may be of sufficient volume to enable the smaller tow 
boats to reach these logs and bring them to market; 
as it is, the river men are very busy in handling the 
timber business that is now offering, fresh cargoes are 
being brought in daily, and the activity is such that the 
loss of the small towboat Eillen, which was sunk in a 
windstorm last Friday, is seriously felt. 

The consumption of persimmon at Memphis is reach- 
ing such proportions that it is getting to be quite a 
factor in the logging interests. This wood is used 
largely for the manufacture of shuttle blocks, while it 
enters extensively in the manufacture of golf sticks and 
other novelties. Most of this product is exported. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 9.—I,ocal lumbermen are 
full of business, both receiving and shipping. The tide 
in the river will bring down 20,000,000 feet poplar, oak, 
ash, chestnut and some walnut. Orders are plentiful 
and prices, on the upper grades especially, well main- 
tained, but Nashville lumbermen are substantial and 
can afford to hold when prices are not to their liking. 

The Davidson-Benedict Company is 100 cars behind in 
its shipments. The company reports March a 33 1-3 
per cent better month than March, 1900. Other leading 
firms report an increase in business for last month over 
the same month last year. Dealers doing an eastern 
business look for a good trade in that section when snow 
shal! clear off the ground. They are receiving a number 
of big orders for future delivery. 

Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., has returned 
from an extensive trip through Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York state and Canada and booked 
a number of orders for future delivery. He says con- 
ditions are good in the sections of country visited, but 
he found the heavy fall of snow remaining on the ground 
all winter, something which does not exist in the south, 
interferes with business. 


The Nashville Chamber of Commerce is in correspon- 
dence with a chair factory working 500 hands which is 
considering moving south. The Chamber of Commerce 
is prepared to furnish literature and statistics showing 
the value of Nashville as a manufacturing center, par- 
ticularly for woodworking industries. 

Peoria (Ill.) capitalists, composing the Southern 
Lumber & Land Improvement Company, incorporated 
under the Jaws of Illinois, and capitalized at $1,000,000, 
have closed a deal for 1,645 acres of land owned by the 
Kast Tennessee Land Company, of which H. Clay Evans, 
pension commissioner, is the trustee and part owner. 
The company intends to erect and operate large saw 
mills and cut timber for export. 

Deals for hickory timber lying in Tennessee near 
the Alabama line have been made by the ‘Tennessee 
spoke factory at Decatur, Ala. The timber will be cut 
and worked up as rapidly as possible. 

It is reported that 50,000 acres of timber lands in 
Blount county, Tennessee, along the headwaters of 
Little river, have been purchased by Philadelphia, 
Clearfield and Williamsport, Pa., capitalists, and that 
the property will be developed by building a railroad 
thirteen miles in length and erecting saw mills and 
woodworking plants. This timber tract is said to be 
one of the choicest in the Appalachians, having great 
variety of soft and hard woods. 

The Ordway Manufacturing Company of Framingham, 
Mass., manufacturers of various kinds of woodenware, 
has decided to locate a $50,000 plant at Bristol, Tenn. 

The band mill of the Davidson-Benedict Company, 
formerly located at Allgood, Tenn., has been moved to 
Monterey on the ‘Tennessee Central line, where it is 
thought there is sufficient timber to keep it running 
six years, A couple of machines for dressing stock will 
be added to the plant. The Benedict mill here has been 
shut down and will be shortly moved to the Lime- 
stone county, Alabama, tract of poplar recently bought 
by this company. 

Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien are much pleased over 
the recent tide in the river. They had about 7,000,000 
feet of poplar logs up the river and this tide has 
brought much of it down, thus assuring the firm that 
it can run both of its band mills at full time the rest 
of the year. 





WEST MICHIGAN NOTES. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 8.—William K, Prudden 
and R. G. Steele have formed a partnership at Lansing 
for the manufacture of rural mail delivery wagons. They 
will occupy the old plant of the Michigan Wheel Com- 
pany. 

J. M. Burpee has succeeded the late A. J. Lincoln 
in the lumber business at Wayland. The firm is now 
Quinlan & Burpee. . 

The Clark-Swan-Jackson Company has just filed ar- 
ticles of association at Lansing, with capital of $100,- 
000. The company is composed of M. J. Clark, L. W. 
Wolcott and Frank Jewell, of this city; L. H. Swan, of 
Tonawanda, N, Y.; 8. C. Jackson and Fred B. Clark, of 
Duluth, and will do a wholesale business in pine lum- 
ber at Tonawanda, having distributing yards there. M. 
J. Clark and Frank Jewell are interested in the Clark- 
Nickerson Lumber Company, of Everett, Wash. Mr. 
Clark is also interested in mills at Duluth. 





AN INTERESTING SESSION. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange was held at Kinsley’s on Saturday, 
April 6, at 12:30 o’clock. As usual the business portion 
of the session was preceded by a bountiful lunch, spread 
in one of the third-floor dining rooms of the Kinsley 
establishment. At the conclusion of the repast Presi- 
dent Agler called the meeting to order, after which Sec- 
retary H. M. Nixon read the minutes of the meeting 
held March 16, which on motion were approved. 

There were two applications for membership, namely, 
R. I. Maginnis and the F. 8, Hendrickson Lumber Com- 
pany, both of this city, and on motion they were bal- 
loted for and declared elected. 

The secretary read a letter from William Trelkeld, 
inspector for the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion at Evansville, Ind., relating to inspection. On 
motion the letter was referred to the inspection commit- 
tee, who were requested to bring up the subject at the 
meeting of the National association to be held here in 
May. 

The committee on finance, having in charge the rais- 
ing of funds for the entertainment of guests on the 
occasion of the meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association in this city, Tuesday, May 21, reported 
progress, A fine list of subscriptions was read and 
while the amount was not yet suflicient for the purpose 
the members of the committee were well satisfied with 
the amount thus far subscribed. It is believed that no 
difficulty will be experienced in raising the amount of 
money the committee started out for, as quite a num- 
ber had not yet been approached and all that had been 
seen thus far subscribed liberally, 

The entertainment committee had no formal report 
to make, Mr. Westerdarp, one of the members of the 
committee, stated that the members were actively at 
work and would be ready to report finally in a few 





days. He stated also that the committee had received 
a proposition from Bolling Johnson, the lecturer, to 
deliver one of his famous stereopticon lectures at Stein- 
way or Studebaker hall for a stipulated sum of money, 
the committee to have charge of the entire affair and 
the lecture to be given on an evening during the session 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association that 
would be agreeable to the visitors and to the committee, 

This proposition was laid over until Friday, when 
members of both the entertainment and finance commit- 
tees were requested to be ready to make a full report 
and when the matter of the stereopticon lecture would 
also be decided. 

The chairman announced that the Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange had moved into its new quarters on 
the eleventh floor of the Fort Dearborn building and 
would be glad to entertain any members or guests from 
outside the city at the new rooms. 

No further business being presented, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Those Present. 

Thomas McFarland. 

I’, 8. Hendrickson, F. 8. Hendrickson Lumber Company, 

Park Richmond, Hayden Bros. Lumber Company. 

George H. Thamer, Empire Lumber Company. 

J. W. Trainor, H. M. Nixon Lumber Company. 

Clarence H. Wolfe, Heath, Witbeck & Co. 

Hf. M. Nixon, H. M. Nixon Lumber Company. 

0, O, Agier, F. W. Upham Lumber Company. 

R. I. Maginnis. 

A. J. McCausland. 

Cc. V. Kimball, Hardwood Record. 

John 8S. Benedict. 

Bolling Artkur Johnson. 

W. Westendarp. 

L. E. Fuller, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Maxwell Sondheimer, BE. Sondheimer Co. 

George W. Hopkins, Bear Lake, Mich. 

R. T. Witbeck, Heath, Witbeck & Co. 

J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

H. S. Hayden, Francis Beidler & Co. 

Richard Stone, F. B. Stone. 

George W. Stoneman. 





A NEW WHOLESALE HOUSE. 

On April 1 the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company began business at South Bend, Ind, 
with main office located at St. Louis, Mo. The officers 
of the company are 8S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, president; 
C. G. Powell, South Bend, Ind., vice president and gen- 
eral manager; C. I. Millard, St. Louis, secretary, and 
Frank Gopel, St. Louis, treasurer. All but Mr. Powell 
are officers of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
St. Louis. C. G. Powell has for four years been lumber 
buyer for Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing Company, of 
South Bend. He is an active, progressive man, a first 
class hardwood lumberman, under whose direction the 
new company should make rapid growth. It will do a 
general wholesale hardwood business. It is now making 
contracts for its stock and getting the business organ- 
ized and hopes to be in the market before long with a. 
well rounded stock of both northern and southern hard- 
woods suitable especially for the large manufacturing 
trade. 





ALLL 


HARDWOOD NOTES. 


The E. H. Hobe Lumber Company, of St. Paul, Minn., 
is sawing on basswood and birch. It recently had on 
hand about 1,000,000 feet of hardwoods and 3,000,000 
feet of hemlock and pine logs. It had not sold any of the 
year’s cut of hardwood or hemlock, expecting better 
prices, 

At Rogers City, Mich., the stave and heading mill of 
the Hoeft & Schnoor Manufacturing Company is nearing 
completion and has a stock of 2,500,000 feet of logs and 
over 1,000 cords of stave and heading bolts. Herman 
Hoeft, of this company, has on hand 240,000 cedar ties, 
165,000 cedar posts and a large quantity of choice tele- 
graph poles, which will be delivered by steamer C. H. 
Clarke in Chicago during the present season. 

PAPAL 
, KENTUCKY NOTES. 

VALLEY View, Ky., April 6.—We have had good log 
tides in the Kentucky river here in the last three weeks. 
Quite a lot of logs came to this place and the largest 
run passed below to other mills on the river that has 
been out for a number of years. ‘ 

The Highbridge Lumber Company, which lost its large 
mill by fire several months ago, is rebuilding a better 
and larger mill near the railroad above the old site. 
This is a much better location, being near the railroad 
and on higher piling ground. The style of the concern 
has been changed to that of the J. D. Hughes Lumber 
Company. The Messrs. Nolands, the well known bankers 
of Nicholasville, Ky., have taken an interest in the busi- 
ness. It is a strong, influential company and its success 
is assured. A 

C. A, Barker, of Chicago, was here last week on busi- 
ness connected with his lumber interests at this place. 

M. F. WHARTON. 
PAPAL IOI 


The artists of the alleged comic papers, whenever be 
are called upon to depict an elephant at large, usually 
draw in his wake the representation of various lately 
deceased individuals whose demise was occasioned Pd 
being stepped upon by the elephant, and “squashed - 
the thinness of a wafer. The idea of representing the 
earth’s surface as a whole in this flattened out manner 
has remained for the International Globe Company, 
218 LaSalle street, Chicago, whose “fla(-globe” 18 4 
circular map, twenty-eight inches in diameter, prim®” 
upon durable board, and either side bearing the ris oo 
tion of a hemisphere. It is accompanied hy a t rt r.. 
eight-page manual with mueh useful geographica rth; 
formation regarding the various countries of the ve ; 
and the big Cooky-wise “globe” and the manua 
together but $2. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Decatur—The North Alabama Lumber Company is reported 
out of business. 

Huntsville—The Southern Handle Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Southern Handle Manufacturing Company, 
with capital stock of $35,000. 

Mobile—Georg & Co. are said to be now doing business 
under the name of Franz Stichtermath. 

Arkansas. 

Higginson—Louis Lorch has sold out to Arkansas Lumber 

& Timber Company. 





Arizona. 
Prescott—A. J. Head has bought out the Prescott Lumber 
Company. z 
Georgia. 

Boykin—The Babcock Lumber Company has applied for 
charter ; capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators, EK. V. Bab- 
cock, F. R. Babcock, C. L. Babcock, O. H. Babcock, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; W. A. Wheeler and BE. H. Hammond, of Bainbridge. 

Dublin—-W. W. Bush has been succeeded by J. H. Bradley. 

Macon—The firm of Schofield & Causey has been dissolved, 
the business being continued by W. W. Hallam. 

Molena—-J. J. Mangham has recently commenced business. 

ifton—H. H. Britt and W. H. Harris have formed part- 
nership under firm name of Britt & Harris. 

Idaho. 

Genesse—L. J. Darr has sold out his business to John 
Mayer. 

Harrison- The Cameron Lumber Company has purchased 
the shingle mill of Stuve Bros. 

Ilinois. 

Chicago—The Planet Manufacturing Company has _ in- 
creased capital stock from $2,500 to $25,000. 

Dixon—The Alexander Lumber Company has opened a 
branch at Spring Valley. 

Galesburg—B, Fuller & Son have sold out to G. D. Cotton 
& Co. 

Mount Carmel—The A. Votaw Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $30,000. 

Monmouth—Charles Simmonds has bought out the lumber 
yard of Sipher & Co. 

Quincy—Moller & Vanderboom have been succeeded by 
Moller & Vanderboom Lumber Company. Capital stock, 


. $60,000. 


Rock Island—The Mueller Lumber Company is making 
preparations to open a lumber yard. 

Colfax—G, W. Arnold has disposed of his yard to F. BE. 
Putnam. 

Indiana. 

Dublin—John Fountain died recently. 

Yurnessville—Thomas I. Morgan has gone out of business. 

Monument City—It is reported that Herschberger & Son 
have gone out of business. 

Terre Haute—The T. J. Martin Company has been organ- 
ized by T. J. Martin, John R. Warner and George M. Henry. 
Capital stock, $3,000. 

lowa. 

Castalia—The Eastman Lumber Company has established 
a yard here. Also at Ossian. 

Carlisle—The Carlisle Lumber Company has succeeded G. 
C. MeMurtry & Bro. 

Cumming—F’.. S. Prime has sold out to J. J. Oliver. 

Des Moines—Meyer Bros. have sold out their lumber busi- 
ness. 

Hawkeye—Shoger & Schrader have been succeeded by 
Shoger, Schrader & Sorg. 

Hutchins—The James A. Smith Lumber Company has 
started a yard here. 

Independence—George N. Leach & Co. have been succeeded 
by 0. Meuser & Co. 

> Hampton—Hall & James have opened up a lumber 
yard. 

Norway—A. M. Johnson has disposed of his business to 
Otto Mouersek. 

Ossian—The Eastman Lumber Company has opened a 


ard. 

Sexton—The James A. Smith Lumber Company has opened 
a yard here. 

Springville—C, W. Daniels has been succeeded by Eastman 
Lumber Company. 

Wesley—The James A. Smith Lumber Company, of Osage, 
Ia., has purchased a yard. Also at Sexton and Hutchins. 


Kentucky. 

Carter—J. Hike & Bros. have been succeeded by John Hike. 

Middlesboro—-The Yellow Creek Coal & Lumber cons? 
has been incorporated by FE. 8S. Helburn, Joseph Boswort 
and others, with capital stock of $25,000. 

Owensboro—The Combs Chair Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Louisiana 

Alexandria—The Queen City Lumber Company, Limited, 
has been organized with $10,000 capital. Officers: H. M. 
Willis, president ; Charles M. Waters, vice president ; George 
M. Ratcliffe, secretary and treasurer. 

Lake Providence—The Providence Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, has been succeeded by the Fischer Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Monroe—Dodge & Sundbery have gone out of business. 

New Orleans—The Brown Manufacturing Company has 
filed petition in bankruptcy. Scheduled debts, $8,829; 
assets, $2,068. 

Plaquemine—The Plaquemine Stave & Heading Company, 
Limited, has filed articles of incorporation. Capital stock, 
$12,000 ; incorporators, J. M. Peterson, W. D. Gohn, W. H. 
Nuttall, E. E. Arnold and Thomas C. Knudstrup. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore—James H. Marine has made application for 
bankruptcy. 

Friendsville—The Meadow Mountain Lumber Company has 
removed to Philadelphia, Pa. 


Massachusetts. 
nee Iiunt & Ashford have been succeeded by Luther 


Boston—The firm of A. & F. A. Kimball will be dissolved 
the business being continued by A. Kimball. 
North Adams—The mill and lumber yard of A. L. & H. E. 
Bartlett have been parcbesss by 8. P. Thayer. 
Tyringham—The Tyringham Lumber Company has recently 
commenced business. 
i Worcester—The Warren Lumber & Fuel Company has been 
heorporated with $5,000 capital stock; N. A. Harrington, 
President, ’. 8. Robbins, treasurer. 
Michigan. 
mitre Bay—J. A. Crozer has sold his saw and shingle 
pill to J. D. Colburn, of Cornell, Mich., and the mill will 
removed to Northland. 
Detroit The Vinton Company will open a lumber yard. 
“scanaba—-The Metropolitan Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Atkinson, 
Grand Rapids—L. T. Covell and Charles Chick will open 
a umber yard. 
op Anse- Charles Hebard & Sons have purchased the 
iefinokee Swamp in Georgia. 
mili peeand— J. D. Colburn will remove his saw and shingle 
! from Arthur Bay to this place. 
genie ac—The firm of John Bell & Sons has been reor- 
i ed, 1. C. Bell withdrawing. The members of the firm 
are Mrs. John Bell, G. A. Bell and A. J. Bell. 
ma ,Huron—The lumber business of the Henry Howard 
pany. 48 been changed to the Henry Howard Lumber Com- 





5 — Ste. Marie—W. W. McQueen & Co. have removed to 
ay City. 

Wayland—J. M. Burpee has succeeded the business of the 
late A. J. Lincoln. ‘The style of the firm is Quinlan & Burpee. 
Minnesota. 

Barnesville—H. G. Tweeton has sold out to the Trimble 
Lumber Company. 

Bruno—Charles Reinholdson has bought the Boyd mill. 

Duluth—The Graff Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Iairbault—b. M. Leach & Son have been succeeded by 
ER. M. Leach & Sons. 

Lake Park—The Trimble Lumber Company will open a 
lumber yard. 

Mankato—The Lampert Lumber Company has removed 
headquarters to Minneapolis. 

Medford—M, 8S. Alexander will open a lumber yard. 

Minneapolis—The Bucks Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital of $50,000. 

Sandstone—Charles Reinholdson has purchased the Boyd 
mill at Bruno. 

Thief River Falls—Daniel Shaw will open a cedar yard. 

Tracy—O, L. Craig has sold out to the Standard Lumber 
Company. 

Wilmar—The novelty Wood Works has been sold to J. A. 
Lindquist and C. L, Collins. | . 

Mississippi. 

Askews—The Kennedy-Morelock Stave Company is build- 
ing a large stave factory here. 

Hattiesburg—The Charles Owen Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company has recently commenced business. 


Missouri. 


Bolivar—D, W. Faulkner has been succeeded by the Boliger 
Lumber Company. 

Kast Prairie—The Findlay Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $75,000. 

Joplin—A, LK. Kiliott & Co. are reported out of business. 

Kansas City—The Waldron Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by R. A. Morton, H. Kk. Brommer and B. F. 
Harrison, with capital stock of $50,000. It is reported 
that the Brommer Lumber Company has gone out of busi- 
ness. 

Malden—S. B. Mix has sold his shingle mill to R. W. & 
W. 8S. Stokes. 

Powersville—Joseph FP. Herold has been succeeded by 
Whiteley Bros. 

St. Louis—The Charles Ff. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber 
Company has filed notice of increase of capital stock from 
$120,000 to $200,000 The Harris Lumber Company has 
opened an office and will operate in yellow pine. 

Springfield—E. N. and C. B. Brown and M. BH. Cheno- 
weth have purchased the O. K. lumber yard from the Kan- 
sas City & Southern Lumber Company. 

Braymer—The Gleason Saw Mill Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Epperson Saw Mill Company. 


Montana. 

sillings—The Thompson-McGregor Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. 

Helena—The Northwestern Lumber Company has been 
incorporated. Capital stock, $50,000. 

Kalispell—The Northwestern Lumber Company has filed 
articles of incorporation, with capital stock of $50,000; 
incorporators, Frank J. Lebert, A. H. Burns, J. J. Lebert 


and others, 
Nebraska. 
Omaha—John J. Ryan has engaged in the lumber business. 
New Hampshire. 

Canaan—H, A. Gilman & Co. have dissolved, F. D. Currier 
retiring. The company will continue under same firm name. 

Epsom—The Suncook Valley Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $10,000, 

Manchester—George O. Richards has sold out to Charles 
W. Reed. 











New Jersey. 

Hillsdale—The American Cigar Box Company has been 
incorporated with $15,000 capital stock. 

Milburn—The W. 8. Gilhuly Company has been incor- 
porated with copia stock of $125,000 by George Clark, 
I). A. Landon and M. R, Vedder. 

Washington—Cornish & Co. have incorporated with capital 
stock of $500,000 and style of company changed to Cornish 


Company. 
New York. 

Buffalo—The John Feist & Sons Company has incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000, to operate a planing mill. 
— —The Matson Lumber Compan as been incorporated 
with capital stock of $10,000 by W. G. Matson, J. M. Knott 
and W. M. Knott. It is reported the Laycock Lumber 
Company has gone out of business. 

Holland Patent—George Owens has opened a lumber and 
shingle yard. 

Indian Lake—Frank Houghton has been adjudged a bank- 
rupt. 

North Tonawanda—tLefaiver & Co. have incorporated with 
capital stock of $60,000. Directors, Stephen Lefaiver, 
Oswego; Stephen A. Lefaiver, Buffalo, and John Coyer. 

Troy—The Madden Lumber Company has increased cap- 
ital stock from $12,000 to $16,000. 1. W. Smith has been 
succeeded by the Troy Wood-Working Company. 

North Dakota. 

Jreat Bend—Mitzel & Sadler have opened a lumber yard. 

Jamestown—George Lutz has been succeeded by the Lutz 
Lumber Company. 

Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Saunders Sash & Door Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000; incorporators, 
J. A. Saunders, F. H. Vogel, T. A. Parker, J. A. Smith an 
Retta H, Saunders. 

Coshocton—The Coshocton Lumber Company has opened a 
yard here. 

Elyria—The Elyria Lumber & Coal Company has been 
incorporated by 8S. D. Day, J. C. Boylan, Charles BE. Tucker, 
Charles J. Crehoe and H. B. Hickock. 

Greenfield—Rains & Storm have sold out. 

Ironton—A temponsey receiver has been appointed for 

e Buckeye Lumber Company. 
the st gr al i. Brubaker & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by the West Alexandria Lumber Company; capital 
stock, $5,000. 

Woodville—W. H. McClure has recently commenced busl- 


ness. 
Oklahoma. 

Earlsboro—Eugene Arnett is reported as having sold out. 

Elk City—The Ellis Lumber Company recently began busi- 








oGeary—P. Donaldson has engaged in the lumber business. 


Shawnee—The Home Lumber Company is reported as hav- 
ing gone out of business. 
Pennsylvania. 
Altoona—J. C. Orr has been succeeded by J. C. Orr & Co. 
Carbondale—T. C. Robinson has sold out to Joseph A. 
le. 
See eville—Charies Anderson is out of business. Fell 
Bros. have gone out of business. 
Philadelphia—The Meadow Mountain Lumber Company 
has removed general offices here from Iriendville, Md. 
Pittsburg—The Euler Lumber & Mill Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 
West Middlesex—W. W. Johnson & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by W. W. Johnson. 
Tyrone—Samuel McCammant, of McCammant & Co., died 
h 29. 
winking Spring—Heber Stauffer has engaged in business. 
Tennessee. 
Memphis—The Baker Lumber Company has established 





a branch.——Neely Lumber Company h 
ita stock to $0,000, : pany has increased its cap- 
ashville—The Dews Lumbe 
seme r Company has engaged in 
Texas. 


Amarillo—The Eagle Lumber Company has bee - 
ceeded by the Amarillo Lumber Company. pen 
Cookville—J. E. Daugherty advertises half interest in 
hardwood saw mill for sale. 
Mart—J. W. Robinson & Co. will open a branch lumber 


yard. 
OP . . aatias T. Eaton has been succeeded by Haton & Wag- 


Vermont. 


Bellows Falls—The Bellows Falls Lumber Company has 
engaged in the lumber business. H. B. Cox has gone out 


of business. 
Washington. 

Aberdeen—The Thomas Merrill Logging & Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated with $200,000 capital stock. 

Buckley—It is reported that J. F. Smith will start a lum- 
“— yard a, lls B 

Centralia—Ingalls Bros. have been‘succeeded by th 
Mill Company. ——— 

Hillyard—George Martin has opened a lumber yard. 

Tacoma—The Thomas Robinson Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Robinson Lumber & Shingle Compaity. 

Rainier (near)—Inman & Goodwin have sold their shin- 
gle mill to J. O. Howell. 

West Virginia. 

Elkins—The Raine-Andrews Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by T. W. Raine, John Raine, Kate Z. Raine, 
Re Andrews and William Andrews. Capital stock, $200,- 

Fairmount—Dickerson Building Supply Company has been 
incorporated by N. C. Dichoraen, KB Dicheree. M. A, 
Jolliff, O. S. Kenney and Robert Talbott. Capital, $20,00vu. 

_Parkersburg—Du ley & Goodwin have sold out to W. W 
Waterson. 

Welch—The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated. 





Wisconsin. 
Cambria—Williams & Roberts have been succeeded by 
— —, 
‘olby—E. V. Kautsky and John Clapper have purchased 
the mill of Paul Unhooter. “— — 
Viola—Stowe & Barclay have dissolved partnership. 


PAP OOOO OO 


NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 

ae A. Lewis, of Nashville, will build a hardwood 
saw mill. 

Montgomery—The Conecuh Pine Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company is adding a sash and door equipment, which mate- 
rially increases the capacity of its factory. 

Arkansas. 
National Point—The Chicago Box Company will build a 


plant. 
Turrell—The Baker Lumber Company has completed a 
double band saw mill. 
California. 
Alton—Newell & McIntyre are building a shingle mill. 
Florida. 

High Springs—lIt is reported L. C. Graney will establish @ 

large sash and door factory with saw mill. 
Georgia. 

Asburn—J. 8. Betts & Co. have erected a new planing 

mill with 60,000 feet daily capacity. 
Louisiana. 

Agnews—The Kennedy-More Lock Stave Company will 
build a plant. 

Natchitoches—Joe P. Cievenger has established a saw mill 
of 100,000 feet daily capacity. 

Michigan. 

Grand Bogiie—Dednt & Jean will establish a planing 
mill and lumber yard. S. J. Reynolds & Co. are preparing 
to build a sash, door and blind factory. 

Kenton—The Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Company is build- 
ing a new mill. 





Minnesota. 
Bemidji—The Muscatine Lumber Company will probably 
erect a double band saw mill. 
Duluth—The Merrill & Ring planing mill has been l@Aised 
for a box factory. 
Minneapolis—C. A. Smith & Co. are rebuilding their dry 
kiln recently destroyed by fire. 
New York. 
Norwich—E, J. Elliott has opened a planing mill. 
Pennsylvania. 
Scranton—J. A. Hoole has purchased lumber business of 
L. C. Robinson and will erect a planing mill. 
Tennessee. 
Big Sandy—J. H. Wyatt has erected a stave factory. 
Virginia. 
Bristol—Strong & Co. will erect a saw mill with 100,000 
feet daily capacity. 
Washington. 
Centralia—H. L. Goodwin has established a saw mill. 
Wingard Bros. have completed their shingle mill. 
Everett—A new mill for the manufacture of cedar and fir 
lumber will be built shortly by Wheelihan, Widauer & Co. 
New Whatcom—tThe mill of the EB. K. Wood Lumber Com- 


pany will be in operation b we 3 3 

ae (near)—C. H. Root has established a shingle 
mill. 

Whatcom—Nodles & Neher are building a shingle mill and 
dry kiln. 








CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 
Kendall—Frank Kendall’s planing mill, together with a 
large quantity of dressed lumber, was burned a few days ago. 
Prescott— he mill of the Longview Lumber Company was 
destroyed by fire April 10. Loss estimated $10,000. 
Loss on mill, $12,000; lumber, $3,000. No insurance. 
Louisiana. 
Manchester—The warehouse of the North American Land 
& Timber Company was destroyed by fire March 28. Loss, 


$3,000. 
Massachusetts. 
Salem—tThe planing mill of N. P. Gifford was entirely 
destroyed by fire April 
South B 


ff 
erlin—The planing mill of B. W. Wheeler was 
destroyed by fire April 4. Loss, $2,000, 
Maine. 

Gouldsboro—The Duniver stave mill, with the dam and a 
large supply of staves, was carried away by a freshet some 
days ago. 

Cornish—The mill of Theodore Sayward was destroyed by 
a freshet April 7. 

Michigan. 
Cadillac—The handle factory of Mitchell Bros. was de- 
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stroyed by fire April 7. Loss, $65,000; insurance, $40,000. 

Colman—Knapp & Cope’s dry kiln was destroyed by fire 
March 29. Loss, $2,000. 

Deckerville—C. Reindell’s saw and planing mill in Wheat- 
land township was entirely destroyed by fire March 
Total loss. 

Cadillac— 
stroyed by fire April 7. 
$40,000. 


Mitchell Bros.’ handle factory was totally de- 
Estimated loss $65,000; insurance 


Mississippi. 

Yazoo City—The Bennett Lumber Company has sustained 

loss of $5,000 caused by the burning of shed No. 2. 
New York. 

Buffalo—Two men were killed and four wounded in a 
boiler explosion at the Montgomery. Door & Box Company's 
plant. Property loss estimated at $10,000 to $15,000. 

Redwood—The Springer saw mill was destroyed by fire a 
few days ago. Loss on machinery, $2,000. 

Bostwick Compare 228. +“ of W. McDaniels was de- 
stroye fire April 1. No insurance. 
tree ihe The: Wekler & Simmons mill was totally de- 
stroyed by fire a few days ago. No insurance. 

Pennsylvania. 

Indiana—The saw mill of the Indiana Ladder Company 

was destroyed by fire March 30. 
Texas. 

Orange—The pos mill of Alexander Gilmer was de- 
stroyed by fire April 4. Loss on mill, $35,000; on lumber, 
$10,000. Fully insured. f 

Timpson—Trekell-Rounds Lumber Company's dry kiln was 
destroyed by fire April 2. Loss, $10,000. 

Virginia. 

Roxbury—The saw mill of Miller & Miller was destroyed 
by fire April 4. Fully insured. 

West Virginia. 

Crow—The Bank mills of the Raleigh Lumber Company 
were burned March 29. Loss, $50,000. 

Kenova—Davis & Lemon's saw and planing mills were 
destroyed by fire a few days ago. Loss estimated at 
$50,000 ; no insurance. 

Washington. 

McMurray—The shingle and lumber mill of Graham & 
Patten, of Seattle, was destroyed by fire March 30. 

Trafton—Markle & Scott’s shingle mill has been burned 
Loss $2,400; insurance $400. 

Cuba. 

Havana—The Villa Lumber Company’s yards were de- 

stroyed by fire March 29. Loss, $49,000. 


—_—eereererereae 


MAMMOTH FOUR-SIDED TIMBER SIZER. 


Ever since the introduction of rotary knife, power 
feed planing mill machinery there has been a constant 
increase in the weight of machines, conducing to steady 
running and a large capacity for work. It 1s not very 
many years ago when in order to plane timbers of any 
size it was necessary to run them twice through the 
machine, but of recent years there has been developed a 
type of four-sided timber planers which will take in and 
dress with accuracy and at a high rate of speed the 
heaviest timbers in common use. These machines have 
been subject to as much study and improvement as have 
been expended upon the original planer and matcher or 
high grade flooring machine. The latest of this class 
is the Woods No. 4 sizer, illustrated herewith, and made 
by the famous S. A. Woods Machine Company, South 
Boston, Mass. 

It is said that this is the heaviest timber sizer made, 
but that notwithstanding its size and capacity for work 
it is as perfect in planing and matching boards as in 
dressing a 24x30-inch timber. While doubtless no one 
would buy a machine of this class merely for dressing 
and matching their stock, its adaptability to that pur- 
pose is a material advantage, inasmuch as few if any 
mills can keep an exclusive timber planer busy. 

This great machine is made in two sizes to take in 
20x30 and 24x30-inch stock respectively. In the former 
size it weighs 28,000 pounds and in the latter 30,000. 
The massive appearance of the machine is therefore 
justified by the figures. In construction this machine 
is fully up to the standard long ago established and 
since maintained by the 8. A. Woods Machine Company. 
Some of its characteristic points are as follows: 

The bottom feeding-in rolls and the platen before the 
under head are simultaneously adjusted on inclines, per- 
mitting of readily changing the under cut or distribut- 
ing it between the top and bottom cylinders as desired 
without disturbing the cylinders or top rolls or chang- 
ing the finished thickness of the stock. All cutter heads 
are double belted with a very simple system on the side 





heads. The top cylinder yoke may be instantly and 
firmly locked in place from the feeding in end and the 
side heads secured with a clamp above and below, all by 
one lever. Distance between the side heads is indicated 
by a conveniently located scale. All top rolls and cutter 
heads are adjustable to the required hight by a power 
hoist. The surface and side chip breakers and pressure 
bars are provided with ample expansion to permit of 
deep grooving. Provision is made for easily piping all 
cutter heads. The side chip breaker and spouts are 
hinged and swing outward to give access to the side 
heads without interference with belts. 

The feed rolls are all weighted from below inside the 
frame. The top feeding in rolls are sectional with di- 
vided chip breakers. The center guide is of the expan- 
sion type and there are adjustable spring lever guides 
on each side. The bottom cylinder yoke draws out by 
screw from working side. The pressure bar over the top 
cut acts as a finish thickness gage and overhead plat- 
en. Either jointer or matcher heads are applicable 
to the side spindles, the latter being provided with 
vertical adjustment. The pulleys of the cutter heads 
are the Woods patent pneumatic. The feed works 
consist of eight 10-inch rolls. The tight and loose 
self oiling pulleys are twenty inches in diameter for 
12-inch belts. 

Further details in regard to this machine may be 
obtained by addressing the 8S. A. Woods Machine Com- 
pany, South Boston, Mass., but a clear idea of the 
machine may be obtained by referring to pages 68 and 
69 of the last issue of the LUMBERMAN, where will be 
found a large and fine engraving which shows most of 
the important details of construction and arrangement. 





Association News. 


Lumber Association Meetings. 

April 16-——Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi. 
Jackson, Miss. 

May 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 





Chicago. 





THE MISSISSIPPI RETAILERS. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Mississippi will be held at the 
Knights of Pythias hall, Jackson, Miss., Tuesday, April 
16, the first session being called to order at 10 o’clock 
a.m. The following is the program: 


Order of Business. 

Roll call. 

Reading of minutes of last meeting. 

Registration of all present and their place of business. 

President’s address. 

Secretary's report and treasurer's report. 

Appointment of committees, as suggested in reports. 

Report of insurance committee—J. Bernheimer, chairman ; 
Frank Council, A Folkes. 

General discussion of the reports. 

Adjournment for dinner. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2:30 o’clock—Afternoon session called to order. 

Books open for applications for membership. 

Reports of committees read and disposed of. 

General discussion for good of the association. 
will be called on. 

4 o’clock—Dxecutive session. Only active members of the 
association and visiting active members of sister retail asso- 
clations are to participate. 

5:30 o’clock—Open session. 
meeting. 

Election of officers and adjournment. 

The lumber dealers and other leading citizens of Jackson are 
making preparations to entertain the lumbermen, the nature 
of the entertainments not yet having been announced. 


The Excursion to Gulfport. 


On Wednesday, April 17, the excursion will leave 
Jackson at 5:30 a. m. over the Gulf & Ship Island rail- 
road for Gulfport, Miss. Stop will be made at Saratoga, 
Miss., for breakfast; after which the train will stop 
at Mount Olive, Collins and Hattiesburg, at which last 
named point the great plant of the J. J. Newman Lum- 
ber Company will be examined. Other stops will be at 
Brooklyn, Epps, Holmes Station and Bond. At this 
latter point the plant of the J. E. North Lumber Com- 
pany will be visited. After a thorough examination of 
this plant the party will again embark and stop at 


Visitors 


Selection of next place of 


— 


Wiggins Station and Inda and at Ten Mile will visit 
the plant of the Ten Mile Lumber Company. McHenry 
will be the next stop and after that Gulfport, the end 
of the trip, which the train will reach if upon schedule 
time at 6:30 p. m. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU. 
FACTURERS. 

President Theodore C, Search, of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, announces that the executive 
committee has selected the dates of June 4, 5 and 6 fo; 
the holding of the sixth annual convention of the asso. 
ciation, which will meet in Detroit. These dates, which 
are somewhat later than the usual time of holding the 
annual convention, were chosen in order to secure the 
advantages of a more favorable season in Detroit than 
would be found in January, during which month the 
conventions have usually been held heretofore. 

These dates were chosen after consultation with the 
citizens of Detroit, who have manifested a great deal 
of interest in the coming convention and who purpose 
to make the convention one of the most notable gather. 
ings that has ever been seen in that city. George H. 
Barbour, of Detroit, the Michigan vice president of the 
association, is in general charge of the arrangements 
in Detroit. 

The opening of the Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo a few weeks prior to the dates fixed for the conven- 
tiow will enable manufacturers to arrange for a trip 
which will take in both points of interest. It is expected 
that arrangements will also be made for excursions to 
points of interest on the lakes after the adjournment 
of the convention; so the program of the convention week 
this year will offer more than the usual attractions for 
those who desire to combine business and pleasure in 
their attendance at the convention. 

The detailed arrangements, which have been held in 
suspense pending the decision of the executive com- 
mittee as to the date, will now proceed actively. The 
number of inquiries received from those who desire to 
attend the conventiom and wish to know when it is to be 
held indicate an unusual interest in this year’s gathering. 








PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE. 
[Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 11.—The fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange was held 
in this city today. The attendance was particularly 
large and much interest was shown in the proceedings. 
Frank Smedley, of Smedley & Bro., was elected presi- 
dent; Edward F. Henson, of E. P. Burton & Co., vice 
president; Harry Humphreys, treasurer; C. ©. Cool- 
baugh, jr., of C. C. Coolbaugh & Son, A. J. Caldwalader, 
of George Craig & Co., and Horace G. Hazard, of J. F. 
Hazard & Co., directors, to fill the existing vacancies. 
The reports submitted showed the exchange to be in 
excellent shape financially and otherwise, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a supper, followed by a vaude- 
ville entertainment, which was highly appreciated. 





A WESTERN CATALOG LIBRARY. 
The Manufacturers’ Association of Kansas City, Mo., 
has established a catalog library and requests all manu- 
facturers and mercantile establishments to forward to 


-it their catalogs, receipt of which will be duly acknowl- 


edged. Catalogs will be filed and imdexed by the card 
index system both as to firm name and subject matter 
of the catalog. The association will maintain standing 
advertisements in all of the local papers announcing 
that the catalog library is at the service of anyone, and 
that inquiries by mail which car be answered by refer- 
ence to the catalog library will be promptly and freely 
replied to. 
ie ee eee 
A LESSON IN SHARPENING. 

The Covel Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, is 
preparing to exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition a 
few of its automatic saw sharpeners. The company 
intends to have its machines in operation showing the 
most improved methods of sharpening both band and 
circular saws. 








NO. 4 TIMBER SIZER—MADE BY THE 8. A. WOODS MACHINE COMPANY, SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
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S. K. Rounds, of the Pfiffner & Rounds Company, lum- 
ber manufacturer and wholesaler, of Stevens Point, 
Wis., was in the city this week. 

Jesse W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Company, one of the leading hardwood concerns of 
Memphis, Tenn., was a visitor in this market the past 
week. 

Thomas G. Morris, of T. G. Morris & Co., wholesale 
lumber dealers of No. 2 Franklin street, this city, is at 
present in Arkansas looking after some of his lumber 
interests in that section. 

Fred C. Ross, a well known lumberman of Detroit, 
Mich., called on the LUMBERMAN this week while pass- 
ing through to the north accompanied by his son. He 
reports a satisfactory state of the hardwood market in 
Michigan, particularly with reference to oak and ash, 
which are the Detroit staples. 

W. J. Carney, of the Carney Bros. Company, whole- 
sale lumber, Chamber of Commerce building, this city, 
returned this week from the Pacific coast, having left his 
family at Pasadena, Cal. On his way east he stopped to 
visit his brother, B. J. Carney, at Grinnell, Iowa, and 
reports splendid trade prospects in that locality. 


R. L. Henry, the Chicago ex-lumberman, has lately 
with several other capitalists purchased the property 
of the Texas Western Oil Company of Corsicana, Tex. 
Among the incidental assets of the concern is an oil 
well which is said to have been flowing at the rate 
of 70,000 barrels of oil daily. The price paid for this 
property is reported to have been $1,250,000. 

It is reported that S. 8. Bullis, of Gulfport, Miss.. 
has resigned his position of general manager of the Gulf 
& Ship Island railroad, sold his interest in the road 
to its president, J. T. Jones, of Buffalo, N. Y., and is 
now looking around for a chance to build another road 
in a southern timber district. He is succeeded as gen- 
eral manager by T. P. Hale, formerly general freight 
and passenger agent. 


D. Henry Steinmetz, who was formerly engaged in the 
manufacture of mill work in this city, at Throop street 
and Twenty-first place, is now in California, where he 
went several months ago, and is in charge of the West 
Side Flume & Lumber Company’s interests at Carters. 
that state. This is one of the largest and most solid 
institutions of the Pacific coast, with a cutting capacity 
at its mill of 160,000 feet in an eleven-hour run. The 
company is intending to ship considerable lumber to 
eastern markets this year and Mr. Steinmetz’ experience 
in this market will be of great value to him in that con- 
nection. 


Frank Jager, of the old established firm of F. C. Jager 
& Son, this city, with headquarters at No. 2 Franklin 
street, will start for Prescott, Ariz., on Tuesday next 
with a party of lumbermen to look over a gold mining 
proposition there in which they have all invested through 
Mr. Jager. He states that he has interested 553 lumber 
dealers located in various sections of the country in his 
mining business, and has secured a working capital of 
$150,000. The ore from one of the mines is said to aver- 
age $40 to the ton, and Mr. Jager is firmly convinced 
that it will prove a bonanza. The party will travel in 
a specially chartered ear and will make a thorough exam- 
ination of the property, intending to return about May 1. 

Last week, Friday, the LomperMAN had an appreciated 
eall from John Coman, of Coman & Reik, Menominee, 
Mich., cargo commission dealers, inspectors and ship- 
pers. Mr. Coman is very optimistic in regard to the 
outlook. The lumber on the Menominee is well sold out 
and a considerable portion of the season’s cut has already 
heen contracted for. Menominee and Marinette have de- 
veloped a large hardwood interest in the last two or three 
years, and winter sawing of the hardwoods, with an 
admixture of hemlock and pine, is getting to be an impor- 
fant industrial feature. The pine tributary to the Me- 
nominee is rapidly disappearing and some of the mills 
are on their last season’s cut. but the hardwood industry 
is growing and will serve to maintain a lumber business 
of importance for years. 

T. H. Stevens, general agent of the Amery Lumber 
Company, Amery, Wis., and the Willow River Lumber 
Company, of New Richmond, Wis.. with headquarters at 
500 Tamber Exchange, Minneapolis. Minn., was in the 
city a few days ago and called on the trade, including 
THe LuMnERMAN. Mr. Stevens says that the lumber 
business up in his part of the country is remarkably 

eavy just now and prices seem as firm as they have been 
at anv time. He handles both pine and hardwood, and 
he sells considerable of the output in this part of the 
country, although the bulk goes to Minneapolis and west- 
ern points. 

G. W. Schwartz, of St. Louis, Mo., southwestern agent 
of the Vandalia line, was in Chicago on Wednesday. He 
said that while the Mound City is expecting a tremen- 
i building hoom accompanying the building of the 
— Purchase Centennial Exposition of 1903 every- 
ing is held in abeyance pending the selection of the site. 
er to this matter considerable concern is being 
elt. There are but twenty-four months in which to make 
Y what is planned to be one of the greatest exposi- 


read 


tions ever held, and business men are urging that no 
more time should be lost but that decision as to the 
site should promptly be made and the preparations of 
plans be begun, for as yet not even the architects have 
been consulted. 


R. B. Gillette, secretary of the R. G. Peters Lumber 
& Shingle Company, of Benton Harbor, Mich., was in 
town this week calling on the trade. Mr. Gillette says 
that the hemlock business of the company is something 
wonderful, there now being on its books not far from 
5,000,000 feet in the shape of orders for early shipment. 
He finds prices on hemlock much improved, it being 
quoted now at about $11 for piece stuff and $12 for 
inch. His company, by the way, has recently secured a 
very large contract for maple flooring to be used in 
the Singer building at South Bend, Ind. The bill will 
aggregate 800,000 feet or more of square edged maple 
flooring six inches wide. This is one of the largest bills 
for maple flooring that has been let in recent years. 


George K. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago last week. He announced that the plans of the 
association contemplate an effort to bring into the bureau 
of information grades movement and into the statistical 
work of the association the Georgia mills to a greater 
extent than ever before. Heretofore Georgia has had but 
little share in the work of the association, owing perhaps 
to so large a proportion of its product going to the east 
and not into direct competition with the product west 
of the Alabama and Georgia line; but the Georgia Saw 
Mill Association has adopted the grading rules and gages 
of the Southern association and consequently should 
easily be interested in the work of the inspection bureau 
which is designed to make those rules effective. 


W. C. Trout, Southwestern representative of the Ed- 
ward P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., the cele- 
brated manufacturer of saw mill machinery, passed 
through Chicago this week on his way to Milwaukee 
after a very successful campaign in the south during 
which he sold four of the great double-cutting, telescopic, 
double band mills manufactured by the Allis company. 
The south has been putting up a number of very fine 
mills within the last year which for capacity in propor- 
tion to the equipment and men employed and quality of 
work are unexcelled, if equaled, elsewhere. Among the 
new mills built by the Allis company is that of the Min- 
den Lumber Company, of Minden, La., of which F. FE. 
Fitzgerald, formerly with the Allis company, is vice 
president and manager. The mill started up a few days 
ago and cut 70,000 feet the first day. This shows both 
the excellent character and arrangement of the mill itself 
and is a testimony to the merits of the telescopic band. 
with which, by the way, Mr. Fitzgerald had more to 
do in the way of invention, design and construction than 
anyone else. Tn fact it is often referred to as the Fitz 
gerald mill. 


The city of Seattle, Wash., is flourishing prodigiously. 
According to N. W. Hamilton, vice president of the 
Seattle Lumber Company, the city consumption of lum- 
ber is about 400,000 feet a day, or the output of about 
five average saw mills. Not only so, but the city has 
been taking approximately this same amount of lumber 
for three years past. The Seattle boom which is fast 
pushing that city to the front as the leading trade center 
of the north Pacifie coast began in 1897 with the first 
rush to the Klondike. The effect on the building move- 
ment, however, was not marked until 1898, when there 
began a period of activity which has been almost unin- 
terrupted ever since and promises to continue indefi- 
nitely, for the population of Seattle is increasing rapidly 
and it is every year and almost every month widening 
the scope of its industrial and commercial activities. 
The Seattle Lumber Company, whose mill was built last 
year, is the latest addition to the lumber manufacturing 
concerns of that city. Its president is T. Ludgate; its 
vice president, N. W. Hamilton, and its treasurer, R. A. 
Stuart. It prides itself in having one of the best mills 
on the Pacific coast, and Mr. Hamiltor says that it 
admits but two competitors in volume and quality of 
product, considering the size of the mill, in Oregon or 
Washington. 





The Opening of Navigation. 

The beginning of the season of navigation on the great 
lakes is always an event worthy of record with refer- 
ence to the lumber trade. The first cargo of lumber to 
reach Chicago this season came in Wednesday, April 3 
on the steam barge R. C. Wente, bringing 400.000 feet 
of cull piece stuff from Manistee consigned to the North 
Branch Lumber Company, of this city. The Wente 
returned to Manistee and on her second trip brought 
down a cargo of hemlock for T. G. Morris & Co., reach- 
ing here Tuesday, April 9. Quite a number of vessels 
are loading or on the way for this port from Manistee, 
Ludington and other Lake Michigan ports, laden with 
lumber and the navigation season of 1901 may now be 
said to be fairly open, being almost two weeks earlier 
than last year. 

Tt is likely that. a corresponding early start will be 
recorded in Lake Superior shipments. it being expected 
that the ice will be out of the Soo within a few days. 
Tast year the Soo was not clear until April 25, when 
the first boat passed through. 

The T. Wilee Company. of this city, received its first 
cargo of lumber for the season from its mills at Empire, 
Mich.. on April 3, by the steamer Hattie B. Pereue. 
The Pereue left its winter quarters here March 31 for 
Empire and returned April 3, unloaded the same day. 
left on the evening of April 3 and brought back the 
second load last Sunday evening, each cargo consist- 
ing of 200,000 feet of rough maple. 





Officers of the Chicago Association. 

At the meeting of the board of directors of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, held in the office of the 
association on Tuesday of this week, April 9, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: V. F. 
Mashek, president; F. H. Markham, vice president; 
H. R. Conklin, treasurer, and E. E. Hooper, secretary. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The chief interest in the present situation swings 
around two points—the stock on hand and prices. It is 
so generally understood that the present strong require- 
ment is likely to increase as the season goes on and that 
the sections which have hitherto been quiet will fall in 
line that this feature is not productive of much discus- 
sion. It is interesting, however, to know how stocks are 
at mills and markets and in the hands of final dis- 
tributers. As was predicted months ago Buffalo and 
Tonawanda are discovering a decided shortage. It is 
getting difficult in those markets to fill any mixed order 
of importance and the wholesalers are extremely anxious 
for shipments to begin. ‘The situation is easier than 
otherwise it would be in the white pine trade because of 
the considerable reserves on the mill docks which can be 
moved forward as soon as navigation opens, which is not 
likely to be delayed much longer, though at last reports 
the ice in the “Soo” was still intact. 

* * * 


Stocks in southern pine are in almost deplorable shape. 
The drain which has been going on constantly since the 
beginning of the year has had its natural effect, and now 
the majority of the better class of operators are more 
anxious to build up their stocks than to make sales. In 
passing it may be said that the condition would inevit- 
ably result in an advance all along the line were it not 
for the reluctance to do anything that would tend to 
discourage business. Stocks along the Atlantic coast 
are in better shape as far as native woods are concerned, 
but still there is a shortage of some items in hemlock; 
spruce is generally in light supply and along the south- 
ern coast there are no stocks of account, either in North 
Carolina pine, pitch pine or cypress. 

2 * J 








In poplar stocks are rather light and broken. There 
are more shipping culls than anything else and fair 
stocks of common at a good many of the mills; but the 
demand is strong and most of the producers are anxious 
to be assured of a good log supply. Nothing new has 
developed in regard to the hardwood supply, except the 
fact is being developed that supplies are pretty low 
and there is not the surplus anywhere at the mills, as 
some people thought would be discovered when demand 
would bring it out. 

- ” 

A certain proportion of the retail trade has fair 
stocks, but on the whole conditions in that branch of the 
business are about as they are with manufacturers and 
wholesalers. Purely country yards are some of them 
getting in better shape, inasmuch as lumber has been 
arriving during the past few weeks when there was 
practically no business owing to weather conditions, and 
generally through the west the next few weeks will be 
ones of quiet trade, for the farmers will have no time to 
spend in using lumber. What trade there will be for 
the country yards will come from the towns. 

* . * 

As to prices, the bears have pretty nearly given up 
the fight, and in the more important lines of the building 
woods the future course of values will be dictated by 
manufacturers and wholesalers. Two or three years ago 
such conditions as now prevail would have meant a series 
of advances, but now those in position to dictate are 
showing unwonted conservatism and almost exerting 
themselves to prevent an advance. What upward course 
there is to values might be said to be the result of the 
methods of buyers, who practically bid up prices against 
each other. Most manufacturers and wholesalers have 
adopted the policy of refusing orders rather than shut- 
ting them off by advancing their lists, though in a num- 
ber of lines private price lists are almost universally 
higher than the official ones. 

* * + 


This policy of conservatism in regard to values is 
gratifying to the retail trade and the consumers. Re- 
tailers have been arguing in advance against higher 
prices. It looks as though higher prices were bound to 
come, but they are being delayed in order that consump- 
tion may be firmly established, and when higher lists 
are put out they show a very conservative attitude on the 
part of their framers. In some lines advances are abso- 
lutely necessary. Spruce is one of these, for with logs 
selling at just about the price of lumber. or even higher 
in some eastern districts, manufacturers have to depend 
on their overrun for what profit they can secure. and the 
overrun is not sufficient to pay the saw bill and handling 
charges. 

— * * 

A good deal of interest is being shown just now in the 
matter of vessel freight rates on the great lakes. If 
wholesalers at Chicago, Cleveland. Buffalo ete. can get 
their Jumber down from the mill docks 50 cents a thou- 
sand cheaper than expected it is as good as a reduction 
of 50 cents in the mill price. As the latter is not pos- 
sible, they are making strong efforts to secure a $2 rate 
from Lake Superior to Lake Erie points and Chicago, 
and with some reported success. It is rumored that 
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charters have been made at $2 a thousand and that what 
little lumber is moving from lower mill points is being 
taken at a corresponding price. For example, Manistee 
to Chicago is quoted at $1.25, against $1.50 last year on 
lumber. Ties, Manistee to Chicago, 6 to 63 cents; and 
it is reported that lumber has been taken on Georgian 
bey for Buffalo at under $1.30. Still the vessel men 
insist that $2.50 is the price they want and will have 
from Lake Superior to the foot of lake Erie, and there 
are some strong arguments in favor of their position. 
The engineers’ strike is a formidable assistance to them. 
While there are some non-union engineers, and some are 
being imported from salt water, it hardly seems prob- 
able that the lumber fleet will be fully manned; and in 
view of the urgent necessity of getting down stocks as 
early as possible it seems likely that unless the strike 
is settled before navigation fairly opens there will be a 
good chance for the vessel owners to hold up the lumber 
trade to the desired point. 
* * * 

There is as yet not much clue to the cargo market. 
The first cargo to reach Chicago was of low grade pine, 
which arrived April 13. Since then a few sales have been 
made. Hemlock piece stuff is quoted in Chicago in cargo 
lots at $9.25 to $9.50 for short and $10.50 to $11 for long; 
white pine piece stuff carrying 8 percent of 12-inch at 
$13 while a good percentage of long would increase that 
figure. Deck loads of No. 1 white pine lath are quoted 
at $3.40 to $3.50 and No. 2 at $2 to $2.25. 

7 * * 

In yellow pine there seems to be no diminution of the 
demand for yard stock, though there is some shifting 
about of requirement between the various distributing 
sections, owing mainly to changes in weather conditions. 
In special stuff, however, there seems to be a generally 
growing demand, particularly from the railroads and car 
shops. The car builders have been encouraged of late 
by a number of heavy orders which, combined with the 
usual amount of miscellaneous work, guarantees them a 
good year’s business. The result is that they are out 
after stock, ranging from sills to roofing, in a more 
energetic way than for some time past. It is said that 
the American Car & Foundry Company alone is in the 
market for in the neighborhood of 150,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine, not all of which of course will be wanted at 
once, but which it wishes to make arrangements for. 
Under this condition prices on such stock are strength- 
ening. Sills are not often cut by the better class of 
mills, and there is less disposition than usual to put the 
machinery on this undesirable sort of work while it can 
be more profitably employed in other ways. The result 
is that the mills which are willing to cut sills are 
crowded with work and are showing more independence 
as to price than is customary with them. In car siding 
and roofing there is a decided scarcity and the prospects 
are that prices will rule higher than at any time since 
1889 and very likely will surpass the record then made. 

- * * 


The building outlook throughout the country continues 
to improve. In our New York letter will be found the 
phenomenal record made by the eastern metropolis last 
week. In all the cities of the country, east and west, 
north and south, there is an activity among the archi- 
tects and contractors which is unusual. A feature of the 
time in a good many sections is tenement house construc- 
tion. For example, last week a Pennsylvania mill took 
an order for several million feet of hemlock to build tene- 
ment houses at a new mine. This sort of thing in 
larger or smaller proportions is going on in all manu- 
facturing districts, 

* * * 

About the only unsatisfactory department of the lum- 
ber trade is that which is concerned with exports from 
the east coast of the United States. The Pacific export 
business is in good shape and growing, but the trans- 
atlantic market seems to have a plethora of American 
lumber, due apparently to a lessened consumption rather 
than to an increased supply, and prices are weak. The 
above applies to all kinds of export woods, and export- 
ers of white pine, spruce, pitch pine and hardwoods are 
urged to exercise great caution in making shipments, and 
particularly to avoid crowding the foreign markets, 

* - * 


Tn the north the sawing season has begun. Not all 
the mills are yet running, but they are starting up daily. 
Some of those on the Mississippi river which get their 
logs by raft started up last week on logs which have 
been wintered in bays along shore, and the rafting season 
has opened. The northern mills are also getting under 
way, though in some cases hampered by weather and 
river conditions. In Maine there is much complaint be- 
cause of the impassable condition of the woods roads. 
The tremendous amount of snow promises to go off with 
a rush and so the driving companies are straining every 
nerve to take care of the drives which have already 
started from the smaller streams. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Lumber dealers in this market, both whole- 
sale and retail, report a good average volume of trade 
for the season and some of them are quite enthusiastic 
over the business that they are doing and the outlook 
for ‘the future. Shipments are exceedingly heavy, those 
for March showing an increase of 6,493,000 feet over 
the total for March, 1900. There is, moreover, an excel- 
lent country trade, much of it being from the small towns 
where building seems to be unusually brisk this season. 








The farmers are now getting at work in the fields, so 
that the demand from that class of buyers is not so 
heavy just now, but retailers say the ruralists are all 
talking about building or are engaged in it already and 
evidently intend to use up considerable lumber some time 
this summer. The roads are reported bad in some 
sections, but are now showing improvement, and it is 
hoped will soon become navigable for heavy teaming. 

The opening of navigation on Lake Michigan finds the 
wholesale and retail yards here unusually low in stock. 
They have had such a good demand all through the win- 
ter that their assortments in many cases are badly 
broken, and arrivals are therefore awaited with eager- 
ness. Some have been trying to fill in by rail shipment 
and have succeeded in keeping a little of the most desir- 
able items ahead, but many have been depending almost 
altogether upon their neighbors for the items they were 
short. A few cargoes have already arrived, but the situ- 
ation will not be greatly relieved until the straits are 
open and lumber on the docks at Ashland and Duluth 
rendered available. The opening of navigation on this 
lake is almost two weeks earlier than last year and it is 
likely the straits will be clear within a week or so. 

Prices are holding up with remarkable firmness, there 
being apparently no loophole through which low prices 
may be made. Even on city bills, on which usually there 
is more or less cutting, very little shading is now 
observed: and all dealers seem to realize the fact that 
whatever lumber they sell now they will have to replace 
at a higher price later on in the season, if it has not 
already been purchased. 

As a rule prices are cosiderabl firmer than they have 
been at any time since last fall. In fact, there is noth- 
ing on which lower values are reported, and the ten- 
dency is still strong. Twelve-inch boards in all grades 
are scarce and almost out of the market and anything 
of that character that is offered is certain to bring the 
best prices that are going. Piece stuff is steadily grow- 
ing firmer, 16-foot being in particularly good demand. 
Strips are in as good request as they have been at any 
time in the last six months and there seems to be no 
let up in the inquiry. No. 3 common inch is being held 
firmly at from $13 to $13.50 at northern lake ports and 
there appears to be good sale for every foot of it at the 
asking prices. A large proportion of the 1901 cut has 
been already sold and negotiations for lumber to come 
forward by water are still active at all the northern 
ports. 

With the opening of navigation on Lake Michigan 
in the past week, nearly two weeks earlier than last 
year, lumbermen are beginning to fill in their badly 
broken assortments. Most of the lumber arriving is, 
of course, sold either in transit or before loading, very 
little coming on the cargo market for disposition. Pine 
piece stuff starts the season showing considerable 
strength at $13 for short, containing about 8 percent 
of 12-inch. A better percentage of long lengths would 
make the price that much more interesting. Hemlock 
has sold at $9.25 to $9.50 for short and $10.50 to $11 
for long, with a very good feeling prevailing as to its 
future. 

Lake freights are opening rather weak. Charters 
have been made from Manistee at $1.25 as against $1.50 
last year at this time. Rates on ties are 64 cents as 
compared with 7 cents to 74 cents at the opening of 
lake traffic last year. From the upper lakes no rates 
are quoted to Chicago, but charters are reported to 
have been made from Lake Superior to Buffalo at $2 
and from Georgian bay to Buffalo at $1.30 or better. 

White pine lath are scarce and firm at from $3.40 
to $3.50 delivered at Chicago for No. 1 and $2 to $2.25 
for No. 2. White cedar shingles are selling in car loads 
at $2.30 for 10-inch f. 0. b. Chicago. 

Statistics furnished by the city’s department of build- 
ing show a gratifying activity for the month of March. 
The contrast with figures of March last year is great. 
Permits issued last month numbered 591 and represented 
a total estimated cost of construction of $2,410,280, 
while for the March preceding the total was 167, costing 
only $269,400. Last month’s permits, with compari- 
sons, are as follows: 

No. Ft. front- 








March, 1901— age. Cost. 
South division .......... 5,653 $1,066,600 
NNOPth GIVIGION .cccccseee 8,408 668,100 
Northwest division ...... 8,651 351,750 
Southwest division....... 116 2,595 323,830 

| Pr 591 15,307 $2,410,280 
OT NM eee ee 167 3,738 269,400 
Se, BED 66a0000000% 897 11,379 2,485,960 
Se rrr 588 83,120 3,258,200 
ee ee ee 528 18,307 3,046,910 


Chicago Building Permits 


Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending March 30, 1901, were filed as follows: 












Class. No. Total value. 
1,000 and under $5,000........ 49 $10 100 
5,000 and under $10,000....... 11 88,50 
10,000 and under $25,000....... ¥. 109,000 
25,000 and under $50,000....... 141,000 
50,000 and under $100,000...... 3 180,000 
ET ae 74 $625,600 
Total previous week............. 114 631,800 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 6. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1901 ..crccccvccccccecccccccccccccecce cesses oeeeee 04,102,000 4.704 000 
1900 ..seeeccccvececevessseccvseseseces cosesecssss 21,683,000 6,348 000 
INCTOASE oo eee cerreveceeccescecccsceseceses 2,419,000 
DOCTOBRES « 20000 vere cece cece cece cece cece ccce 1,644,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to APRIL 6, INCLUSIVE 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 


GOOD cinast sine esen anes tnee nescveniicensceses ec. [aaa 
GUEP cncesosens Gunscscosvcnonsccestsseesseovess: UNOS: GRMEREED 


am 
TC INCTOASE,....0 cereescceecveseseses + eee eees 42,612,000 
TH DOCTOREB ..00 cevees veccccece eoee 





20,811,000 


— 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 6. 

LUMBER. 

saad isaac liana iaenn bina, a 
il cad ccnesiveecakdnsaminasentinmeseans A | [an 
—— 


SHINGLEs, 





INCTOABE. . cece ccceesccceceseseecs cesses sees 685,000 
DOCTORBC 0000 cece ccccscccce coccce cece sccees A 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO APRIL 6, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 
1901. .cccccccscccccccc cccccccccccccccccccs coos 199,383,000 55,601,009 
1900...cccccvccccccccccccccsccccescvscccss eves 195,657,000 52,810,000 
Increase..... cccccccccccccescess G,220;000 2,791,000 
DOECTCASE 2.000 0000 cocc cess ccce ccvcvece ooccee 








Minneapolis, Minn. Reports from all sections of 
the northwest indicate some quietness this week in the 
movement of pine and other lines of lumber, but this 
momentary quietness does not in any way indicate that 
the market is weaker; it has no bearing upon the imme- 
diate situation and is due to conditions which always 
prevail at this period of the year. Farmers are nearly 
all engaged with their spring plowing and seeding and 
this is keeping them at home and has caused a cessa- 
tion in the work on any buildings being erected in agri- 
cultural communities. ‘Then, too, the roads are in an 
impassable condition in most sections of the northwest, 
and if the farmers were in a position to buy heavily 
this would prevent them from hauling. In some por- 
tions of the Red River valley the country roads are in 
almost an impassable condition for empty vehicles, and 
while conditions are probably worse in that part of the 
country than almost any other section they are bad 
enough everywhere to hold back orders from consumers, 

In the cities, however, favorable conditions continue 
in the white pine lumber trade. New buildings are 
being erected on every hand and plans for others to be 
erected during the summer and fall are continually 
being announced, so that retail dealers in the larger 
cities are enjoying a steady trade. 

While some of the local mills commenced sawing this 
week and last, the regular sawing season will not prop- 
erly commence until next Monday, when the boom com- 
pany will begin turning logs. The outlook for the sea- 
son is most promising and the cut at this and up river 
points will undoubtedly be a heavy one if the present 
favorable conditions continue to prevail. Manufactur- 
ers are planning to work their mills up to their capac- 
ity and will operate both night and day at all times 
when practicable. The opening of the sawing season 
so early under satisfactory~ conditions will have no 
weakening effect on the market. As a matter of fact, 
dry pine lumber is most difficult to obtain, and much 
green in pile is now moving out on orders. vee 

Receipts and shipments continue to make a remarka- 
ble showing. While there is some falling off as com- 
pared with a week ago in the shipments this is most 
natural at this season of the year and was not as much 
as was expected by conservative manufacturers. The 
shipments and receipts for the week are as follows: 

Receipts. Shipments. 











CO ET re 360,000 = 1,605,000 
Thursday 690,000 2,805,000 
PT 6 cbseve-s 06401060088. saebee oe raan 
PE tcspeseceuseesends 555,000 1,770,000 
ee ore 375,000 1,200,000 
WUOMEOD 66620 06 tee00veveene 300,000 1,260,000 
MIS ckiacwecivewnnen 2,280,000 8,640,000 
TT ery 2,160,000 9,695,000 
ee ay ee Sl eee 
ORIENT Kiso vesiteaewen 5006s 1,045,000 
Total corresponding week a 
errr 1,965,000 7,380,000 


*Good Friday; no shipments recorded. 
—rror sy" 


Saginaw Valley. The pine market is steady and 
firm, particularly for good stock. In first hands no 
transactions here are noted, as there is nothing here 
to sell that is available. One firm has a number of 
million feet on hand, but it is mostly sold to outsid- 
ers. A lot of 6,000,000 feet was bought in Lake Superior 
district to come here. Good Michigan stock is scarce 
and is worth all the way above $20 to any figure the 
conscience of the holder and the grade of the boards 
will stand., Canada stock is quoted at $16 to $20, the 
outside being for exceptionally fine stock. Box lum- 
ber is not quite so strong owing to the unsettled condi- 
tion of the box market, but $14 to $15 is asked. There 
is little norway stock in first hands and it is held 
at $14 and higher. In the yards trade is good, prices 
are well maintained and the movement is large in vol- 
ume for the season of the year. Stocks are somewhat 
depleted but supplies purchased outside will soon be 
coming forward. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Trade is equally as good 
as if not better than a year ago. Some items are get- 
ting decidedly broken, a condition expected to be some- 
what alleviated shortly by the arrival of lumber from 
the west by vessel. Some dealers are overstocked in 
certain items, and consequently are disposed to shave 
prices to some extent, otherwise prices are firmer than 
they have been for a long period. 


eevee 





Buffalo, N. Y. Activity is increased in spite of the 
continued bad weather, which has now brought very 
high water and mud in place of snow. All salesmep 
in from eastern trips report great confidence throughout 
the interior. Some dealers say that they shall not 
able to do all the business that will be offered. There 
is no standstill anywhere, unless it be in such places 
as in Trenton, N. J., which has a carpenters’ strike on. 
Eastern yards are filling up and appear to be ready 
to pay going prices. There is a report that prices are 
very stiff in the saw mill districts, and the pros 
of an advance is fair. If that shall take place there 
will have to be an advance all along the line, W i 
is something that everybody dreads, for with prese? 
prices it is felt that that the summer’s business 
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assured; what might happen with higher prices cannot 
be said till it is tried. 





Boston, Mass. The market is increasingly firm, but 
the demand cannot be called heavy and the firmness here 
is rather the result of closely held and somewhat short 
stocks rather than excessive demand. The upper grades 
are particularly slow in movement, but salesmen report 
something doing in the lower grades throughout the 
manufacturing districts. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Interesting conditions confront the 
buver in this market. There is no doubt that the 
situation is satisfactory to the man who has the stock. 
In the east spruce timber schedules are quoted away up 
to $18, and even at that the mills are not anxious to 
take orders, for they are choked up now. No fears are 
held here of any slump, although it is of course possible 
one could be made by reckless shipments to this port, 
and the fact that the English market is dull with little 
building over there may bring that about. Still com- 
mon sense is likely to prevail. Northern spruce will 
not be a formidable rival, for the cut will not be dry 
till August, and there is not enough of the old cut to 
figure as a factor. A fair supply is on hand. By car 
$20 to $21 is a good quotation and by boat $18.50 to 
$20 is quoted. A fair quotation for eastern pine is 
$19 to $20, and firm at that. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. Spruce is not selling as 
well as a few weeks ago. Inquiries are being received 
with an even tenor and there is no disposition to cut 
the prices that have existed for several months. 





Boston, Mass. Chills and fever characterize the con- 
dition of the spruce market. Rumors are afloat of 
probable advance in a concerted way, while the actual 
market is strong in proportion to the needs of the cus- 
tomer. Quick shipments, particularly of special bills, 
are quoted well above the $17 basis. Logging operations 
are pretty well drawn to a close and the cut has probably 
been fairly normal and about what was expected. The 
logs, however, will not come down until toward the 
middle of May, and meanwhile many mills are idle; 
those which are running are going full tilt to supply 
the going demand. Spruce clapboards alone have utterly 
failed to respond to the conditions which have affected 
the rest of the market and remain in price about where 
they were two or three years ago. This is inexplicable 
in view of the fact that mills have not been devoting 
their power and time to the manufacture of clapboards 
for some time and there is no surplus on the market. 


——e——eoerrnrnr> 


Bangor, Me. While the outlook for the lumber trade 
is not so dark now as it was in the spring of 1900, yet 
present conditions are far from satisfactory to the 
manufacturers. It is the familiar story of too much for 
logs or too little for lumber—it matters not which, so 
long as at prevailing prices there is not a profit for the 
manufacturer. Good size spruce logs are now quoted at 
about $14 a thousand, while the spruce randoms that 
would be sawed from these logs would rot sell for more 
than $13 at Bangor. It used to be considered on this 
river that the price of lumber should be $1 to $1.50 a 
thousend higher than the price of logs in order to allow 
a fair profit for sawing. Now, with a market for the 
waste, it is said that with the prices of logs and lumber 
at the same figure the manufacturers would come out 
about even; but with logs $14 and lumber $13 the mill 
men think they would need an endowment from Andrew 
Carnegie to do busimess and keep alive. Thirteen dollars 
for random spruce here is equal to about $16.75 or $17 
in New York. The latest New York quotations are 
$15 to $16 a thousand for narrow and $16.50 to $18 for 
wide. There seems to be no prospect that the price of 
logs will decline, for with the great quantities going to 
the pulp mills there will not be enough on the river 
this year fully to supply all the saw mills. The general 
condition of business throughout the country warrants 
the belief that the price of spruce lumber will advance 
Soon, and it is to that event that the manufacturers 
are looking forward for encouragement to operate their 
mills. One or two of the mills, it is said, will not be 
started this year, and those that saw will not start very 
early, their owners preferring to wait for developments, 

With wide spruce at $19 to $20 a thousand manufac- 
turers could, they say, pay present prices for logs and 
make a good profit. In the fall of 1899 wide spruce went 
up to $25, amd the mills here could not keep up with 
orders at that. This $25 rate was unhealthy, however— 
It was too good a thing to last—and the inevitable 
reaction came in the spring of 1900, when, as is well 
remembered, the bottom dropped completely out of the 
market. Since then the recovery has been slow and the 
ftitions prevailing today are not such as to encourage 

© manufacturers to start their saws. 


White Cedar. 


an inneapolis, Minn. The market for white cedar posts 

“aah own considerable activity during the past two 
the 8. Considerable inquiry has been received from 
> han and a good volume of business is reported. 
i: nda at this point say that prices are firming up, 
Pria count of the shortages which exist in some lines. 
8 on 7-foot posts have been advanced from 1} to 2 











cents. The price on 4-inch and 5-inch has advanced 
1 cent, while 8-inch posts advanced 2 cents. Demand 
for poles from the local telegraph companies still con- 
tinues active. Firm prices are demanded and no con- 
cessions are granted on large purchases. A new list 
on cedar products has been promulgated by the North- 
western Cedarmen’s Association and became effective 
today, April 10. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. There is evidently something the matter 
with the hardwood market, but just what it is few 
even of the most expert hardwood lumbermen are able 
to explain. Stocks of dry lumber are not heavy, nor 
is there any perceptible decrease in demand, but at 
the same time many of those who are the best provided 
with stock are among the most eager of sellers. A 
leading southern hardwood man says that not only the 
kinds of stock that are plentiful and might under 
ordinary circumstances be expected to show some weak- 
ness are demoralized, but the varieties of lumber that 
are absolutely scarce and difficult to get hold of in 
sizable quantities are being slaughtered about as merci- 
lessly as anything. There is in fact a most deplora- 
ble condition shown in some woods, on which prices are 
being made that rival the quotations ruling during the 
panic. 

A peculiar thing about the hardwood situation is that 
it is practically the only industry, at least in the lum- 
ber line, that does not show ‘a pronounced activity and 
strong prices. Probably the only reasonable explana- 
tion that can be offered for the weakness is that manu- 
facturing consumers of hardwoods loaded up pretty 
heavily last year and did not find it necessary to enter 
the market as they had been accustomed to do during 
the winter season, which left the hardwood manufac- 
turers and wholesalers with more stock on hand at 
the opening of spring trade than they usually carry, 
whereupon they proceeded to make attractive prices in 
order to dispose of it and also for the purpose of mak- 
ing room for the new cut. Certainly there is nothing 
of a discouraging character in the business situation 
to warrant the low prices that have been quoted within 
the past few weeks. 

Quartered white oak is showing a fair movement, par- 
tially in consequence, no doubt, of its cheapness. Quar- 
tered red oak is also selling somewhat more freely and 
stocks of both in first hands are reasonably full, al- 
though probably not as large as the repeated offerings 
would seem to indicate. Plain white and red oak are 
still the best sellers of any lumber in the market, but 
prices are being lowered materially. Cottonwood con- 
tinues to show more or less strength, but occasional 
sales are reported at an off price, although the bulk 
of the stock is held by strong parties. White ash is in 
fair request, but prices are far from firm. 

The northern hardwoods are all experiencing a some- 
what improved demand at some of the lowest prices 
that have been quoted in recent years. Birch is an es- 
pecially weak item, it bringing hardly more than a song. 
Brown ash is reported to be moving more freely, with a 
fair eastern demand. Maple is steady and quite a num- 
ber of sales are reported at the prices that have re- 
cently ruled. 





o~_-——er—n"—"n—"s 


Minneapolis, Minn. Some difficulty is experienced 
this week in securing sufficient quantities of certain lines 
of hardwood lumber. It is reported that some of the 
Wisconsin mills have been obliged to suspend operations 
temporarily owing to the wet weather and the difficulty 
encountered in getting the logs to the mills. This is 
holding back some shipments, and there is also a car 
searcity noted from that section which is also contrib- 
uting to the same cause. Both red and white oak are 
reported in good demand with the market strong on 
these lines, and prices well maintained. Basswood is 
also in good demand with a fair movement when suffi- 
cient supplies of the lumber can be obtained. Birch and 
elm are inclined toward weakness and occasional con- 
cessions are made to move large lots. 





Saginaw Valley. Hardwood lumber is moving fairly 
well in eastern Michigan. Prices are steady and firm 
and there is a fair stock of dry lumber available. A 
purchase of 200,000 feet at Loomis for Saginaw is re- 


ported. It is dry lumber and some of it manufactured 
two years. Small lots are changing hands daily but 


buyers will not furnish quotations. The yards in the 
valley are pretty well supplied. The output of a score 
or more mills north comes here. 


————rerrarrn* 


St. Louis, Mo. There is still the slow but steady im- 
provement in the hardwood situation which has been 
noted for the past several months, but some disappoint- 
ment is felt by the local dealers that the improvement 
has not reached a higher point of development, such as 
they had reason to expect for this season. Although 
marked progress has been made, all other branches of 
the lumber business have improved to a much greater 
extent than have hardwoods, and it is hard to give a 
reason for it. A combination of the facts that there are 
more people in the business and that buildings under 
construction have not yet reached the point where they 
need the hardwood finish offers some explanation, but 
this is obviously not all. However, the future looks 
brighter. 

Receipts on this market continue heavy and there is 
something of an accumulation of stock at all receiving 


places. Practically all of this stock has come in on 
order, however, and it is one of the indications that the 
market is in a better condition than it was. Yard stocks 
are still decreasing, but a large amount of green lumber 
is being bought to replace that which is going out. 
Theoretically, stocks are in good shape, that which has 
been contracted for at the mills being taken into con- 
sideration, but the yards themselves show the need of 
more lumber. Shipments are rather heavy and there is 
a fairly good local factory trade, but, as has been said, 
there is no great briskness to sales. Furniture people 
are easier buyers than are the box people, although they 
have better stocks, but the box people have taken in more 
cottonwood and gum during the preceding week. The 
planing mills are beginning to look into the condition of 
their hardwood stocks in both the city and the country 
and this tends to increase the trading. It cannot be 
claimed that there has been an advance in prices since 
last report, but values have strengthened on the present 
basis. 

Oak has been coming in in increased quantities during 
the past week and the market has readily absorbed all 
that was offered. In plain oak the demand is for all 
thicknesses in about equal proportions, the preference, if 
there be any, being for thick stock in white and 1-inch 
to 2-inch in red. There is some demand for thick red 
oak, but the supply is fairly good, and, as country 
demand is limited, the mixed lots now coming in give 
about as much picking as is required. As thick white is 
particularly desirable, some dealers are making it sell 
their thick red by offering equal proportions of each. 

Sales of ash have not been as large as would be the 
case were the receipts heavier, but the demand is in good 
shape. Local stocks are not as good as they should be 
at this season of the year and the demand from the imple- 
ment people promises to be fully up to expectations. 

Cottonwood has been in heavier receipt during the past 
week, but the stock which has arrived has been on 
order and will not have to be sacrificed as was that 
which arrived a few weeks ago. The situation has not 
improved, however, and the sales are very small for 
this season of the year, while the factories make no 
complaint at the lack of business. Gum has changed 
but little and the receipts continue small. 





Memphis, Tenn. Ash is in good demand and has fully 
overcome the price weakness apparent a few weeks ago, 
although it has not advanced to the figures then preva- 
lent. Plain oak is in fairly good demand but is not mov- 
ing as freely as it might if holders would consent to make 
a concession in prices. Large stocks of cottonwood are 
on hand but no one is worrying over that, while cypress 
is selling itself—when there is any to sell. Those who 
have watched trade conditions closely are lost in endeav- 
oring to explain why there are not the same briskness 
and bustle in the hardwood business that ‘are so evident 
in all other branches of business except perhaps the cotton 
trade. One suggestion is that perhaps buyers are trying 
to put into action the same tactics that cotton spinners 
have used for the last year or so; yet on the other hand 
stocks at points of consumption are by no means heavy 
and are dwindling daily, with the building season close 
at hand. 


“~~ 





Nashville, Tenn. Higher grades of quartered oak are 
improving and more of it has been sold than before in 
six months. Higher grades of plain oak are also in 
better demand; the lower grades continue to move 
slowly. Cedar boards are almost unobtainable on this 
market. Chestnut is in good demand and scarce. Plain 
oak and poplar are firm. The season’s cut in the for- 
ests lying above Chattanooga on the Tennessee river is 
estimated at 30,000,000 feet. Ten million feet came 
down on the present tide. 





New Orleans, La. There is an encouraging tone to 
the reports regarding the hardwood market which come 
from the interior, but there is little improvement in 
the export market. Tonnage continues abundant and 
ocean freights are low, but the demand from the other 
side is by no means what it might be. 





New York City. There seems to be a slight improve- 
ment in the conditions, a little more inquiry being noted 
and prices stiffening in sympathy. Plain white oak 
seems to be in the greatest demand at about $36. It 
is also the least plentiful. Any amount of quartered 
oak of a certain kind may be had, but real good stock 
is scarce at $58 and upward. Poplar is in fair call at 
$35 to $37, and ash is in good shape at $40. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Complaint of the scarcity of quartered 
oak increases. Those who have a supply say that others 
have sold at too low prices and now they have only 
their foolishness to show for it. Prices are stiffer. 
Some small lots of best inch have sold lately as high 
as $57, though it is not denied that sales at $53 are 
still made. There is a better supply of common plain 
and quartered white oak, and maple is not giving out, 
but after that it is hard to find a really good stock 
of anything except here and there. Chestnut is espe- 
cially scarce, both wormy and good, and the demand 
for certain sorts of heavy stuff is quite up to the sup- 
ply and the car companies are putting in big orders 
for supplies. All roads are very short of cars and 
business is keeping up. There is some improvement in 
the white ash trade but prices quoted are not uniform 
enough yet to warrant the idea that the trade is very 
stable, though there is not timber enough to keep the 
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price weak much longer. Some difference of opinion dry lumber makes the value well worth the existing rate. 65s; Nagasaki, 60s; Port Arthur, 65s; Tientsin, 75s, 
exists as to basswood, some dealers finding the demand Still the cutting, limited as it is, is deplored as giv- Taku, 70s; Newchang, 65s; Vladivostock, 62s 6d; South 
slack while others say that there is not stock enough ing hemlock a weakness that is not at all warranted Africa, 72s 6d at 77s 6d; United Kingdom, 80s, accord. 
to go around and the price cannot be weak to any _ by the conditions. Operations have been retarded by the _ ing to port. 
extent. The call for the choice woods, such as wal- very bad weather or there would have been much brisk- 








































































































nut, cherry and mahogany, continues with prospect of ness in the market by this. The Williamsport mills Portland, Ore. Rail trade is picking up a little, 
its holding the supply down to the lowest. Some Buf- began sawing during the week. but has not shown as much improvement as it will 


falo dealers who had a good lot of cherry and walnut stand without overtaxing the capacity of the mills, 
a year ago are now practically out = - not able Po lar pers gy g Ren, onmagenger — — ne 
ind e y make good the stock sold. an 1is is helping out matters materially. le tie 
siaeeae iii : p Z business, which 4 been rather quiet for two months, 
3i i i , ; prese ; . R is starting in again, but contractors are endeavoring 

ee aire weep ek. mesg Chicago. The excellent demand that has existed _ to secure stocks at 23 cents, a cent lower than the price 
it for months past. The range in prices is altogether several months for poplar is keeping up a about the paid last winter, There is a better demand for big 
larger from lowest to highest ‘than the condition th — “te and there are wvidences ee bing! aged Na timbers than anything else mm the rail business just 
supply would warrant. “Up to the present time the falling off this season. The onl weak spot in pop ead at present. Shingles are also in good demand. In this 
demand’ has been somewhat erratic and uncertain, but 1%" the common grade, for which, although there is an city there is more building than there has ever been 
the unusually large number of building plans which are ¢=cellent movement, a few concessions are being made in before so early in the spring, the contracts for dwelling 
now afloat for figures would indicate a distinct revival, PTCe.. Cull is in fair demand and firsts ote goes houses alone for March aggregating over $100,000. Cal- 
As one prominent dealer puts it, the conditions remind ie still reported scarce, Stocks in ag han s of ripe ifornia buyers are taking large quantities of telephone, 
him of chills and fever. In many cases prices depend ors in this market are low and are se ein pe telegraph and electric light poles. Most of these are 
largely upon the state of mind of the salesman for that about as fast as shipments arrive. The mi i men are young cedars taken from the bottom lands along the 
particular day. Quartered oak ranges from $58, the low- yen. rar meng eH logs no henge: ray Bhageee Columbia. 
est price, to $68 for the highest, but a representative operating. ig \ i a i ce ail al 


figure for nice Indiana stock would probably be $63 to ; Gal. , n 
7 ° ° . ° * 5 - " th td , . 
865. While the supply of all kinds of quartered oak is Cincinnati, O. Business on the whole is reported rar sagen ‘the seine oh toa at ‘The inf 


fairly large there is no surplus of choice stock, and  gatisfactory. The average dealer is not disposed to pa > ee : , p 

buyers who wish it for a particular purpose, where nice much siadahion to ia in prices or cauies of pod me 9 ee ee that ie 
stock is a requisite, seem willing to pay a fair market Poplar cull grades are not easy to dispose of. Mills ee de din ee ea oo ices ail 
price. Plain oak is steadier in its range of price and in that usually turn a poor run of logs into even worse oon to the next eg still eateioie their dull 
its demand, and some feelers are out for stock of red  j|ymber have, of course, turned out their usual amount po cad ia ph ti esone outa 40. toe tok 
oak, although this is not an important item. of stuff and the market in some quarters has not been onmeiitien vel segue ae ‘my acneiiasieces 
‘ : without evidence of this. Good dry lumber is not neglect- gaaler is his own association for the regulation of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The market generally is quiet. eq on the market, however, and easily holds its own. seiee liste. this ts senedells Gus a febecek. Gd 





—eern 

















There is demand for dry lumber but green is not wanted. P ae ghee t i 
Chestnut, especially 14-inch, is in demand and scarce; North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers are pleased with pe ee po Sigg oe ae ; 

good chestnut in fact seems to have gone out of exist- current conditions of the market, trade being somewhat first aaa Sak Sikameaan Ck: Gaunlene “ak ai i 

| ence. There is some demand for common but culls better than for several weeks. There has been no fluc- eaaee anh ie ih ieee a 5 aie cheat 4 

It move slowly. The higher grades of red oak 1-inch, Nos. tuation in prices lately, but dealers predict stronger cine atu an cae fortnight. 

1} 


1 and 2, are in demand, if dry, but common and culls quotations shortly with a prospective increase in trade. Sg ° ° ° : : : ‘ 
ie ’ ”, b ; , u d Californ hite pine prices still main- 

| are less in request though going _well. White oak 1s There is an especially good demand for 4-4 1 and 2 quar- tain page 0 aie aad te nis Mele ih 
ti going well and quartered stock is about holding its tered and plain poplar. the Sierras are coining money during these flush times 
own and no more, being less active than it was a short when a large sent st tien Gunde mane taky Oe 

time ago. Basswood is in fair demand at stiff figures Buffalo, N. Y. Producers are not getting the amount etter class of construction. The current quotations 


and cherry is searece and in demand, especially l-inch of stock that they set out for and not that they expect range very high and there is every prospect of their 
i 





stock, in all grades. Walnut is being: called for and to need, so that the price is very strong. It has been samatdiien’ oo ter tevithe, Compeittiek & youliell 
i the right stocks bring almost any price asked. Ash a very uncertain trade for a long time, 0 much 80 pil in this branch of the lumber trade and the manu: 








of wide stock is in demand at good prices. that an old poplar producer notes that it is either a  facturers and retailers know enough to let well enough 
ti feast or a famine, in the one case with no prices and alone. ) 
in the other with nothing to sell. So he went out of . : 
Hemlock. the business mostly. There is every prospect of a de- 


mand that will keep prices strong all the season. Southern Pine | 
e : 


Boston, Mass. Poplar maintains its firm aspect, but 
without marked change of figures. Firms in Boston do 
say that the price lists from the mills look pretty stiff 


Some of the Michigan dealers report that they are get- to them, and that this indicates an increasing demand out inquiries during the past week asking about the 
ting $11 f. 0. b. mill for hemlock piece stuff and $1 more i” Other quarters than New England, and the result is general situation in the southern country, and the 
for inch. It is noticed that in this market holders of hat, even though New England may not require great Answers are to the effect that the reports as to the 
stock are asking slightly better prices and the stock quantities, what she does want she must pay for. The condition of stocks have not been in the least over- 
that has been offered here for rail delivery at from $10 going prices range between $37 and $39 for l-inch Nos. drawn. The majority of the mills state that they are 
do GRRE cunenre-40 be we denuee -avelbabie: tht atin 1 and 2, with $2 more for the thicker stock and the hort on all items, while others state that while they 
besa ppears ie 10.50 to $11. M 'n& usual advances for the heavier sizes of equares. Visiting ave some items in good supply their stocks are very 
artic rete t that th eh. oti $8 fo Fig el poplar men from the south and west preserve the same poorly assorted and they are compelled to decline all 
ee sige! ae b a <e “e" * me $9 se ¢ cg ere independent attitude which has characterized them for 6rders for some varieties, Every answer received showed 
T Wine un Wn eon ret “A ly to some months past, and display no undue desire to take that a large proportion of the orders coming in are being 
ee ae ee §6=—6 ee ok enpoinn tem Gun Gs top range of prices. turned down and that there is not the least desire to 
Magee ee . — better demand this spring book further business. Few of the mills are less than 
ae ge Philadelphia, Pa. Good, dry, wide stock is in de- three months behind with their orders and there is a 
ia ‘ , mand far beyond the supply and is very firmly held. manifest desire to get in better shape. Quite a number 
i Saginaw Valley. Hemlock is getting more talked Common and eulls are plentiful and not being called of people are desirous of having an advance in prices, 
shout and bas some friends, At mill points on the gy, : ; for the reason that they believe an advance could be 
er ag we gga A = ay rl Sol “a easily maintained at this time. They argue that while 
oi cited ae ink dices anak Ge ae ae see there might be a slight lull in trade as a result, it 

i this market at the figures named. The outlook for Pacific Coast Woods. would conde callers than otherwise. The mills in 


eee renee all of the southern country, both east and west of the 
Seattle, Wash. The red cedar shingle trade is in iver, make the same report as to scarcity of stock and 











Chicago. A much more active interest is being man- 
ifested in hemlock now than at any time since early 
last fall and prices are hardening correspondingly. 


St. Louis, Mo. In order to get in closer touch with 
the situation at the mills some of the local people sent. 


SY ae ee ee a a 
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New York City. There is almost as big a demand for excellent. condition, amd from present indications bids ¢X¢ellence of business, and this is an evidence that on ( 
i hemlock now as there was two years ago at this time, fair to continue so the balance of the year. The mills 0Frthern demand is equally good from all sections. P 
i but manufacturers are not so short sighted as to ad- have all the orders they can take care of and prices Local dealers selling both east and west of the river ; 
i vance figures, which it was thought might be done on are at least 5 cents higher than they were a year ago, ‘tate that the western trade has easily maintained, He t 
tl April 1. Consequently the $15 base is very strongly ast year at this time there were many cars unsold trength, while the east is buying more lumber than it ‘ 
i held to, and there may be a few cases where better jn transit, and the market was so weak on account of 8) Placing the balance about even. Both sections are F 
H figures are obtained, although no official sanction is the efforts of speculators to break it up, added to the heavy consumers, and the fact that the farmers a ; 
if given. From some quarters come reports of a scarcity ate spring in the east amd other unfortunate circum. %S2in busy in the fields has had no effect upon <y I 
of long logs. stances, that the shingle association ordered a close sap iy timbers and other special stock, there is 4 
i North Tonawanda, N. Y. With the exception of the a pines anlage Mey a Pi three — greater amount of trading than at last report. Many . 
- trade at the Pan-American Exposition grounds there ame att t Preys oa th myertiens tb rg ge of the bills offered are for large amounts for new fac- 
4 seems to have been no change of any importance in the jee ag ' ited that Aa fort failed i) “= tory buildings and warehouses, and the demand is not 
i local hemlock market. A leading local dealer stated ye aie reali ge nditi ee i th Figen 1d b — entirely confined to the large cities. The bulk of this 
i that within the past week hemlock has been sold fre- saeiel The addition pr pot inen hse Page Bion — improvement has been in the east and the volume of ( 
quently for $12.50 and $12.75 f. o. b. Pan-American helned the situation taaterfaliy, cal Vhe Bitters 0 lumber now going in that direction is enormous. As i 
i grounds, and the invoices in connection with such sales the I ane Star cate are alread pend ecmniie the mills producing this class of stock are all filled up 
‘ state that the stock is No. 1. 7 ery San with orders and are not anxious for more ven e 
; . : prices at which these bills are being placed are extreme 
i Boston, Mass. An easing off on the price of No. 2 = penne’ Wail fitted. rs with gt the oman * satioteaiory. Saf Ql! Syering te now on » igh . r 
ie Pennsylvania hemlock is reported, and in some quarters aren The new list sinadien March 20. which advanced Toe re : t u 
i $13 instead of $14 has been quoted. No. 1 holds at prices $1, is being maintained, and manufacturers have Chicago. The demand for yellow pine in this morte d 
y $16 and eastern stock at $14. The conditions do not no difficulty in getting the advance. Stocks on hand is about normal for this season of the year, although d 
: warrant anything but a steady, firm market. The are gmall, especially No. 1 strips, which were plentiful !ocal consumption has lately been showing some ee s 
} demand is all that ‘the supply would warrant. two months ago. Red cedar and spruce are in good nd it is likely that there is also a sme hee ae p 
| demand and prices are well maintained. demand for flooring and finishing stock than - 
Philadelphia, Pa. There is no alteration in the vol- Cargo trade is fair, but not as good as rail trade. the case through the winter. Dealers say eat 
ume of business being transacted, but the situation has Prices are not any too satisfactory, but it is expected re having some call for timbers, but that t a deliv: 
become a little disturbed by a tendency in certain that a uniform price list will be agreed upon at a of trade has been rather disappointing for Chere p 
quarters to cut the price to $14. As a matter of fact meeting of the cargo mills in this city on April 12. ery this spring, the buildings that are eo using a 
sales have been made at this price, but the impression Freight rates are as-follows: Sydney, 50s; Melbourne being largely of a residence character and tie heavy iy 
is that these transactions were for odds and ends of or Adelaide. 58s 9d: Port Pirie, 55s; Fremantle, 71s 34; ™any timbers. However there is considerat eo i] 
stock or for undesirable sizes that usually do not move Geraldton, 72s 6d; West Coast, 62s 6d; Pisagua Range, Work in sight and this feature of the pws of it 
well. The leading houses are far from adopting the Callas direct, 61s 3d; Buenos Ayres, 70s and 71s 3d; probably amount to a heavy item before ea enor: es 
$14 figure, holding to the view that the scarcity of Hong Kong, 62s 6d; Shanghai, 62s 6d; Kiao Chow, the month. The car building companies are using ©" 
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mous quantities of decking, siding, car sills and such 
like and the whole manufacturing situation is, from a 
ellow pine standpoint, all that could be desired. 

Yellow pine mill concerns represented in this city 
report @ splendid demand all through the central states 
for yard stock. Some items are in such good request 
as to command better than the list where delivery can 
be made immediately and as a rule at least full list 
prices are being obtained for everything that is ordered. 
It is believed that the repeated advances that have been 
made in price lately have operated to some extent 
against an increased consumption of stock this spring, 
but not sufficiently to make it thus far perceptible at 
the mills, who have all the orders they can attend to 
and argue that when the demand shows any symptoms 
of slackening it will then be time enough to consider 
the advisability of lowering prices. However, it is re- 
ported that some concessions have been made in occa- 
sional instances where some particular item of stock 
has been moving rather slowly. 

The demand in the south this year for home consump- 
tion is proving more of a factor than in any previous 
year and people who have lately traveled through that 
section of the country say that they have never seen 
the south so prosperous from either a manufacturing or 
a building standpoint as it is at this present time. 
The south itself is to a great extent keeping the southern 
mills busy and consequently any falling off that might 
be observed in yellow pine consumption at northern 
points is not noticed by the manufacturers. 

Kansas City, Mo. The demand here so far this month 
is active enough to keep the wholesalers very busy and 
the inquiry is still large, although hardly as great as 
was noted during some portions of March. The situa- 
tion is practically the same in all its phases as was re- 
ported during March. Prices are on a very firm basis, 
with little variation in quotations. Cars are plentiful 
on some roads and for some points, while difficulty is ex- 
perienced in securing cars for some destinations. Every- 
thing in the way of yellow pine is in heavy demand, as 
aside from the yard trade there is a continuous and ac- 
tive call for railroad stock, timbers, factory stock, etce., 
and the mills are even cutting up and selling lumber of 
grades so low that formerly they had no use for it except 
as fuel. Shipments for March were heavy and while in 
some instances the mills caught up a little on their or- 
ders they are still behind, and with few exceptions can 
run through this month with the orders they now have 
on their books. 





New Orleans, La. The market remains at high tide. 
The mills report a broadening of demand and orders 
coming in from all sections of the country. There is 
no branch of the trade which is not in a flourishing 
condition and the local market is stronger and stronger 
all the time. Ties and car material are in espe- 
cially good demand. It is reported that there is a 
considerable scarcity of good tie cutters, several camps 
being shorthanded and on the lookout for men. 





New York City. Close bidding is the order of the 
day, and although some excellent contracts have been 
let they are at prices that tend to worry the trade. 
For instance, almost 4,000,000 feet have been sold within 
the past fortnight at figures surprisingly low. ‘This in- 
cludes the general order of the Lehigh Valley railroad, 
about 800,000 feet, an order for A. B. Ayres, Newark, 
N. Y., and one from A. W. Booth & Bro., all about the 
same amount, at a price under $18. Prices for the 
best grades when the large orders are not involved seem 
to be somewhat stiffer. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Continued activity is displayed in North 
Carolina pine circles which savors of a soundness that 
cannot be misunderstood. There is nothing but a healthy 
demand, the causes for which are well defined; indica- 
tions never pointed more strongly to a much greater 
demand and higher prices will naturally follow. Nos. 1 
and 2 grades have had so great a run that at no time 
within the past six months has there been more than a 
minimum quantity on hand at the mills, nor has the 
situation changed in this respect. No. 3 and box grades, 
which have been comparatively quiet during the winter, 
are moving off rapidly and at better figures than could 
have been obtained two or three months ago. Taking 
the situation as a whole, there is no surplus stock. Or- 
ders are plentiful, inquiries also are very satisfactory 
and quickly closed at good prices. 

Vessels are in ample supply at $2.50 to New York and 
sound ports; $3.25 to Boston. 








, New York City. Everything seems to point to a 
a market. ‘There is good demand and prices hold 
iP well. Box is quoted generally at about $11, while of 
—e stock No. 1 flooring is quoted at $21.50, and 
pro ~ at $18.50 to $20. There is not a very ample 
Ad of demand stock on hand, and though there is 
P enty of the rough it cannot be said that there is an 
overstock of that either, 





P scien N. Y. Dealers in the less sappy southern 
Le we einia and North Carolina claim that they 
ae ing good headway with it in more than one di- 
as cane only here but through the state. It under- 
it Ay ite pine so considerably that it goes wherever 
he ae rable at all. Then it is found that it is 

Peclally adapted to box making, as the heavier and 


more gummy pines are not. The price is $3 or more less 
than white pine, which is a big item alone. Prices 
are very firm and do not promise to weaken right 
away, as the supply is not excessive. Besides box there 
is a good demand for flooring, ceiling and the like. 

Boston, Mass. The good guessers of the market have 
been doing a power of guessing of late in the North Caro- 
lina pine market, and one man’s guess is as good as 
another and all equally futile. The majority of opinion 
seems to be that the market is unusually firm and 
promising and that full association lists are obtained in 
all cases. Here and there the effect of the large cargoes 
is said to be felt, although there is no reason why the 
present demand should not absorb everything that is 
offered, without a hint of a break. The dealer who is 
short of stock on going into the southern market to buy 
finds that he must do some traveling to get what he 
requires. While there is no actual shortage of stock 
there are many who would willingly increase their pres- 
ent holdings to a greater or less degree. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The upper grades are moving fair- 
ly well and at stiffer prices. Mill men begin to feel 
the effects of a brisker demand and ask a little more 
money for their stock. Improvement in the box_ trade 
has caused a better demand for box lumber and there 
is a little more being done with boards for builders’ 
uses. But there are ample stocks of rough lumber on 
this market, too much in fact for immediate require- 
ments. The same tale of overstocking must reach the 
manufacturers from points other than this, for there is 
an effort being made to move mill stocks by making 
concessions; in some instances the offerings of rough 
lumber vary as much as $3. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. The position of cypress is about the best of 
any variety of lumber coming into this market, dealers 
being but poorly supplied with stock and additional sup- 
plies being obtained with difficulty. The tank makers 
and manufacturers of greenhouse material are all using 
cypress heavily at this season and thick stock thoroughly 
dry is exceedingly scarce. ‘The factory demand for 
cypress is unusually good and sash and door operators in 
particular are heavy users. 

As showing something of the encroachments of cypress 
in northern markets, a leading cypress representative 
here reports the shipment this week of a carload of 
clear cypress boards, 14-inch and wider, beveled siding 
and cypress shingles to a northern white pine manufac- 
turer whose output of pine is upward of 40,000,000 feet 
a year. When the manufacturers of white pine get to 
buying cypress, it begins to look like a cold day for the 
former industry. 


—_—eor" 


St. Louis, Mo. There is still no trouble in disposing 


of all the cypress any of the local people have to offer 
and the situation can be described in fully as roseate 
terms as at any time thus far this year. One new 
feature to the situation is the improvement in deliveries 
on orders which were booked some months ago and have 
not been filled, either because of scarcity of stock at the 
mills or because of the delay in the opening of river 
navigation. During the past week several large lots have 
been brought in and others are now on the way up the 
river, which will materially ease the local situation. 

Kansas City, Mo. The most satisfactory feature of 
the trade is the firmness of prices. If any orders are 
being taken at less than the list no one has heard of it. 
Demand is in excess of the supply for prompt shipment, 
and dealers are having trouble in getting cypress ship- 
ments as fust as they need the lumber. The mills started 
out this year with a good assortment of dry stock but the 
heavy demand has played hob with stocks at all the 
mills and dry lumber is scarce, with assortments badly 
demoralized. There is still a heavy inquiry from dealers 
of the southwest, and the trade should continue active 
for some time. pee 

New Orleans, La. The condition of the cypress mar- 
ket continues good, with the demand very active from 
all parts of the country. All of the orders which 
are being booked call for prompt shipment. It seems 
that dealers who are placing orders have held off just 
as long as they could, and that there is a disposition 
to hold off which is quite general. It would be well 
for some of the dealers to place their orders a little 
in anticipation of their needs, as all of the mills are 
well stocked with business. There is not the least 
deviation from list, and it is quite within the realm 
of probability that there will be a few advances, not- 
ably in the case of bevel siding, which is in great 
demand and which is very scarce. 





New York City. The stiffness in price of cypress and 
the excellent demand are not likely to be affected by 
the fact that there is likely to be a temporary lull in 
the arrival of shipments from the south. In fact, it 
is quite likely that no more cypress will arrive here 
from the gulf for a month or six weeks, owing to a 
rush of about 600 cars of perishable freight that must 
first be disposed of by the steamship lines. Mean- 
while supplies here are ample for ordinary needs. 





Boston, Mass. Stocks of all kinds of cypress are 
particularly light and dry cypress is not to be had 





outside of a few limited stocks. These are held at their 
full value, and the full value is obtained, or else they 
remain where they are. The holders of cypress find 
themselves still ensconced in their very strong position 
and are thoroughly satisfied to let conditions remain as 
they are. 





Shingles. 


_ Minneapolis, Minn. The price of red cedar shingle- 
is strong at present with an advancing tendency. Star 
A Star are now held ut $2.30 and indications point 
to a slight advance in the near future. Northwestern 
lumbermen are sending large orders and are apparently 
desirous of procuring goods at once. This has given a 
strong tone to the local market and is the ground upon 
which the advance is predicted. White cedar shingles 
are also firmer in tone and under the new list issued 
by the cedar association an advance of 10 cents on Extra 
*A* is noted and a similar advance on Standard *A*. 








Saginaw Valley. Shingles in the Saginaw valley are 
scarce, the cut of last year having been practically 
exhausted when the mills shut down last fall. There 
is a good inquiry but dry stock is out of the question. 
Wholesale quotations for pine shingles are $3.50 for 
18-inch pine, XXXX grade; $2.50 for clear butts, 18- 
inch. For 16-inch pine shingles, XXXX grade, $3; Ex- 
tra *A, 16-inch, $2.15; clear butt 16-inch, $1.75; 18- 
inch, XXXX, $3; clear butt, $2; 16-inch cedar, $2.35; 
extra *A*, $2.10; 16-inch clear butt, $1.50. 





Kansas City, Mo. Dealers in the market for shingles 
at this time realize that they cannot place orders with 
the mills with any hopes of securing prompt shipment, 
and the result is that the inquiry now is almost entirely 
for shingles that are in transit, which are naturally 
scarce. Jobbers here who are making any attempt to 
handle shingles are using their best efforts to getting 
cars started eastward, as the price for transit shingles 
is 5 cents higher than for orders placed with the mills, 
transit shingles being quoted at $2.50 on a 60-cent rate 
for Extra *A*. The scarcity of red cedar shingles has 
increased the demand for white pine, redwood, and 
cypress shingles in this territory. 





New Orleans,La. ‘The demand from Texas for 
shingles has fallen off materially in the past week or 
so and many orders are being refused. Agents have 
been instructed, in fact, to turn down orders calling 
for prompt shipment, for the mills have not yet begun 
to catch up on back business. 


—_—e—eoeO 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is not much actual consumption 
yet, for the season is as bad as it can be, but the 
demand for shingles east has started in again and 
promises to keep up. Buffalo is building much more 
than formerly and there is every indication that the 
country will build again as soon as it can. There is 
no movement of shingles in from producing centers and 
dealers are uncertain whether it will take an advance 
or a mere indication that they are wanted to start 
them. White pine, red cedar and white cedar will all 
be wanted. 

Boston, Mass. Further advances in Washington cedar 
shingles place the price at $2.80 to $2.85 for *A*, 16-inch, 
six butts to 2 inches, and $3.25 to $3.30 for Clears, five 
butts to 2 inches, the latter meaning strictly clear and 
vertical grain. Eastern cedars are quoted at $2.90 to $3 
for Extras, $2.65 to $2.70 for Clears, $2.10 to $2.15 for 
Second Clears and $1.60 to $1.70 for Extra No. 1. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: - 


For one week, ~ - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line, 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display t the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. , 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday's paper. 


= 
| Wanted:Employees | 
WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For southwestern Penna. territory, one who is familiar with 
door, and blind business, and one who has traveled 


sa 
in above territory A a y 
Address ‘G. 15,” care of American LUMBERMAN. 


[ WANTED—STENOGRAPHER & TYPEWRITER. 
A young man with some experience in lumber office pre- 
ferred. Salary $40.00 ye month. 

R. J. MUNHALL LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


APRIL 13, 190], 








WANTED—MANAGER 
Strictly temperate, réliablie man, who thoroughly under- 
stands the manufacture of yellow pine. Prefer one in posi- 
tion to take some interest and manage the business. 
Address “G. 17,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
Wight years’ experience in lumber business, two years’ in 
banking, would like to connect himself with large manu- 
facturing concern in the south. At present employed. 
Address “G. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED— —PLANING MILL MIAN. 
First class to bill out, lay off, a — sash and doors, 
and qualified to run band saw and baper 
MOSE $ D LLON, Sterling, i 


WANTED-— FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT 

For large yellow pine mill in Mississippi. Give reference 
and salary wanted. 

_ Address “G. 


WANTED— MILLWRIGHT 
Millwright and setter for Louisiana double band mill. Good 
wages, healthy location, permanent position. Reliable and 
sober men only — apply. 
Address Pag 


WANTED- -SASH AND ‘DOOR SALESMAN. | 
First class, young man, for western and northern Illinois 
territory. Address “J,’”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED FIRST CLASS ‘STENOGRAPHER 
And invoice clerk experienced in lumber business. Must be 
rapid and accurate 2 figures and furnish good reference. 


3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








_Addre 8s “G. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED 
Saw mill machinery salesman. Give experience, refer- 
ences etc 


THE FILER & STOWELL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. — 
WANTED—-HARDWOOD SALESMAN. 


First class man, familiar with furniture trade. Address 
FULLERTON-POWELL LUMBER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For a small yard in eastern lowa, at once 
Add ress “G. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- -SHIPPING CLERK. 
Large mill, twenty to twenty-five cars daily. Good salary 
right man. Address “G. 19,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SAWYER AT ONCE 
For hardwood mill 20,000 Bo og State gnige and 
wages expected. HAS SCHAAR, Akron, Ala. 


WANTED—ENGINEER. 

Immediately, strictly reliable, thoroughly competent en- 

ineer for twenty-eight ton Shay locomotive. Must furnish 

ighest references. Telegraph answer. BROOKINGS LUM- 
BER AND BOX CO., Re fiands, San Bernardino Co., Cal. 


“WANTED- -FOREMAN 
For veneered door department. Experienced man with thor- 
ough knowledge of details, accustomed to handling men; a 
hustler. Give references and salary required. 
Address “D. A. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


~ WANTED. -ORDER CLERK 

By sash, door and blind manufacturing house. Bright young 

man with knowledge of the line desired. In applying state 
age, experience and salary desired. 

Address “D. A. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED. A GOooD YARD FOREMAN. 
To take charge of sash and door mill lumber yard. Must be 
capable, sober and not afraid to work. Answer, giving age, 
experience and wages. 
_ Address “D. A. 6,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED- -~SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For city work. One who has had some experience in figuring 
from plans. State age, experience and salary wanted, 
Address “D. A. 5,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
‘WANTED. -FIRST ‘CLASS EDGER MAN. 
Pine mill running the year around. Steady position to 
a good man. Address WEST SIDE FLUME & LUMBER 
co., Carters, Tuolumne County, Cal. 





WANTED— —SHIPPING CLERK, | 
Must understand eastern grades white pine and the hand- 
ling of men. Address WEST SIDE FLUME & LUMBER 
Cco., CO., Carters, Tuolumne ) County, Cal. 


 'WANTED-— FIRST CLASS BAND ‘SAWYER. 
Pine mill running the year around. Steady position to a 
good man. Address WEST SIDE FLUME & LUMBER CO., 
Carters, Tuolumne County, Cal, 


WANTED. 
A competent man to take charge of planing mill and keep 
machines up in good shape. Must be able to take care of 
band resaw. Address 
“B. & R.,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT FACTORY FOREMAN. 
In general wood working factory in Tennessee. Must be 
able to keep machines in good working order and take gen- 
eral charge of mill and men. Best of reference required. 
State salary, habits, age, single or married. 

Address P, 0. BOX 101, Mendota, Mo 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in the lumber business, to take charge of our 
hardwood flooring ig Must be a good correspond- 
ent. Address . 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBBPRMAN., 


SAW MAKERS FAIL BUT MY INSTRUCTIONS | 
And gauge never fail. The best filers in the United States 
testify to this fact. Saws fitted to my instructions will cut 
any kind of timber; cannot be broken and will not loose 
teeth in frozen timber. Filers should wake up. Many of 
the conceited kind are slowly cutting their employers’ pocket 
strings and the unfortunate mill man knows no better. Sent 
prepaid on trial to filers who want to make more and better 
lumber, and to mill men who want to make money. 

J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WHY DO YOU MAKE MISTAKES? 
When br can obtain the Lumberman Actuary and Chapin’s 
Lumber Reckoner—they can’t make mistakes. are tr pages 
free. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Wanted: Cmployment 


WANTED—POSITION. 
By competent band saw filer to take charge of one or two 
mills, two preferred ; guarantee work, best references. 
A. BE. CAMPBELL, care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























FILER WANTS POSITION 
Band or resaw. 
given. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. References 


Address “G. 2,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBBRMAN. 








EXPERT STENOGRAPHER GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Competent bookkeeper, good correspondent, thoroughly 
familiar with and experienced in every detail of otlice work, 
desires to connect himself with a large manufacturing con- 
cern in the south, At present employed. 
Address “G, 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








BAND FILER 
Up to date, wants position; one or more mills in south; 
singie or double cutters, References. 
Address “G. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
And lumberman is desirous of obtaining a position with 
some Chicago lumber firm. No imperative reason for chang- 
ing present position, Keterence, present employers. 

Address 824 ‘Thome Ave., Kkdgewater, Chicago. 
WANTED— SITUATION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Have been filing 14 years for all kinds of hardwood tim- 

ber, for single and double mills. Well experienced in lining 
mills and tracks; can give best of reference. Wages $5 to 
$7 per day. Address “G. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
Double mill preferred. Can give best of references, north 
and south. State ag writing what wages you will pay. 

Address a. 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED— POSITION 
With wholesale white or yellow pine concern, or manager 
of retail yard, best of reference. 
Address “X.,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By band or circular sawyer. Long experience in yellow pine, 
Lest reference in Alabama. ‘The Carolinas, Virginia or Ala- 
bama preferred. State wages. 
Address . & C.,”” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 


Hardwoud or pine, many years experieuce. Best of refer- 
ences. Address ‘Il’. Y. Z.,”’ care of AMHRICAN LUMBEKMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER 
15 years’ experience, ready to go any piace immediately. Best 
recommendations. 
Address 4 














D. A. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBDRMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION 
As traveling salesman in white or yellow pine, or sash and 
doors. Long experience; thorough knowledge of the lumber 
business in all of its branches. Can furnish good references. 
No choice of territory. Address GEV. KHUWARDS, 
886 8. Gordon ‘Bt, Pomona, Cal. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply 
JNO UN ENVORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER. 

An experienced lumberman, at present disengaged, would 
like to hear from parties who want a manager, used to 
large logging and sawing operations. Pacific coast or south- 
ern states Deis Address 

NUM,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER IN FACTORY. 
Would like position as manager of factory, have had long 
experience as such in sash, doors, bank and office fixtures. 
Close estimator on all kinds of mill work. Good salesman. 
Gilt edge references. Address 
“ H. 4,” care of AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED- POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Can furnish good + oe Address C. CONLEY, 425 
12th th 8t., Rock Island, Ill 














WANTED— POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT. 
Have just completed ten Viewed continuous service with 
concern aens 10 millions hardwood annually. Can take 
entire charge from stump to cars. 
Address “MICHIGAN,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MONEY SAVERS. 
Every business man is on the lookout for them. 
We have several. 
Sample pages for the asking. 
A penny saved is two pence earned. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
P. S8.—They are dandiles. 


TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices on steel and linen tape lines. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Wanted: Tinber==finber Lands 


TIMBER WANTED 
By a company in Indiana having sawed out. Wants hard- 
woods, Southern location. 
Address “L.,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED—WHITE OAK TIMBER LAND 
Of virgin growth or stumpage of 1,000 to 5,000 acres, acces- 
sible to ra Iroad. Address 
“G. H. 8,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED—PINE, CEDAR AND HARDWOOD 
Timbered lands or the acumeees, in Northern Wisconsin or 
Upper Michigan. Address TAGATZ, Beaver, Wis. 





DO YOU USE THEM? 

Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, the Lumberman’s Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you don’t, send for sample pages, 
and prices; they ees interest you. 

MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Wanteduniber Shingles] 


WANTED-—-LUMBER. 
White pine, yellow poplar, white oak, ash, gum, cottonwood 
and sycamore timbers from 14 inches’ to 48 ~ ¥" square, 1 
ft. to 24 ft. long. Green or dry. od tight hearts 
and sound —_— Name prices F Dayton, Ohio. 
Terms ¢ ma. ©. HOSSAROUS, Dayton, Ohio. 














WANTED—WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES. 
To permanently represent a reliable manufacturer in Chicago 
only, or outside as desired by shipper. Have an established 
trade. A. W. WYLIE, 929 Monadnock BIk., Chicago, — 


WE WANT DRY ELM 
Address with your list of stock. 
MUSKOKA LUMBER CU., Chicago, Ill, 


WANTED. 

A responsible house would like to represent in the New 
York market a good reliable mill manufacturing yellow pine 
timbers and flooring, who can meet competition and make 
prompt deliveries. All accounts guaranteed, 

Address “HARDWOOD,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HICKORY OR HARD MAPLE AXLES 
Wanted—A carload, well seasoned; 4 in. by 5 in. by 6 ft. 
long, or a little larger would be taken. Bg be well 
seasoned. Give quotation delivered at Columbus, Ohio. 
McLAUGHLIN LUM BUSI co. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD CUT. t 
Wish to contract output of _— mill located in misgcel- 
laneous hardwood district. Addr 
FULLERTON-POWELL LUMBER Co., South Bend, Ind. 


LONG WHITE ASH. 
Wanted to buy for cash; tough white ash cut to order 22 
to 32 feet long. JAMES 8S. BARRON & CO., 
160 Duane St., New York City. 


SELLING AGENCY WHiTE PINE. 
Connection wanted with reliable white pine house able to 
furnish general stock dressed or rough, 
JAMES 8. BARRON & CU., 160 Duane 8t., New York City. 


WANTED— TO CONTRACT 
The output of mill cutting % to 5 million 16-inch good white 
cedar shingles, 
Address 


Rock and soft. 











+c 








“S. 200,” care of AMERICAN LUMBEEMAN. 


WANTED-BLACK WALNUT. 
Bone dry 8-4 flitch or edged biack walnut. 
THE BEVERIDGE LUMBER CU., Paterson, N. J. 


WANTED. 
Yellow pine in flooring, ceiling and finish ; oak both red and 
white, plain and quarter sawed. 
STILWELL & COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTEv—NO. | HEMLOCK LATH. 

Dry and strictly No. 1. AMEKICAN LUMBER CO,, 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WANTED— TO PURCHASE 
Output of mill cutting five million 18-inch white cedar shin- 
gies. Would also take quantity of 18-inch pine and 16-inch 

cedar in connection. Address 
“S$. 300,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUY. 


No. 1 and 2 white pine, 6 to 12 inch. 
HULT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Or to represent as agents reliable manufacturers of 
pure white maple and basswood—end dried ; 
also of ordinary 
maple, —— ane M. GRANT & CO, flooring etc. 
GRANT & CO., 29 Broadway, New York. 


WE WANT TO BUY 
1% and1% =e C white pine. Five million cedar shingles 
or cut of mill 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WE WANT 
6 and 8 inch No. 1 and 2 pine for cash. 
AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, il. 


WANTED-—TO BUY. 
ot cash, 8 in. No. 1 pine, 6 in. No. 2 me} white pine 
a so mill cut or assorted stocks of hemlock. 
AMERICAN LUMBER MCOMPANY, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. 


WANTED FOR CASH 
All kinds of hardwoods. H. M. SUSSWEIN & CO., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. b ¢ 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and et ory. Send list of your stock. 
. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, I! Mh 


ROCK ELM LOGS WANTED, 
16 inch and up diameter at small end. State price f. 0. b. 
cars loading as 
J. W. HUSSEY, 1 Broadway, New York City. 

















Chicago. 














lath; 














WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list one book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO, BE. WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., , Chicago. _ 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and 
seconds; walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches 
and u long. Apply for specifications of sizes. 
“ha New York. 





ddress P.O. Box 569, New York City, 
WANTED-FOR EXPORT. 

- kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bank- 
ers DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 

) ee 





DID YOU KNOW P 
That we handle specialties for lumbermen? Send and get 
list of them free of o- e; they will be valuable to you. 
RICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Wanled:Serond Hand Machnery | 


MACHINERY WANTED. Pen 
Good circular husk, corriogs oa er, trimmer for hardw 











mill. Address HOLLIS > LUMBER CO., 841 Unity 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. ____ eee 
WANTED-TO BUY d one 36 


One hoisting engine to unload logs from barge, an 
inch gauge railroad engine; must e in good ansPe. coal ". 
dress “G. 14,” care of “AMERCAN I masecssn 





WANTED. “ for window 
One pulle morta and pocket cutter combinec 
frame jambs. THM LAKE SHORE SAW MILL & LUMBER 
CO., Cleveland, a 


